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PREFACE. 


For the little we know of Vachaspati Misra the reader 
is referred to the Sanskrit Introduction ; wherein it is shown 
that he was a Maithila Br/ihinana and flourished somewhere 
abont the 9th Gentary A. D. For Udayanacharya the author 
of the “Parisuddi” on Vachaspati Misra’s “Tatparya-Tika,” 
flourished in the reign of king Lakshtnana Sen of Bengal,—of 
wliose era we have just commenced the 8th century ; and at 
least a century mast have elapsed before a work could 
deserve the honor of a commentary at the hands of 
Udayanacharya. 


I take this opportunity to thank my friend Balu Govinda- 
dasa of Benares, to whom I owe more tlian I can express,— 
who has been chiefly instrumental in my undertaking and 
finishing—.not only of the present translation, but also of the 
Kavyaprakasa and the Nylya—Muktavali, and some works on 
MimansS.. My thanks are also due to Tookaram Tatya Esq. 
of Bombay for his publication of the work, and also to the 
proprietors of the “ Theosophist ” of Madras for allowing a 
reprint of the translation which first a 2 )peared in the columns 
of that excellent jonrrvil- 


Raj Libraut, Darbuanoa : “i 

y GANGANATHA JHA. 

/si July 1896. ) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The lucid writing of Vilchaspati Misra does not stand in 
need of much in the shape of an Introduction. But under the 
cover of this title, I ])ropose to give a brief synopsis of the 
cardinal doctrines of the Sinkhya Pliilosophy, in the hope 
that a reading of this resume would prepare the mind of the 
student for the reception of the abstruse truths, in which the 
Tattvakaumudi abounds. Any corrections or suggestions for 
alteration (fee., will be most gratefully received. 

To begin with, the Silnkliya lays down a fourfold division 
of categories based on their respective causal and productive 
efficiency. This division is into—(U Productive—(2) Produc¬ 
tive and—Produced—(3) Produced—(4) Neither Productive— 
nor—Produced. This classification includes all the twenty-five 
Principles—called Tattwas,—Prakriti or Nature being the 
productive, since the Silukhyas allow of no other purely 
productive agency. The Productive—and—Prod\iced are the 
other Principles—^Buddhi (fee. Those partake of the nature 
of both—thus Biiddhi is productAte in as much as out of it 
evolves Ahaukara and it is produced in us much as it itself 
evolves out of Prakriti. The purely non-productive Princi¬ 
ples arc the eleven sense-organs and the five elements. 
These are purely non-productive because none of these can 
give birth to a substance essentially different from them. 
Tl« Purnsha (Spirit) is neither productive nor produced^ In 
fact it is without attributes. All accessories are the effects of 
the three Qunas, and the Spirit isby its very nature free from 
these and as such without any accessories. 

Having thus classified the various principles, we now turn 
to the consideration of the various principles separately. 

First of all then we must e.varnine the nature of the all- 
powerful creative agent of the Saukhyas or, more properly, the 
creative force of the Duiverse. Then first of all—how is this 
force constituted? It is naturally made up of the three 
0 
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Gnnas—Sattwa, Rajas, and Tamas; and when the Pradhitna is 
in its natural state, lying dormant, these three attributes are 
ill an equilibrium. When occasion presents itself i. e. when the 
Adrishta of the soul acts upon the Prodhana, the equilibrium 
is disturbed, and it is this disturbance that gives rise to the 
various kinds of creations. The diversity of created objects 
is thus rendered quite expUcabJe. As already mentioned, all 
accessories arc duo to the predominance of one or other 
of the three Giirias—the predominance of Sattwa giving rise 
to the kind of creation in which that attribute predominates, 
and so forth. Without proceeding any further, we must stop to 
consider the nature and properties and the Modus operandi 
of these Gnnas. 

The three attributes—Sattwa, Rajas and Tanias have re¬ 
spectively the character of Happiness, Unhappiness and Delu¬ 
sion; and have their operations characterised respectively by en- 
lightenmoiit, activity and restraint; and are so constitnted that 
the one always operates in suppression of the other, and at the 
same time depending ujion this latter. To explain this con¬ 
trariety of jiroperties—The universe would be in an unceasing 
round of activit^q if the only ope,rating force were the Rajas ; 
in order to provide against this. Nature provides herself with a 
restraining agency in the shape of the Tamoguna which by 
its nature is dull and passive. The natures of the different 
objects of the universe are thus ascerraiued in accordance with 
the excess of one or the other of these attributes. Again, if 
there were no enlightening agency in the shape of Sattwa, 
Nature wonld he nothing better than a mass of blind force 
acting in a haphazard manner. Thus we have established the 
necessity of the three Attributes. 

Here an objector comes forward and says—IIow can the 
attributes, endowed as they are with mutually counteracting 
properties, cooperate and bring about snehagrand and stupen¬ 
dous structure as our Universe ? The regly is that it is a very 
common fact that two or more substances though mutually con¬ 
tradictory, do cooperate towards a single end— e. g. the wick 
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and the oil—both taken separately are as much against the 
action of one another as towards fire, bat when they are together 
they help to brighten the lire. In the same manner, 
though the Gunas are matnally connteractive, yet when com¬ 
bined, they act towards a single end, supplying each other’s 
deficiencies. 

The necessity of postulating three different forces is further 
supported by another reason. We see that in nature there are 
three distinct properties—of pleasure, pain and dulness. All 
other properties are reducible to these three heads. Again wo 
find that these arc properties so much opposed to one another 
that all could never be the effect of a single agency. Thus then 
we must postulate three different forces or constituent elements 
of Nature, to which severally we conld trace the three 
distinct properties. To these three constituents of Nature we 
give the names—Sattwa, Rajas and Tainas. We find in the 
universe the above three properties, and as all the properties 
of the effect must he a direct resnlbint of a like property in its 
cause, so we at once arrive at the conclusion that the cause of 
the Universe—the Pradh^na—must be endowed with the 
three Attributes. 

So much for the action of the Gunas. We must now turn 
our attention towards the all-important Prakriti—the Key¬ 
stone of the Sankh^'a Philosophy. 

What, then, is this Prakriti ? Does it stand for the Theistic 
God ? Or for the Banddha “ Sensations ” ? Or does it corres¬ 
pond to the Vedantic “Maya” ? To all this we reply—It is 
all these, and It is neither of these. It resembles the Vedantic 
Mtly&in asmuch as it is the one root of the Universe, which is 
asserted of Maya also though, as of an illussory world. But 
the fact of its being the root of the Universe is akin to that of 
the Sankhya-Prakriti. It is not the God. Since it is said 
to be without intelligence, a mere dead Matter equipped 
with certain potentialities due to the Gunas. In short, 
Prakriti is the one rootless Root of the Uuiverse (objective as 
well as subjective)—endowed with the three Gunas and evolv- 
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ing throngh these, every kind of existence—save of conrse, the 
Purnsha—Spirit. 

The next point that we have to consider is—How do the 
Sankhyas prove the existence, the rootlessuess, and eternality 
of this Prakriti ? Is it necessary to postnlate such a rootless 
root itself nnrnanifested and yet manifesting all objective and 
snhjective existence ? Proofs of this are given at length in 
all works on the Sankhya Philosophy, and it will not be al¬ 
together ont of place here to briefly sum them uj). But 
before we take np tins, it is necessary to explain the Sankhya 
doctrine of causality, the point on which rests the whole fabric 
of Prakriti. What then is the cause and how is it related to 
the effect ? Cause is defined as a substance in which the 
effect subsists in a latent form. Thus then the effect must 
be said to be eternally existent—primarily in a latent con¬ 
dition, in the cause, and latterly manifesting itself and then 
commonly recognized as the effect. IIow to prove that the 
effect has been lying latent in the canse and has not been 
newly produced l)y the cause ? 

Firstly .—Wliat is nonentity can never be made an entity 
—That is to say—that which has never existed can never be 
brought into existence. What remains to be done by the 
operation of the cause is the manifestation of the effect—that is 
to say, its manifestation as the effect of the particular cause. 
And this kind of manifestation we find in the production of oil 
from the different oil-seeds wherein it has been hitherto 
lying latent. 

Secondly .—We always find that the effect is always in one 
way or the other related to the cause. Now, this relation 
would not be possible if the effect were a nonentity; for 
certainly a nonentity can have no relations. If the relation of 
the effect with the cause were not necessary then every 
effect would be possible from every cause. Since in that 
case there would be no restrictive qualification which would 
confine the operation of particular causes to particular 
effects. Thus then this would lead to an absurdity. 
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Thirdly ,—we cannot deny cansal efficiency. Now wliat 
does this efficiency consist in? It cannot bo anything other 
tiian the existence in the cause of the effect in a latent 
condition. For the difference of seeds, as cause of oil, from 
sand, lies merely in the fact that it is only in the seeds and 
not in the sand, that the oil subsists. 

Fourthly .—the effect is non-diflferent from the cause; and 
the latter being a entity, the latter mnst be so also. To 
take an example, the cloth is non-different from the threads 
composing it. Because it is neither heavier than the latter, 
nor is any other relation than that of inherence possible 
between the two; and it is only between two different things 
that any other relation as that of conjunction &c., is possible. 
Nor can the clotli ever exist apart from the threads. The 
difference of properties and actions cannot establish any 
difference. For though a single thread cannot do the action 
of cloth, yet this latter is nothing more than a collection 
of threads; and we see that what a single man cannot do, 
can be done very well by a number of them together ; e, g. a 
single man canuot carry a palanquin, which work can be 
very well performed by a iiiimber of men together. Thus 
then we see that tlic effect is nothing more than the developed 
cause ; and the latter again is merely an undeveloped effect. 
This identity of cause and effect is declared by Sir William 
Hamilton also, who says—“ when we are aware of something 
which begins to be, we are by the necessity of our intelligence, 
constrained to believe that it has a cause. But what does 
the expression, that it has a cause, signify ? If we analyse 
our thought, we shalPfind that it simply means, that as we 
cannot conceive any new existence to commence, therefore, 
all that now is seen to arise under a new appearance had 
previously an existence under a prior form. We are utterly 
nnable to realise in thought the possibility of the complement 
of existence either increased or diminished. We are unable 
on the one hand, to conceive nothing becoming something— 
or on the other something becoming nothing. 
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There is thus conceived an absolute tautology between the 
effect and its causes. We think the canaes to contain all that 
is contained in the effect; the effect to contain nothing which 
was not contained in the causes.” 

—Lectures on Metaphysics —XXXIX. 

Having thus prove<l the existence of the effect in the 
cause, the Sfinkhyas employ the fact in proving the 
existence of their Pradhnna. The effect being only a develop¬ 
ed cause, in which it has been lying latent, all existence 
must have its niimanifested condition in its cause. That 
is to say, the elements lie in Self-Consciousness, which lies 
in Huddhi. Now if we go on increasing the series we would 
be landed in a regressHS ad infinitum. In order to avoid this 
we must postulate the existence of a principle which must 
be uncaused and which must be the final substrate of 
the undeveloped state of all other substances. Thus then 
we have a causeless cause which must be by its very nature 
niimanifested, the final cause of all;—and to this the Sankhyaa 
give the names “ Pradhana,” “Prakriti" or “ Avyakta.” 

Secondly we find that all the substances—from Bnddhi down¬ 
wards—are limited and are the development of some 
further ultimate Principle—and this is Pradhana. 

Having thus proved the Existence of Pradhana we must 
define its properties as well as those of its Effects; and 
see wherein lies the difference. 

In order to do this we must first consider the properties 
of the Manifested Principles—the efiects of Pradhftna. 
These are caxised and as a necessary consequence of this— 
transitory, limited, mobile, many, dependent (on the activity 
of the Pradhdna), made up ofiparts-, these are the characteris¬ 
tics where the Pradhana differs from the Manifested Principles, 
Bnddhi and the rest. For, as ajready explained, the 
Pradh&na is the uncaused root of the Universe, and as such, 
must be eternal. And as all Universe is the result of Its 
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evolution, It must be alUpermding ; as a necessary conse* 
quence of this it is immoveable i.e. Cannot move, in the sense 
of going from one place to another. And further, since it is, 
all-pervading it must be one. It is independent —depending 
only on the activity of its own constituent Qunas. 

These are the points difference. Those of agreement are, 
that the Pradhana as well as the manifested principles are the 
resultants of the various actions of the three Qunas. Second¬ 
ly, since without intelligence, both must be without discrimi¬ 
nation, since discrimination is the result of intelligence. 
Thirdly both these present objects for the enjoyment of the 
Spirit. Fourthly since they are without intelligence, they can 
never be the observers, they must always remain the observed, 
and as such common. This is technical and requires some 
explanation. Every object that is observed is so, not differently 
by different individuals, but are common objects of observa¬ 
tion for all, and are common in that sense. Fifthly they are 
without intelligence —the only Principle endowed with in¬ 
telligence being the Spirit. Sixthly they are prolific i. e. 
endowed with evolving energy. The Spirits arc without this. 

These in brief, are the points of agreement and difference be¬ 
tween the Pradhana on one hand and its effects on the other. 

Now we must consider the nature of the Spirits and see what 
the Sankhyas have to say as to their existence, number and 
properties. But before we proceed with this, we must first 
see if it is necessary to have a distinct i)rinciple in the shape 
of inmimerable Spirits. And on this score, the first reason that 
presents itself is the fact that wc have not yet got any princi¬ 
ple that will supply thn intelligence. For certainly Intelli¬ 
gence cannot belong to the Biiddhi for it is material, being 
the effect of Prakriti which is essentially non-intelligeut, 
and what is absent in the cause cannot manifest itself in the 
effect. So we must have a distinct Principle of Intelligence. 

Secondly. —we see in our every day life that all that is 
corporeal is for the use of another, as a bed, a chair &c. And 
we have seen before *^hat all the principles from Prakriti 
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downwards are hodied. Thongh this sonnds a little absnrd as 
regards Prakriti, Bnddhi and Ahanakra, yet wo must not 
forget that the body of the apparently immaterial principles 
is made up of tlie three Ouuas-which are as material as any¬ 
thing. And such being the case, we must postulate tho 
existence of an unbodied or incorporeal principle. And this is 
Purusha, the Spirit,—and as wo have not yet had an Intelligent 
principle, we attribute intelligence to this incorporeal Spirit. 
And the Spirit must be unbodied because it is devoid of the 
three Attributes, for whatever is alfected by the Gunas is 
found to be bodied. 

Thirdly .—We have come across in daily life with the 
general proposition that whatever is naturally connected with 
either pleasure, pain or delusion, is supervised over by some¬ 
thing, and we have also seen that all the principles from tho 
Prakriti downwards are made up of the three Gnnas, and aa 
such necessarily, affected by pleasure, pain or delusion ; and 
80 these must have a supervisor. And in order to escape 
a regressns ad infinitum this supervisor must be himself nu- 
tonched by pleasure &c.; and as such must be something over 
and above Prakriti. And this is Purusha, the Spirit. 

Fourthly .—Prakriti and the rest are objects of enjoyment ; 
and as such they necessitate the existence of an enjoyer, 
who again must not be an object himself. And the enjoyer 
nmst be the intelligent principle. For a non-intelligent 
principle being devoid of conscionsnoss can never be the enjoyer. 
And this again must be something not made up of pleasufe &c. 
Which can never be the case with Bnddhi and the rest. These 
latter being made up as they are of pleasure, pain and delu¬ 
sion, cannot be the enjoyer of these ; for that will involve 
the absurdity of self-contradictory actions—one made up of 
pleasure, pain and delusion, cannot be only pleased or pained ; 
for each of these is contradictory to the one or other phase 
of the constitution of Bnddhi. And so we must have an 
enjoyer over and above Prakriti afld the rest. And this is 
Spirit. 
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Fifthly and lastly. —All systems of [)hilosophy, and all the 
great men of the past we find striving after final Release. 
Now this is not possible of Prakriti or Bnddhi. For these 
latter are constitnently mado np of pain and as such can never 
be released from this. So the object of final Release must bo 
one who has neither pleasure nor pain nor delusion for its con¬ 
stituent element; and such a principle is the Spirit alone. 

We have thus shown the necessity of postulating a distinct 
principle in the shape of Pnrnsha, over and above the Prakriti. 

The next thing, we have to consider is—What is this 
Pnrnsha?—How is it constituted? -What are its properties? 
—What its aim ?—and finally, how and when does it attain 
final Release? We must take each of these questions one 
by one. 

(1) What is Pnrnsha ? It is not the thinking principle, since 
thinking belongs to tho mind. Nor is it the deterrninning 
principle since that is alloted to Bnddhi. The character 
of tho Spirit is a very nuiqnc one. It is none of these, 
still it is the necessary factor in all of these. It then is 
the principal agent of all functions, mental as well as 
organic. It is the agent who feels, thinks and wills. Without 
it no functions would be possible, specially consciousness. 
In short Spirit is tho source of intelligence, and as such, the 
necessary factor in every function of the mind—feeling, 
intellecting and willing. 

Q) How is this Spirit constituted ? Asa matter of fact the 
Spirit is constituted of intelligence pure and simple, and 
is free from every other qualification and encumbrance. 

(3) What are its properties ? These are thus enunciated : 
it is free from the three attrilmtes, possessed of discriminative 
faculties, non-objectioe, singular, intelligent and non-produc¬ 
tive. If the Spirit were not naturally free from the action of 
the Attributes, no liberation from metempsychosis would be 
possible. Since pain donsfcitutes the very nature of the Attri¬ 
butes and as such can not possibly be sepawwfeed 'from it. 

D 
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And thus no liberation being possible, there wonld be no 
necessity for enquiries to wliich the various systems of 
philosophy are devoted. And again if the Spirit were not 
equipped with discriminative faculties, it could never attain to 
the discriminative wisdom arrived at by the philosophical 
systems, which would thus become useless. 

Next as to the aims of the Spirit. It has been laid down 
that the Spirit mistakes the (tuctuations of the Attributes 
constituting Nature, to be flis own; and thus comes to be 
affected by q)leasnre, pain Ac., —which in reality do not affect 
him,—under the influence of the different kinds of dolnsious— 
the modifications of Buddlii. Now the one all-absorhing aim 
of every Spirit is the attainment of wi-sdom that would help 
him to discriminate between Himself and the fluctuations of 
the Attributes, and thus see the pleasure and pain caused by 
these in their true light and be no longer affected by them. 

The next question that pre.sent.s itself to ns is—how docs 
Purusha attain to this wisdom and theneeto final emancipation? 
This wisdom arises from a constant study of the Silnkhya 
philosophy, when the Attribute of Goodness is paramonnt in 
one’s constitution and the others have almost ceased to exist. 
The Pnrnslia then sees Nature and its constituents in their true 
light and finds out His mistake, and so shakes off all mistaken 
preconceptions about self, and thus becomes free from the self, 
—imposed bonds of Buddhi, and finally retries- from metera- 
psycosis and attains final Beatitnde. 

Having thns said all that we bail to say abont Prakriti and 
Piirnsha, we must look a little into the details of the process 
of creation. 

We have already said that Prakriti is the rootless Root of 
the Universe. Prom this Prakriti emanates Bnddhi, to 
which (he technical name of Afahal or the Great Principle is 
given. From this Bnddhi proceeds Ahnnlfara or the princi¬ 
ple of egoism. From tliis again emanate the eleven senses 
and the five subtle elements of sound, smell, taste, colour 
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and touch. And from these latter five, proceed the five gross 
elements—Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Akasa, 

Let 113 now gxamine the nature of these principles. First 
in the scale comes Btiddhi. This is defined as the principle 
of adhyavasaya. This term literally means “ ascertainment ” 
and in explaining this term, the writers exemplify it as the 
determination that “ this is to be done by me.” It would thus 
appear that the functions of this principle are the same as 
those attributed by Western psychologists to will. But 
the Sankhya Buddhi is not mere will. It is Will and In* 
tellect combined. For in the opinion of the majority of 
Western psychologists—specially of those belonging to the 
Kantian School—“ Intellect contemplates the circumstances 
calling for action and provides the rule of conduct: Will 
controls the disposition in harmony with the dictator of in¬ 
telligence.” The Sankhyas attribute both these functions to 
their Buddhi. That Buddhi resembles will, is further 
made clearer by the properties assigned to it, by the Sankhyas. 
These properties are Virtue, Wisdom, Dispassion and Power. 
As we have said already will decides the course of action and 
as such the virtuonsness or otherwise of actions must 
belong to this principle alone. Again we find that wisdom is 
described as both restrictive aud directive and so to attribute 
the property of wisdom to Buddhi is to give it the dual 
character of Intellect and Will. Dispassion and Power again 
must belong to the principle that decides on a certain course 
of awtion and in this too we find Buddhi cognate with/«- 
tellect and Will combined. 

The principle that we have to consider next is that of Egoism 
It is the principle to which all notions of the “ I ” are due. It 
corresponds with Kant’s '■^apperception''^ and Hamilton’s “self- 
consciousness ; ” that is to say the notion of self in every form 
of consciousness: The idea that “/have the consciousness,” 
“/ feel Ac.” As immediate effects of this principle of 
Egoism, we have the eleven sense-organs and the five 
subtle elements. The eleven sense-organs consist of the 
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five intellectnal (subjective) senses—the eyes, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue, the skin,—and the five of action (ohjective) 
— mz .-.—the hands, the feet, speech, the excretory organ 
and that of generation. The eleventh sense is Manas, 
(mind). The five subtle elements are those of smell, touch 
taste, colour and sound. From these latter again proceed the 
five gross elements—Earth, Air, Water, Fire and AkS.sa; and 
these have the subtle elements for their properties. Before 
proceeding any further we must consider the nature of the 
eleventh sense-organ, the mind or the reflective principle. 
Here first of all we must consider why we should call mind 
a sense at all ? The answer is not far to seek. The 
Sankhyas define sense as the immediate effect of the princi¬ 
ple of Egoism under the influence of the attribute of Goodness ; 
and this differentia we find in Manas as well as in the ten 
organs generally accepted as senses. Next let ns consider 
what are the functions of this eleventh sense ? Manas 
then is the only faculty that partakes of the nature of both 
kinds of senses—the objective and the subjective. If it 
were not so, none of the senses would act, for it is only when 
these are influenced by the operation of the mind that 
they act towards their various objects. It would not be 
quite accurate to say that the senses do not act. Act they 
do, but these operations are not taken cognizance of by 
the agent, and as such having their actions purposeless, 
they may for all intents and purposes, be said to be with¬ 
out action. The function of this principle is technically 
called in Sanhhya “reflection” or “thinking.” This is 
further explained—when we first loo|f upon an object the 
first impressions in connection therewith are all indefinite 
and without qualifications (riW^pt). This indefinite and vagne 
impression is very soon rendered definite ; and this definiteness 
and the different qualifications are imparted to it by the 
reflection (or thinking) of the Mind. This process follows so 
instantaneously that one can scarcely mark the process and 
thinks that the first impression he has had was all along de¬ 
finite, just as he latterly comes to perceive it. 
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It need not l)e repeated that the mnltifarionsnegs of creations 
IH due to the diverse actions of the Attributes. 

Tlio next (piestion that is started is—whence proceeds the 
action of the souses ? If their action were eternal then the 
creation would never cease. If not eternal, what is it that 
causes the operations to begin? The reply given is that all these 
organs have a certain sort of anxiety for the fulfilment of each 
other’s actions; and this anxiety leads to the action of each 
of them. There is no external impetus save that of the pur¬ 
pose—discriminative wisdom and hence emancipation—of the 
Purusha. If there were no action of the different emanations 
from Pratriti, the Spirit would be at a loss to discriminate 
between itself and the inanimate Prakriti. So we see that 
the only impetus from witliout is supplied to the senses by the 
purpose of the Spirit, and tiienceforward they are led on in 
their active path by their own anxiety. 

Altogether then wc see that there are thirteen organs— 
three internal, Bnddhi, Ahaak4ra and Manas, and the ten 
external—the ton sense-organs. Of those the latter operate 
only in the present time, whereas the former act with regard 
to the past, present and future. Of the external organs, the 
five subjective senses operate towards subtle as well as gross 
substances, whereas the objective ones only towards gross ones. 

Of the thirteen organs, the palm of supremacy is given 
to the internal ones, since these are applicable to all kinds of 
substances ; and another cause of supremacy we have already 
noted—the one with regard to time. Of these internal 
organs again, the Buddhi is supreme, since the principles of 
Egoism and Reflection operate towards their objects and then 
present these experiences to the Buddhi, which finally presents 
them with its own additions and alterations to the discriminat¬ 
ing eye of the Spirit. Thus wc find that Buddhi is the chief 
ageut of the Spirit and brings about all his worldly enjoyment, 
finally leading to His discrimination of self from tbe emana¬ 
tions of I’rakriti, and theuce to final liberation. Thus of all the 
organs, Buddlii is supreme. 
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Having thna described the organs, wo turn onr attention 
towards the gross substances. These are of three kinds— 
Subtle, Parent-born and the Great Elements. Of these tiie 
first is eternal, and the second and third fading and transient. 

This “subtle body ” of the Sankhyas resembles to a great 
extent, I believe, the “ Astral Body ” of Theosophieal litera¬ 
ture. It is born before the visible body and lasts till the 
Pralaya ; and till then it presents the astral body of the 
Ego in all its reincarnations during that Kalpa. If this 
were not so, the actions of one incarnation could not act upon 
the Spirit in the next, for the Spirit itself cannot be affected 
by either good or evil, and as such could not bo affected by 
the actions of one incarnation in another. For the actions 
were done by the body and the organs of the former incarna¬ 
tion ; and these dying with the Body, wlierein would the 
traces of the former actions he left ? So we must postulate 
the existence of a substrate in the form of the “Liuga-Sarira,” 
equipped with subtile counterparts of all the sensory and 
motor organs. And thus then we shall have the Linga-Sarira 
imprinted with all the effects of the actions of one birth. And 
since this body follows the Spirit in all its subsetpient in¬ 
carnations, it is but natural that the fruits of past actions 
should affect the Spirit;—though tlie Spirit cannot bo affected, 
yet so long as he has not attained tt» discriminative wisdom, ho 
thinks all the affections of Biiddhi to be his own. The Linga- 
Saglra thus must have traces of virtue and vice on itself so 
fts to bring out their effects iii a future incarnation. Uliis 
Linga-Sarlra again is the substrate of the different organs 
which are subtile in tlieir nature, and as auch could not subsist 
without a substratum. 

Let us now see liow the Sankhyas treat of the idea of means 
and consequences of actions. By moans of virtue the Spirit 
ascends to higher regions. By “ higher regions ” here is of 
course meant a more highly spiritual life. Vice leads 
the other way. Ernanci]>ation results from discriminative 
wisdom. This wisdom consists of deep insight into the 



character of the Spirit and Nature, and conseqnent intelligent 
perception of the differenc-e between the two—from which 
results the Spirit’s perception of His own true nature, which is 
above the o[)eration of tlio three Attributes, though so long 
He has been labouring under the self-imposed imaginary thral¬ 
dom of the Attributes. No sooner has this perception been 
gained than the Spirit casts off His self-imposed chains and be¬ 
comes free of the Attrilmtes, and thereby attains to His proper 
state, which is one of pure nninternpted and nnmixed intelli¬ 
gence. By mere dispasstori is gained a state of absorption into 
the subtler elements of Nature. A Spirit thus transformed 
enjoys for a time a state of unintelligent rest, and is born 
again under the same restrictions and with the same bondage 
as before the absorption. If on the other hand, the Spirit is 
under the influence of attacdimcnts proceeding from the attri¬ 
bute of Passion, then it is that it falls into the stingy darkness 
of metempsychosis from which it can be freed only by the divine 
ray of wisdom. We are all labouring under this category. 

The Sarikhyas have further entered into a very elaborate 
enunciation of the various manifestations of Bnddhi dividing 
them into no less than fifty forms. These arc made np of 
five kinds of obstruction., twenty-eight of incapacity ( result¬ 
ing from the disability of the organs), nine of contentment and 
eight of perfection. Of these, again there are 62 forms of 
obstruction alone. 

So mnch for intellectual creation. The elemental or 
material creation comprises the eight kinds of divine celestial 
beings, the five of the lower animals, and one, the human 
kind. The various grades of creation are attributed to the 
excess or otherwise of one of the attributes. Tims the attribute 
of Goodness predominates among the gods, that of Passion 
among men, and that of Darkness in all lower creation. 

All this elaborate process of creation is begun by Nature 
solely for the sake of the!?pirit’s emancipation from the miseries 
of metempsychosis—miseries inevitable to Him when born in a 
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hnman body. Nature is described as a great benefactress, not 
caring for any return of services from the Spirit, and working 
for His emancipation out of her own sweet will, till Ho 
comes to perceive her true character ; when She retries 
from the scene like an actress who has played her part, and 
never again retnrns to the same Spirit, the spectator. Thus 
then in reality all bonds and pains are only supposed by the 
Spirit to be His own. By His very nature He is free from all 
internal fluctuations, in as much as He is above the Attributes, 
whose effect these fluctuations are. After the attainment of 
discriminative wisdom, the Spirit steers clear of all notions of 
egoism, and attains to His own natural spiritnal condition. 
Bat the body continues for a time on account of the impulse 
previously imparted to it. And the attainment of wisdom 
having put a stop to the operation of all such agents as 
virtue &c.—the operation of which is a necessary cause of 
rebirth—the body falls, and the Spirit regains His true 
character, and attains to absolute and eternal beatitude, 
never to return to the cycles of metempsychosis. 


THE TATTWA-KAUMUDL 

[Sankhya]. 


AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


(1). Rkverijnce to the One Unhorn, Red, White and 
Black, producing many children; and also to the Unborn 
Ones Who have recourse to Her, and renounce Her on having 
enjoyed the pleasures afforded by Her. 


To the Great Rishi Kapila, and his disciple Asiiri, as also 
to Panchasikha and Iswara-Krishna,—to these we bow in 
reverence. 


(2). In this world, that expounder is listened to by the 
audience, who offers e.xpositions of facts 
KarUcil”!whose knowledge is desired by them. Those, 
on the other hand, who expound undesired 
doctrines, are given up by them, as mad men, or as men 
unacquainted with science and custom. And that science is 
desirable which being known, leads to the attainment of the 
fina. end of man. Gon8e(iuently, as the. sc.icnce to be (here¬ 
after) explained supplies the means to the final goal, therefore, 
the author introduces the desirability of the subject-matter 

KakikA I. 

There being (in this world) an impediment caused by 
the three kinds of pain, (there arises) a desire for 
enquiry into the means of alleviating them. And if 
(it be urged that) the enquiry is superfluous on account 
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of (the existence of) obvious means,—(we reply that 
it is) not so : because these (latter) are neither absolute 
nor final. 

(3) . The subject-matter of science would not be enquired 

into—(1) if there existed no pain in this 
'^orld ; or (2) if thoiigli extant, its removal 
were not desired ; or (It) even if desired, its 
removal were impossible,—such impossibility arising either 
from the eternal character of the pain, or from ignorance of 
the means of alleviating it; or (4) notwithstanding the pos- 
sibilitv of removing it, if the subject-matter of science did not 
afford the adequate means ; or (5) lastly, if there were other 
and easier means elsewhere available. 

(4) . Now, that there is no pain and that its removal is 

not universally desired, are opposed to facts, 
sioa'of With this view, it is declared: '"'There 

being an impediment caused by the three 
kinds of pain.” The three kinds of pain constitute (what is 
ordinarily called) the “triad of pain.” And these are: (1) 
The naturo-intrinsic {Adhydtmika), (2) The natnro-extrinsic 
{Adhibhautika), and (3) The super-natural {Adhidaivika,). Of 
these the naturo-intrinsic is two-fold, bodily and mental. Bodily 
pain is caused by the disorder of the various humours, wind, 
bile, and phlegm; and wcKte/ pain is due to desire, wrath, 
avarice, affection, fear, envy, grief, and the non-precention 
of particular objects. All these are called intrinsic on ac¬ 
count of their admitting of internal rfmedies. Pains submit¬ 
ting to external remedies are two-fold : extrinsic, and super¬ 
human. The extrinsic are caused by men, beasts, birds, rep¬ 
tiles and inanimate things ; and the superhuman ones owe their 
existence to the evil influence of planets and the various 
class of elementals. Thus the fact that pain,—a specific 
modification of the attribute of Foulness (Rajas)—is experi¬ 
enced by each soul, cannot be gainsaid. “ Impediment ” 
{Abhighala) is the connection of the sentient faculty with the 
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conscionsness of disagreeableness cansed by the three kinds of 
pain residing in the internal organs. Thns then this idea 
■of disagreeableuess constitutes the cause of the desire for the 
alleviation of pain. Though pain cannot be absolutely 
prevented,yet it is possible to alleviate it—as will be explained 
subsequently. Thus it is concluded that (enquirey is going 
to be made) “ into the means of alleviating it” (the three 
kinds of pain). In “ Tadapatjhatake ” the particle tot refers to 
the three kinds of pain; and thongh this forms the subordi¬ 
nate factor in the preceding compound, yet it is mentally the 
more proximate (and hence the following pronoun refers to 
it in preference to the other and primary factor of the 
compound). The means of alleviation, too, are only those 
derivable from science,—and none other. 

(6). Objection: “ On account of obvious remedies., suck 
enquiry is superfluous," That is to say; 
inquJry we grant the existence of the triad 
8enne*^'*°of 'obvious pain, and also the desirability of its 
removal, as also the possibility thereof; 
we go farther, and grant that the means 
derivable from the Sdstras arc adequate to the removal. 
With all this, however, the present enquiry becomes super¬ 
fluous ; because we have easier obvious means for the removal 
of pain, and further because of the difficult character of the 
means prescribed in the Sdstra —a full knowledge of abstruse 
philosophical principles, attainable only by a long course of 
traditional study extending over many lives. Says a popular 
maxim : ‘ When a man can find honey in the house, wherefore 
should he go to the mountains ? So, when the object of desire 
has been attained, which wise man will make any further 
attempts ?’* Hundreds of easy remedies for bodily pain are 
laid down by eminent physicians ; for the mental pains also 
we have easy remedies in the shape of the attainment of the 
objects of enjoyment—such as women, desirable food and drink, 
dress and the like. Similarly of the extrinsic pains we have 
easy remedies—such as acquaintance with moral and political 


Vide the Nydya-laii/ta, in 
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gcience, residence in safe places, &c. In the same manner, of 
superhuman troubles we have remedies in the shape of gems 
and charms, &c. 

(6) . Ileply: Not BO : ‘‘Because are neither absolute 

„ , . nor final." Absoluteness (of the means) 

Rej)ly : Obvious . . , . ... , j •*. 

means are not abso- consists in the certainty ol its enect; and its 
lute or final. jinality consists in the non-recurrence of tho 

pain once removed. The absence of these two properties is de¬ 
noted by the expression “Ekuntatyantobhacah. ” The universal 
affix tasi has a genitive force here. The upshot of the whole 
is this : On ac.couiit of not observing the unfailing cure of the 
different kinds of pain, even on tho employment in the pre¬ 
scribed manner of medicines, &c., mentioned before,—we 
predicate the want of certainty of the cure effected thereby ; and 
similarly from the recurrence of the pain once cured, we infer 
non-permanence of the core. Thus, though easily available, 
the obvious means do not effect absolute and final removal 
of pain. Consequently, the present enquiry is not super¬ 
fluous. 

(7) . Though the mention of the word pain in the very 

beginning is inauspicious, yet that of the 

Anspiciousncsa of extirpatory means as leading to its removal 
the begiiirinig word. . r , , . 

, 18 auspicious; and as such quite appro¬ 
priate at the commencement of a treatise. 


(8). Objection: We grant the inadequacy of obvious 
means ; but we have pthers prescribed in the 
Ohjeetion. ■. Volie Ycdas—siicli as Jyotishfoma, &c.—which 
removal iTl i')!iUi!° ® thousand years—a whole host of 

these forming the Ritualistic portion of the 
Vedas. And these means verily will remove the triad of pain 
absolutely and finally. Declare.s the S'ruti : “Desiring Heaven 
one must perform sacrifices and Heiri'en is thus described in 
the Bhattavartika “Pleasure, uuirii.xed and unintersperscd 
with pain, and attainable by pure longing for it, is what is 
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expressed by the word Heaven." Heaven thus consists in 
pleasure, diametrically op 2 )Osed to pain, which by its very 
existence extirpates all kinds of 2 )ain; nor is this pleasure 
short-lived,—for, declares the SVzrtz : “We drank the Soma 
and became immortal” [Atharvaairas III]. Ami if the celestial 
pleasure were short-lived, how could there be ‘ immortality ’? 
Hence the Vedic means for the removal of })ain, which can be 
gone through in a moment, a few hours, a day, a month, or a 
year,—are easier than discriminative knowledge, w’hich can 
be attained only by a long course of traditional study extend¬ 
ing over many lives. Thus then the j^roposed enquiry again 
becomes superfluous. 

Reply : 

KahikA II. 

The revealed is like the obvious ; since it is connect¬ 
ed with impurity, decay and excess. A metliod con¬ 
trary to both is preferable,—consisting in descrimina- 
tive knowledge of the Manifested, the Unmanifested, 
and the Knowing (Spirii;. 

(9). is that which is heard during the 

tutorial lectures of a qualified teacher,—and 

is Uke the obviou^^'^ (written). Artu'sravika = relating to 

Anusrava or Veda, that which is known 
therefrom. The list of religious rites laid down in the Vedas 
is ^luilto the obvious (means, meutioned before);—both being 
equally inefficient in the absolute and final removal of the / 
triad of i)aiu. TJiougli the text uses the generic term “ Vedic” 
(“ Anusramka ”), yet it ought to be taken as implying only 
the ritualistic portion of it; because descrimiuative knowledge 
also^ forms part of the Veda (which of course is not what the 
autlior means). Says the S'ruti •. “ The Spirit ought to be 


This KSrika emboUics, as Davies rightly remarks, the leading priTiciple 
of Kapila’s philosophy, according to which final emancipation is attainable not 
by rtdigioiiK rites. Init by dcscrirainative knowledge as explained by Kapila. 
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known and deseriminated from Primordial Matter” {Brihada~ 
ranyaka 2-4-5); (by so doing) “the agent does not return, yea he 
does not return (into this world)” {ChkAndogaya 8-15). 


(10). Reason for the above assertion is given; '■'■since it is 


Because impure, 
decaying and exces¬ 
sive. 


connected with impurity, decay and excess.^* 
The impurity lies in the fact of the Soma- 
sacrifiec, &c., being accompanied by animal- 


slaughter, and the like. Says the revered Panchasikhftcbarya: 


“ It (the sin attendant upon slauglitcr) is slightly mixed, 


destructible and bearable.” The ‘ slight mixture’ is that of 


the principal effect (yipurm, i.e. merit) of the Jyotishtoma, 
^'c., with the minor apurva, the cause of evil, due to 
animal-slaughter. The epithet 'destructible' implies that 
the sin is removeable by certain expiatory rites ; but if some 
how, these are neglected, then at the time of the fructifica¬ 
tion of the principal Karma (merit), tbe evil element (demerit, 
caused by the slaughter) also bears its fruits ; and as long 
as these latter are being experienced, they are borne with 
patience; hence the epithet ‘ Experts (in rituals) 

dangling in the nectar-tanks of Heaven attained to by a 
host of virtuous deeds, have to bear the spark of the fire of 


pain brought about by the element of evil (in the rituals). 


(11). It cannot be urged that the generic law—“Kill not 
The impurity animal,” is set aside by the specific 

of animal-slaughter in one, “ Kill the animal for the Agnishtoma" 

a sacrifice,established. , . - j* - v 

—because they do not contradict each 
other ; and it is only when two laws arc mutually con¬ 
tradictory, that the stronger sets aside the weaker. In the pre¬ 
sent instance, however, there is no contradiction, the two laws 
treating of two entirely diflerent subjects. For the negative 
law “Kill not, only declares the capability ofthe slangh- 
ter to produce evil, and hence pain; but it does not do away 
with the fact of its being necessary for ,the completion of the 
sacrifice ; and in the same manner, the followdng injunction 
“ Kill the animal, itc.,” declares the necessity of animal- 
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slanghter in the sacrifice, but does not negative tlie fact of its 
being‘prodnctiVC of sin. Nor is there any contradiction between 
the productivity of sinand the capability of helping the comple¬ 
tion of a sacrifice. Animal-slaughter can produce sin in the 
man, and at the same time, quite consistently help a sacrifice. 

(IS). The properties— demy ( non-permanence) and 

excess —belong really to the effect; but are 

Non-pcrman- here attributed to the means. This Aoh- 

shown to apply to permanence, is inierred from the tact ot 

the results of Vedic Heaven being i\. caused entity. Further, 
action. , , o , X 

Jyotishtoma, &c., are the means to the 
attainment of Heaven only, whereas the Vdjapcya, &c., 
lead to the attainmont of the kingdom of Heaven. This is 
what constitutes the '^excess" spoken of. The greatnes.s of 
one’s magnificence is a source of pain to another of les-ser 
magnificence. 

( 13 ) . In the passage “ Drinking Soma, we became im¬ 

mortal” —immortality implies long-durabi- 
of vLlic dcclaredelswhere: “Immortality 

action is only long- is durability till the final dissolution of all 
durability. elemental (or finite) existence.” Hence 

the S'ruti- “ Neither by deeds, nor by children, nor by wealth, 
but by renunciation alone they got immortality” \_Makd- 
^rhjana Upanishad X.—.5]; and again “ Swarga shines in a 
secluded valley at a distance, which the ascetics alone 
enter. By actions did the ascetics with children, desiring 
wealth, get death. Therefore those other learned Kishis, who 
were above all action, got immortality.” 

( 14 ) . With all this in view, it is declared: “ A method 

contrary to both is preferable—consisting in 
deJerim^inatrve descrimhiative knowledge of the Manifested, 
wisdom. • the Unmanifested, and the Knowing'' 

Tasmat refers to the Vedic means of 
removing pain. A method,—contrary to the impure Soma- 
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sacrifice, &c,, bringiag about excessive and short-lived results, 
—is pure, i. e., uumixed with evils due to animal-slaughter, 
anc leads to results non-exceasive and everlasting, as is 
clear from the S'ruii ])reclu(liug all return to meteinpycho- 
eis for people possessing descriminativo knowledge, The 
argument based on the said result being a caused entity cannot 
be urged as a ground for its non-permanence ; because this holds 
only in the case of the effect being an entity ; in the present 
case, however, the consequence—the removal of pain—is a 
negation, a non-entity. And such negation putting an end to 
cansal efficiency, there can be no further effect, in the shape 
of more pain. For it is a fact admitted on all hands that 
the causal activity lasts only till the attainment of descri- 
minative knowledge, This will be explained later on. (Karri- 
ka LXVI.) 

( 16 ). The literal meaning of the Kdri/iu, however, is this : 

The means of removing pain, consisting in 
of^he Kari^***^*”* descrimiiiative knowledge of the Spirit, 
as apart from Matter, is different from the 
scriptural means, and hence is preferable. Tlie ScrqAural 
is good inasmuch as it is authorised by the Veda and as such 
capable of removing pain to a certain extent. The descri- 
minative knowledge of the Spirit as distinct from Matter is. 
also good. Of these two, the latter is superior. 

(16). ; “Whence does such dcscriminative know¬ 

ledge arise”? ybfSWCT-: '■'■From discriminative 

Source of Uescri- knoioledqe of the Manifested., the Vnnthni- 
minutive know- . , v „ „ 

ledge. jested, and. ike Kiwwing. Knowledge oi 

the Manifested precedes that of its cause, 
the Unmanifested ; and from the fact of both of these (Mani¬ 
fested and Uumanifested) being for another’s purpose, we infer 
the existence of the Spirit. Thus then we find th.at these 
three are mentioned in the order of precedence of the know¬ 
ledge thereof. The npsliot of the whole then .is this : The 
knowledge of the distinction of Spirit from Matter arises 
from dcscriminative knowledge—consisting in meditation 
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and contemplation nninterrnptedly and patiently practised 
for a long time, of the Manifested, &c., previously heard of in 
the S'ruti and Purdnaa, and then established by scientific 
reasoning. This will be explained in detail in Kfi,rikS, LXIV. 


(17) . Having thus decided Philosophy to be needful for 
Four-foH division of the enquirer, the author, with a view to 

wiegorics. commence the work, sets down, in brief, the 

import of the system, in order to concentrate the attention 
of the enquirer. 

KArikA hi. 

“ Nature or Primordial Matter, the root of all, is 
not produced; the Great Principle (Mahat, i. e., Buddhi) 
and the rest are seven, being both producer and pro¬ 
duced ; sixteen are the produced ; and the Spirit is 
neither the producer nor the produced.” 

Briefly, the objects treated of in the system are four-fold. 
Some of them are merely productive, some merely prodacta, 
others both productive and products, and others, neither the 
one nor the other. 

(18) k It being asked —What is the productive ? The answer 

is—Nature or Primordial Matter is the root 
Tue Prodnctive. Universe, an aggregate of effects ; of 

Matter itself there is jio root, or else we would be landed in 
an unwarranted regressua ad infinitum. 

(19) . How many are the objects that are both productive 

and products, are these? The 

answer is—The (Jreat Principle and the 
rest^ are both. As the Great Principle 
(Buddhi) being the cause of Self-consciousness (Ahaukara) 
is the effect of Nature ( Prakriti ), so is Self-consciousness 
2 
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the canse of the five subtle rrimary Elements (Tanmatras) 
together with the eleven seuse-organs, aud at the same time, 
the effect of tlie Great Principle; and so are the five subtle 
Primary Elements the cause of the grosser elements, Vril* *• 
(Ak&sa) aud the rest, aud at the same time, the effect of Self- 
consciousness. 

(20) . How many aro the productions, pure aud simple, and 

Xho Products what are they ? It is said—“ The produ¬ 
ctions are sixteen''’ — i. e., the five gross 
elements (earth, <ic.) and the eleven sense-organs,—these are 
mere products or modifications not productive. Though cow, 
pot, trees, &c., are modifications of earth, and so are curd and 
sprout, of milk and seed respectively, yet these facts do not 
touch our position ; since trees, &c., do not differ from earth, 
in their mcKce, and it is the juoductiveness of sometliing 
different iu essence, for which the term '■Prakriti' stands ; and 
further, cows, trees, &c., do not differ from each other in their 
essence, since they have, in comraou, the properties, grossness 
and perceptibility. 

(21) . The form of that which is neither productive nor pro¬ 

duct, is now stated. “ The spirit is neither 
productive. ® product nor productive.” All this will 

be explained later on. 


(22). In order to prove the above statements, the different 
kinds of proof ought to bo noticed. Nor 
Tlireekinds of proots. ^ gpecifir. definition without a 

general one. Hence the definition of proof in general follows. 


* Tlioup;h tins trunsliition of the word Attaint ia sure to j.ar upon European 
cars, aa borrowed from a work on fiction (Lytton's ” The Coming Kacc"), yet 
I have put it in, since I could not find any other word in the English language 
expressive enough to denote all tliat is connoted Hy the Sanskrit word Akilsa. 

*• Inane,” “ Astral I.ighl,” “ Ether,” “ Space,” vke., do not sufficiently represent 
the active ehuracter of the Sanskrit Akdsa. 
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KArikA IV. 

“Perception, Inference, and Valid Testimony are 
admitted to be the three kinds of proof necessary; 
because they include all kinds of jmoof. It is by proof 
that a fact is ascertained.” 


(23). Here, first ofall, we have to explain the word Pra,mdna, 
which explanation would form its definition. 

Proof dofinod. Proof, then, is defined as that by which 
right notion is dcterniined ; it thns becomes 
the cunse or means of all correct cognition. This definite 
right notion is a mental condition free from the contact of all 
that is either doubtful, self-contradictory or unknown; this 
comprehension too belongs to the human agent, and the result 
thereof is right notion; and that which le.ads to such right 
notion is Proof. Thus the term Proof 1% difi’oreutiated from 
all that leads to wrong notion, viz,, doubt, misconception, 
memory, and the like. 


(24). The author now rejects the different views with regard 


The thrce-foldness 
of proof. 


to the number of proofs: “ Of three kinds, ” 
—that is—of proof there are three kinds, 
neither more nor less. This we shall 


explain in detail after the specific definitions of the particular 
kinds of proofs. 


(25). Now, it is asked, which are the three kinds of proof? 

T1i£ answer is—“ Perception, Inferetice, and 
of proof.**'*'*'"'* Valid Testimony, Tlie above is an ex¬ 
position of what is popularly known as 
proof; "and a philosoplucal system is expounded for tho 
people, since thereto is its province confined. The cognitions 
of the'great sages, though realities, do not, in any way, help 
those of the ordinary people, and as such are not treated of 
here. 
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(26) . We grant that the number of proofs is 

The inclusion of three ; but wherefore should 

another proofs in the it not be more than three? The difierent 
aboTe-mentioncd. i_ i j i i i i 

schools do lay down others, as Analogy 

(Upamftna), &c. Reply—Since these three include all kinds 

of proof'' This will be further explained later on. 

(27) . Now an altogether dillereut question is raised—Why 
Necessity of cn- Should the philosophic system enquire into 

quiry into the differ- tho nature and kinds of proof, when it is 
ent kinds of proof. i^Quciied forth with the express purpose 
of explaining the Prarm'iya, i. e., the subject-matter of proof 
(i, e., correct cognition) ? To this it is replied —Since a fact 
is ascertained only by proofs.*' 

“determination or ascertainment.] 


Tho order of Ex¬ 
planation. 


(28). The exjilanation of the K&rik& 
follows the sense, not the order of the words. 


(29). Now on the occasion of the definition of the special 
The specific dc of proofs, the author of the Karik4, 


finitiona 

proofs. 


of the 


first of all, defines Perception, since it 
precedes all other Proofs, Inference, &c., 
which, therefore, are dependent ujion it; and further since 
there are no two opinions with regard to it. 


KArikA V. 


“ ‘ Perception * is definite sense-cognition ((. e., cogni¬ 
tion of particular objects through*the senses) ; ‘Infer¬ 
ence ’ is declared to be three-fold, and it is preceded 
by (based upon) the knowledge of the major premiss 
[asserting the invariable concomitance of the Linga 
(the Hetu, i. e., the characteristic mark, the middle 
term,) with the Lingi (the VyapakS. or the Skdhya, i. e., 
the major terra, in which the characteristic inheres] and 
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the minor premiss [asserting the existence of the 
characteristic in the Paksha, or the minor term] ; and 
‘Valid Testimony’ is true revelation (S'ruti).” 

The mention of “ Perception ” is only the statement of the 
term to be defined ; the remainder being the definition, by 
which word is meant the differentiation (of the term defined) 
from things of the same class or species, as well as from 
those of other classes. 


(30). The literal meaning (of the definition of Perception) 
“Perception” de- may be thus broken tip: objects {Viskaya) 
fined iia the^ definite are those that bind or connect the subject 
cufar objects obtain- {Vishayi) with their own forms, i. e., they 
ed through thesenses. jjiark out the Subject ; such are earth, 

pleasure, &c., belonging to us. The subtle Primary Elements 
are no objects (of sense) to ns, though they are so to Yogis 
and the Gods. ‘ Prativishaya ’ is that which is apjtlied to 
diflferent objects, i. e., the organs of sense. Application here is 
close proximity, or direct communication,— Pratitishaya, thus 
meaning, the sense-organ applied to, or in communication 
with, the object (perceived) ; and the definite cognition based 
on this (proximity) is “ Pratmshayadhyavasdyak." This 
cognition or knowledge, which is the result of an exercise of the 
Intellectual Faculty {Buddki), is defined as consisting in the 
preponderance therein, of the attribute of Goodness—following 
on the subjugation of that of Darkness— resulting from the 
proximity of the sense-organs to the objects of perception. 
This proximate existence (Vritti) is also called cognition. 
This is a Proof; and right notion results from the apprehen¬ 
sions of the sentient faculty by means thereof. 


(31). Intellect (Buddhi). being a modification of, orema- 
nation from. Nature (Prakriti, Primordial 
thIlnteSt?”a n“d Matter), is insentient; and so, therefore, 
the re fleet! on of are its coguitions, jar, &c. And similarly 
the Spirit therein. different modifications or productions 

of the Intellect—pleasures, &c., are insentient. The Snirit 
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(Purashii), however, having no real relation with these 
pleasures, is sentient. This Spirit, being reflected in the 
Intellect, appears to bo actually alFected by the cognitions 
and pleasures, &c., really belonging to the Intellect—which 
latter, therctore, are said to favour an intelligent entity, the 
fe[)irit. Through this reflection in the intelligence of the 
Spirit, the non-intelligeut Bvuldhi and its cognitions appear 
endued with intelligence. This will bo further explained in 
Kariha XX. 


(3S). In the definition, the mention of ‘ definite cognition' 
The above riefiiii- aside all donbtful knowledge, because 
tion differentiates the latter is not definitely comprehended 

Parceprion from all ii w i it ■ 

othar forms of co;,'- or Well-defined, uud heucc IS Uncertain. By 
saying “ ohje-cts,” their contraries, all non¬ 
entities, are excluded; as by saying ‘ and thereby 

implying proximity of the sen.se-organs to the objects—are 
excluded “ Inference,” and “ Trustworthy Assertion.” Thus 
‘ the definite cognition of particular objects ’ is a complete 
definition of Perception, since it serves to distinguish it from 
all other things of the same, as well as of diflerent classes 
The definition of Perception ” given by other philosophical 
systems are neither impugned nor defended, for fear of being 
too prolix. 


(33). How can one, denying Inference as a proof,— viz., the 
Inference u esta- Materialist—bc certain of the ignorance, 
biisheti as a, distinct doubt or erroneousiiess of another iffau ? 

Since, these—ignorance, Ac,—are not per¬ 
ceptible to onr mtirtal eyes ; nor can nuy other method of 
proof be applied to this ease, since no other (than Perception) 
is accepted as such (by tlte Materialist). And not knowing 
the ignorance, &c., of others, and thus going about addressing 
people at random, one would be despised by the enquirers as 
a mad man. Consequently, (we assert) that the ignorance, 
Ac., of others are inferred from such marks or characteristics, 
as difference of meaning or si)cech, &c. Thus, however unwill- 
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ing, the Materialist is constrained to accept Inference as a 
distinct method'of proof. 

(34). And Inference following directly from Perception, its 
definition mnst follow close upon that of 
Perception ; there again, on account of the 
particular definition being based on the 
general one, the author gives the latter first—“ Jt is ■preceded 
by (a notion o/) the middle* and nmjor terms; ”—the middle 
term being the Vydpya or pervaded, and the major term, the 
or pervadcr. the pervaded ( Fyd/)ya) is that which 
is brought to its own natural sphere, after the removal of all 
dubious and assumed conditions; and that by which the 
Vyapya is thus brought in, is the pervader ( Vydpaka). The 
mention of “ the mark and the marked,” both of which must 
bo objects, indicates objective or substantive cognition. 
Inference proceeds from the knowledge of smoke as the per¬ 
vaded (the mark) and the fire as the pervader (the marked). 
Lingi (the marked) must be twice construed in the definition, 
in order to imply the minor premiss [in which is stated the 
relation of the minor term (the Pakska), with the middle term 
(^Iletu)^. Thus the general definition of Inference comes to 
be thus:— ^‘■Inference is (a method of cognition) preceded by 
(f. e., based on) the knowledge of the relations of the major 
{Sddhya), the minor {Paksha) and the middle (Iletu) terms 
with one another.” [That is to say. Inference is the know¬ 
ledge derived from the major and the minor premises]. 


(56). The author now sketches the divisions which have 
been laid down by other systems also— 
“ Inference is of three kinds f i. e., the spe¬ 
cial divisions of Inference are three-fold— 
(i) The a priori [Purvavat—the inference 
of the effect from the cause, as of rain from 
the gathering of the clouds], (ii) The a, 
posteriori [Seshavat—the inference of the 
cause, from the effect, as of rain from rise in the river], and 


Tho three Uinda oI 
Tnfciftjicu—(1) The 
a priori. (/V/'ty/w-Oi 
(2) The a ■p’^-'^tcriori 
(Seshavat), anil (:3) 
Tfbo infcrcm'i: fro til¬ 
th pprveption. of spO’ 
cicii (Sd^inanyatodri’’ 
^hta.) 


.Literally —the mark and the marked,’ 
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(iii) Inference from the perception of species or class [Inference 
based on relations other than the causal, as of substantiality 
from earthiness]. 


(86). First of all, Inference is of two kinds:—(1) The 
Affirmative {Vita) and (2) the Negative 

The first division That which is based on alfirma- 

of Inference. ^ j At. x i. ^ 

tive concomitance, 18 Vita ; and that basea 
on negative concomitance, the Avita. 

(37) . Of these, Avita is Seskacat (a posteriori or analytic). 

, Sesha is that which remains; and the 

The a potUriori In- Inferential knowledge having this re- 
mainder for its object is called Seskavat^ 
As is declaredt:—“ The cause in question being excluded, and 
(the qualification) not found elsewhere, the idea of the remain¬ 
ing (object) is Parisesha." [Vatsuyana Bh§.shya on the Nyaya 
Sutras.] Examples of this Avita Inference, founded on nega¬ 
tion, will be given later ou Karika IX]. 

(38) . The Vita is two-fold (1) Purvavat {a priori or syntke* 

„ tic and (2) from the perception of species. 

The a priori and Of tueso Purva 18 that whosc object 18 
that from the per- characteristics of its spe- 

Bpeeies. cies known; and the Inferential knowledge 


of which this forms the object is/•’Mrcarai:; as from the exis¬ 
tence of smoke is inferred the existance of an individual/re in 
the mountain,—Vae characteristics of the species ‘fire’hav¬ 
ing been previously perceived in the culinary hearth. The 
second kind of Vita— the Inference based ou the perception 
of the species—is that which has its object, such as has 


* The rda haa an A proposition for ite major premiss ; and the Avita, an A 
proposition, couvcrteil, per accident. 

+ As for instance, in a propased inference of the form-* sound haa earth for 
ite substrate, since It is a quality’—the possibility of sound being m earth being 
excluded on the ground of its never being concomiUint with smell, the quality 
apecifio of earth ; and there being no possibility perceived, of sound residing 
elsewhere, wc have the notion of sound, being a quality specific of Vril (AiXra) 
as Parisesha. 
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the characteristics of its species (previously) nnirnowa ; 
of this kiad are all inferences with regard to the sense- 
organs ; because in all inferences of this kind, the existence 
of the cause of the perception of colour («. e. vision) is inferred 
from the fact of its being an effect (and as such neces¬ 
sarily caused). Though the characteristics of instrumental 
cause in general have been perceived in objects like axes, 
&c., yet those of the species of the particular kind of such 
causes—the sense-organs which are inferred to exist as 
causing the perception of colour, &c.—are nowhere perceived. 
Nor are the individuals—the particular sense-organs—form¬ 
ing the class ‘ Sense,’ perceptible to our mortal eyes ; as are 
those of the class ‘ Fire.’ in this lies the difference between 
the Furmmt (a priori) Inference and the Sdmdnyatodrishta 
(Inference based on the perception of the species); though they 
resemble each other, inasmuch as both are Vita (affirmative). 
Here (in Sdm&mjatodrishta) drishta ~ darsana, i. e., perception; 
and Samdnyatah^Qi Samanya, i. e., species or class; to Sdrmnya. 
is added the universal affix Tasi. Thus then the term 
means—‘ The Inference, consisting in the comprehension by 
the individual of a species whose general characteristics are 
not known.’ All this has been fully explained by ns in the 
“ Nyayamriika-tdtparyatika and is not repeated here for 
fear of being too prolix. 

(39). Since the comprehension of the connection of words 
(in a sentence) is preceded by a process of 
balfd on inference with regard to the cause of action 

of the experienced youth directed, on hear¬ 
ing the words of the experienced director, and farther, since 
the comprehension of the meaning of a word is due to the 
knowledge of its denotation,—therefore Valid Testimony, is 
preceded by, and based upon. Inference. Hence, after having 
defined Inference, the author next defines Valid Testimony. 


3 


Here, o£ course, having the force of the Genitive. 
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“Valid Testimony M true revelation.” Hero the mention of 
Valid Testimony is merely a statement 

The dftflnitioii of , x i ^ i x ^ 

Trmtworthy Aimrr- 01 the term to beaenucd ; the rest lorming 

given in the definition. ‘True’ means ‘ proper 

hence ‘ true revelation means ‘ proper 

revelation.’ ‘ S'ruti' is the comprehension of the meaning of a 

sentence by means of the sentence. 


(40) . This is self-evident. It is trne ; since all apparent 

discrepancies and donbts with regard to 
aside by tlie fact of its pro¬ 
ceeding from the Veda, which is sviper- 
hnman. Thus also the knowledge obtained from Smritis, 
Pimlnas, &e., which are founded on the Veda, becomes true, 

(41) . To the primeval Kapila, in the beginning of the 
Smritis and Pura. Kiilpa, WO may attribute the reminiscence 

nas inolndodin of the S'ruti stndied in liis previous birth, 
“ Apta-Vachaiia. recollect, after the uiglit’s sleep, f hc 

occnrrcnces of the ];)revions day. And so did the revered 
Jaigishavya, in his conversation with Avatta, speak of his 
reminiscence of his births extending over snch a long time as 
ten Mahfikalpas : “ By me, evolving through ten Mahfikal- 
pas, &c.” 

(42) . By saying ‘ true revelation,’ all pretended revelations 

such as those of Sa.kya, Bhikslui, &c.,— 

The invalidity of 
these systems is due to tiieir making un¬ 
reasonable assertions, to want of sufficient basis, to their mak¬ 
ing statements contradictory to proots, and lastly to their 
being accepted only by Mleehcbhas or other mean people. 


(48). V distinguishes “Valid Testimony” from Inferenca. 
Oiff.renti.Uou of ^^^eaning of a sentence is the Prameya 
Valid Testimony (the fact to be proved): ‘sentence’ or 
from Infciciiec. , Word’ is not its property ; and as such could 
not be it.s mark or predicate. Mor does a .scntcucc, e.x- 
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pressing a meaning, Rtaiid in need of the comprehension of the 
connection of the mark and the marked which are the neces¬ 
sary conditions of Inference ; since the sentence of a new poet, 
previously unknown, expresses the meaning of sentences 
touching unknown regions.* 

(44). Having thus defined proofs, 
generically as well as specifically, the other 
kinds of proofs. Analogy and the rest, 
postulated by others, can be shown to ho 
included in the above. 


The other proofs 
postulatwl by other 
Kystems shown to be 
includficl in the three 
already defined. 


(45). Analogy (Upamdnd) is exemplified ns ‘ The gavaya 
(a species of ruminants analogous to the 
manr'Xwn'to'b; ^ccr) is like the cow.’ But the know- 
inoiuded in Apia ledge produced by this statement is nothing 
more than that produced by our “Valid 
Testimony.” The knowledge that the term ^gamya' 
denotes some object resembling the cow, is also nothing 
more tliau Inference. The object with reference to which 
experienced persons use a particular term, comes to be 
denoted by that term, in the absence of any other object 
(that could be so denoted), e.g., nrtT (the class ‘ cow ’) is denot¬ 
ed by *?t. In the same manner experienced people having 
asserted that “ the object denoted by the term, ,‘gavaya’re¬ 
sembles the cow,” the term ^ gamy a' comes to denote some¬ 
thing resembling the cow ;—and this knowledge is purely In¬ 
ferential. The cognition of similarity of the perceived 
‘ gaxaya ’ with the cow is the result of mere Perception; hence, 
tiie cow being recalled to memory, the cognition of the 
'■gamyas' similarity thereto bccoiues perception, pure and 
simple. Ami it cannot be further urged that the similitudef 


* Whereas Inference can belong only to objects previously known, 
t This is levolleil against the assertion of Manilana Misra in his Mimanta- 
nnkmmaiU, that the object ^f analogy is not cither the ynraya or the cow, 
but the similarity of the one in the other, which-caunot be said to be amen- 
able fn )i('rceptioii. 
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exiating in the cow is different from that in the ‘ gavaya ’ since 
the similarity of one species with another consists in both of 
them having a common mode of the conjunction of their 
various parts; and this common method of conjunction can bo 
one only ; and this being perceived in the ' gavaya' must be 
the same iu the cow also. Thus (we fiud) tlint nothing is left 
to be proved where Analogy could be applied to advantage. 
Hence Analogy is not a distinct Proof. 

(46). Similarly Apparent Inconsistency (ArtbS.patti) is 
not u distinct Proof. For the case of the 
.,iateT/(Arthi“aun assumption of the living Chaitra being 
showntobeiiiduded outside, when he is not found at home, is 
m Inference. cited as an instance of Apparent Inconsis¬ 

tency. To ns, Silnkhyas, this is nothing more than Inference. 
A particular object being non-pervading or finite, when not 
found in one jdacc, must be in another. The major premiss— 
in the form, that a finite object being in one place cannot be 
in another—is easily got at, with reference to our own bodies. 
Similarly the cognition of the external existence of an existing 
object, is inferred, from the mark of its not being m the house ; 
and this process is purely Inferential. Chaitra’s existence 
somewhere else cannot set aside the fact of his non-existence in 
the house ; and as such, non-existence in the house could, very 
rea8onably,”be urged as a reason for his being out.side. Nor 
does the fact of his non-existence in the house cutoff his exist¬ 
ence altogether ; aud consequently his entity could he said to 
retain itself outside. For Cliuitra’s non-existence iu the house 
contradicts cither his existence in toto, or merely his existence 
in tho house. The former alternative cannot stand, the subjects 
of the two propositions being difterent If you say that by 
the general assertion—“he must be somewhere" (without auy 
definite place being mentioned), any particular place—even 


• It is only when two stulcniciits arc made with regard to one and the 
»amo subject, tliat they contradict e.acJi other which is not the case in th 
present instance, 
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the lionse—may be implied ; and as sue.b the non-existence in 
'the house becomes uncertain; and thus there being co-objectivity 
between the two propositions noticed above, they would con¬ 
tradict each other,—wc reply : No: because the non-existence 
in the house having been ascertained by evidence—of Percep¬ 
tion in the present instance—cannot be set aside, on the ground 
of uncertainty, by the doubtful fact of his existence therein, it 
is not proper to assert that his proved non-existence in the 
liouse, while overthrowing his uncertain existence therein, 
would set aside liis existence in toto and set aside all doubt 
(of his existence in apace). Because Chaitra’s existence in the 
house, being contradictory to his proved non-existence therein^ 
is overthrown by this latter ; not so his existence in toto ; since 
this latter fact is altogether disconnected with the non-exist¬ 
ence in the house. Thus it is very proper to say that the 
external existence of an entity is inferred from its characteristic 
of internal non-existence. ITeuce the assertion—that the 
subject of Arthdpatti is the removal of contradiction after due 
consideration of the strength of two contradicting proofs—is 
set aside ; for there is no real contradiction between the parti¬ 
cular (the proof of non-existence in the house) and the general 
(that of mere existence). The other examples of Arthdpatti 
may similarly be shown to be included in Inference. Hence 
it is established that Apparent Inconsistency {Arthapatii) is 
not a proof distinct from (Disjunctive) Inference. 


(>7). igation (AMdra) again is nothing more than 
mere Perception. Tho Negation of a‘jar’ 
N 0 Kation(Abhiiva) jg tothiug more thau a particular modifica- 

shown to be iiiclud- i i i j • i i /‘x 

ed in Perception. tion 01 the Jburth characterised by (its) 
absence. Since all existences, with the 
single exception of Consciousness or Intelligence {Chit~~Sakti), 
are momentarily uudei'going modifications, all of which are 
perceptible to the senses ; therefore there is no ground left un¬ 
covered by Perception for which we should postulate a distinct 
proof iu the shape of Negation (^Abhdra). 
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(48) . “Probaljilif.y ” (Samfi/tava)-~e. the knowledge 

of the exi.stence of lesser weights ia 
‘ioT.i greater ones- -is also an instance of Infer- 
inciuded in Infer- euce. The heavier weight is known as not 

capable of existing without the lesser ones; 
and this fact leads to the belief in the existence of the latter 
in the former. 

(49) . That is called ‘'Riunour” (Aitihya), by the Sankhyas^ 

wliose first speaker is unknown, and 
disWeXi^afford- dowii by mere tradition— 

ing doubtful testi- c. ff., ‘a Yaksha resides in the Vnta, tree.’ 

This —Rnraonr—is not a proof; since it is 
doubtful owing to the fact of the first speaker being unknown. 
“Valid Testimony,” however, is that of which the speaker 
is known to be veracious. Thus the throe-foldness of proofs 
is established. 


(50). Thus have boon defined severally the different kinds 
of proof, with a view to demonstrate the existence of the Mani¬ 
fested, the Unmanifested and the Knowing. Of these, the 
Manifested—eax\X\,!k .(;..,—are perceptible in their true form, 
even to the common ploughman. And similarly the a 
Inference with reg,avd to the existence of lire in the mountain, 
could easily be arrived at through the mark of the smoko. Such 
being the case, a system of jihilosophy, propounded for the 
sake of these, loses much of its importance and neces“Hry 
character. Hence whnt is difiieult to be got at (by ordinary 
methods) should be explained by philosophy. Consequently 
the cases of application of the different proofs are laid down. 

KArikA VI. 


Knowledge of supersensuous objects is obtained 


The cases of appli¬ 
cation of the diuer- 
ent proofs. 


tlirongli Inference—the Sdmanya- 
todrlshta. What is not proved by this 
is proved by re\ elation. 
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(51) . The particle ^ distingniahes the Satmni/atodrishta 
from Perception and Inference a priori. Through the 
Sdmanyatodrishta Inference there arises knowledge of, 
Pradkdna* (Primordial Matter or Nature), and the Spirit' 
tot'll of which transcend the senses,—and this knowledge is’ 
due to the operation of Buddhi reflected in (kjnsciousness 
CAaitaiiya (belonging to Spirit). The above implies the appli-; 
cation of the Seshavat (Negative) Inference also. 

(52) . Then, does t,he Sdm&mjfitodrishta Inference alone 
apply to all objects transcending the senses ? If so, we shall 
have to deny the existence of the Olreat Princijde (Mahat), 
&c., as also of Heaven, Destiny and the Gods in hea ven, in the 
case of which tlie inference <loes not apply. Hence it is said 
—“By this, (j'V.,” and as a simple “by tins’" would suffice to 
give the required meaning, the must be taken as referring 
to Seshavat (Negative) Inference.t 


(53). Objection —Granted all this. But the non-perceii- 
tiou of such objects as ‘ sky-flowers,’&c., leads to their being 
accepted as non-entities; in the same way we might infer the 
non-existence of Nature, and the rest (which are like sky- 
flowers not amenable to perception). This being the case, why 


• Honcetorth Praflhana, Prakriti or Avyakta will, for the sake of simplicity, 
be translatcil !is ‘Nature.’ 

f«There is a liifference of opinion 'among Commentators as to llie c.tplana- 
tion of this Kfirifc.'l, especially the first half of it. Vaehaspati Misra, as wc 
have seen, explains it as—‘we have aknow'leiige of suiiersensnoiis objects, 
through the S/LiiiinyatodriMla luferenoe.’ Gaudapaila takes it the same way. 
But Nirftyana Tirtha expl.ains thus—“lu ‘Sdmdnyatah' the affix 'tani' ig 
substituteil for the genitive case-termination. Thus the meaning is tliat of all 
(generic) objects amenable to the senses, wehavcaknoM’hxlge from Prreeption. 
Ac." This hast is the sense aceepte.! by Pavics in his tianslation. But the 
former interpretation appears to bo the more roitsonablo. Because it cannot be 
said that Inference does not apply to objects amenable to the senses. Davies, 
in a foot-note in loco, says tWat ‘ Se.mthiya,' “docs not mean, &c.” But lie loses 
sight of the fad tliaf “ " is the teehnkal name of a parti¬ 

cular kiu'l ol lulcrencc. 
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have recourse to the various kinds of Inference for the sake of 
these latter ? 

The reply is— 

KarikA VII. 

“ (Non-perception arises) from excessive distance, 
extreme proximity, destruction of the sense-organs, 
absence of mind (inattention), subtlety (or minuteness), 
intervention (or the existence of some intermediate 
barrier), predominance (of other objects), and from 
intermixture with with other like objects.” 

(54). The “ non-perception” of the following K4rik4 is to 
be construed along with this, in accordance with the maxim 
of the “ looking (back) of the lion.”* 

A bird soaring high, though existing, is yet not per¬ 
ceived on account of extreme remoteness. 

ThedifEorentcausea ‘Extreme’ Uiti) must also be taken with 

of tho non-perception _ • *1. » , / ♦ v 

of objects, expiainGd. proxiTOity (sdMpyci) — 6* y., the non-per- 
ception, through extreme nearness, of the 
collyrinm (anjana) in the eye. 

“ Destruction of organs" — e. g,, blindness, deafness, &c. 

From absence of mind "—As a person, under the 
influence of (some very strong) desire, &c., does not perceive 
objects, even in bright daylight, though quite within the 
range of his senses. 

“ From Minuteness "—As for instance, however, much we 
may concentrate onr mind {i. e., however attentively we 
may look) we can never perceive atoms, though under our 
very eyes. 

^^From Intervention" — e. g., one cannot see the Queen 
behind the walls. 


* “ The maxim of the lion’s (backward) glance, is generally used to mark 
the connection of a thing with what precedes and follows.” The 

Nyaya-Latiha in laca,] 
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"•From subjugation or suppression’’'^r. g., the noii-per- 
Geptiou of the constellations, suppressed hy the brighter rays 
of the sun. 

“ Fium hitermixture" —as one does not preceive drops 
of rain-water, disappearing in a tank. 

(55) . The ^ in the Kilrika has a collective force, implying 

even those not here mentioned; such as ^non-production' 
is also among the causes of non-perception—as one cannot 
perceive, in the milk, tlu*. curd, not yet produced therefrom. 

(56) . The upshot of the whole then is, that the non-exist¬ 
ence of a certain object cannot be inferred merely from the 
fact of its not being perceived; for there is danger of the 
principle being unwarrantably stretched too far. Thus, for 
instance, a certain individual, getting out of Ids house, can 
never be he said to be assured of the non-existence of tlie 
inmates, simply on the ground of his not seeing them. The 
fact is that it is only witli reference to objects capable of 
being perceived on the occasion, that non-pereeption leads to 
the inference of their non-existence. And tins capability of 
being perceived can never belong to Nature &c., (which are by 
their nature imperceptible); and as such it is not proper for 
intelligent men to infer their non-existence merely from their 
non-perception or imperceptibility. 


Question —Which of the above—mentioned causes (of non- 
perooptiou) applies in the case, of Nature, Ac. ? The repig is— 

Kaiuka VIII. 


The non-apprehension of this (Nature) is due to its 


The non-appre¬ 
hension of Nature, 
doe to anbtlety and 
not tonou-existencQ 
I tsexistence verified 
by its effects. 


subtlety, not to it.s non-existence; 
since it is apprehended through its 
effects. These effects arc the Great 
Prirfciple, and the rest—effects (some 


of) which are similar, and (some) dissimilar to Nature. 
4 
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(57) . Why should we not, continues the objector, attribute 
the non-apprehension of Nature to its non-existence, as we do 
of the seventh hind of unction (in rhetoric) ? 

The Author replies.— “Not due to its no7i-cxistence." Why ? 
“Because it is apprehend,ed through its ejfects." It refers to 
Nature. The proofs of the apprehension of the Spirit will he 
mentioned later on, in Ki\rika XVII. If we find direct 
perception inapplicable in the case of objects, whose existence 
is ascertained by means of evidence other than that afforded 
by perception itself, we at once infer the inapplicability to be 
due to incapacity* (and not to non-existence of the object 
itself).] The seventh unction on the other hand, has not its 
existence ascertained by any proof, and as such, the incapacity 
of perception cannot be urged in its case. 

(58) . Granted all this, but which are the effects from' 
whose existence, you infer that of Nature ? The reply is—• 
“The Qreat Principle, and the rest are the effects^ 

This will be proved later on (Ivariha XXII.) Next are 
mentioned the similarity and dissimilarity in form, of these 
effects, with Nature—the comprehension of both of which is 
anxiliary to discriminative knowledge:— “Similar and 
dissimilar to Nature." 

This division will be farther treated of in K4rikS, XXIII 
et, seq, 

(59). From (the existence off the 
effect is inferred (that of) the cause :—on this 
point there is diversity of opinion. Thus 
some philosophers (Ihe Bauddhas) assert 
the production of entity from non-entity. 
Others (the Vedantists) represent the whole 


* On the part of perception. 

t This statement is with reference to Nature, the existence of which is 
proved through its effects—the proof being based on the general proposition 
“Every effect must have a cause.” The effects, Mahat, icc., are perceptible; 
these must have a cause, and this cause ia Nature, 


Different views 
with regard to the 
nature of the effect, 
(1). The Bauddha 
view of the effect 
being an entity 
arising from non¬ 
entity. (2). The 
Vedanta view of the 
whole series of 
effects being a mere 
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evolution from a sin- 
pie real entity. (3). 
The ^lyaya and 
Vai.seshika view of 
the effect being a 
non-eniity arising 
from entity. (4). 
The S^lukhya view 
of the effect being 
an entity arising 
from an entity. 


series of effects as a mere evolution from a 
single entity, aud not a real entity in it¬ 
self. A third set of philosophers (the 
Nayayikas) hold the production of non¬ 
entity from entity. The Sankhyas lastly 
teach that from entity enninates entity. 


( 60 ). 


Tho impossibility 
of the existence of 
nature beiug proved 
in accordance with 
the first three 
views. 


Now, we cannot establish the existence of Nature, 
ill aceordanee wif h the first tliree theories. 
The Universe consists essentially of sound, 
&c., which are different forms and modi¬ 
fications of jileasure, pain and delusion,— 
and as such hears testimony to the charac¬ 
ter of Nature., which lies in its being constituted by goodness. 
passio n and darkness. Such lieing the ca.se, if wo assert tho 
production of entity from non-entity (the Banddlia view) [wo 
would land ourselves in an absurdity] viz., how could the 
cause, au nndefiuablc (unreal) non-entity, consist of sound, 
and the rest which are different forms of pleasure, &c.? For, 
certainly we cannot hold the identity of entity and non-entity 
(two opposites). Nor could the doctrine of the emanation of 
entity from entity (the Sankhya view) be njdield in accordance 
with the theory that the phenomena of sound, &,c., are mere 
evolutions from a single entity (the Vedanta view). Nor 
again could we attribute jdieuoinenality (or changeability) to 
the single ; in fact the notion of such phenomenality (chauge- 
ablaiiess) with regard to the unphcuoinenal (unchangeable) 
would be a mistake. Even in the theory of Kankda and 
Gautama, who maintain the production of non-entity from 
entity, tlie existence of Nature cannot be proved; since, 
according to them, the cause is not identical witli the effect, 
inasmuch as entity and non-entity arc diagonally oi)posed to 
each other.* 


♦ According to the Nayilyikas the cause is an entity, the effect a non¬ 
entity; and since an entity and a non-entity cannot be identical, therefore 
the cause and the effect cannot bo identical. 
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(61) . Hence.itiorder to establish the existence of Nature, 
the author first declares the effect to be an entity, (even prior 
to causal operation). 

Karika IX. 

The effect is an entity ; (1) because a non-entity can 
never be brought into existence ; (2) 
the effect*beTijg*an because of a (determinate) relation of 
the cause (with the effect); (3) be¬ 
cause everything cannot be possible (by any and every 
means) ; (4) because a competent (cause) can do (only) 
that for wliich it is competent; and (5) lastly, because 
the effect is non-di(ferent from the cause. 

(62) . The efiect is an entity—that is to say, it is so even 

prior to the operation of the cause. Against 
Bauddha view this theory, the Nayftyikns caiiuot urge the 
^ ■ fault of the absurdity of the production of an 

already existing object. Because though the production of the 
sprout and the jar is consecjiient upon the destruction of the 
seed and the lump of clay respectively, yet causal energy can 
only he attributed to au entity in the shape of the seed, and 
not to its destruction [a kind of negation, a uon-entityj. 
Further if you assert the production of entity from non-entity, 
this latter, being at any time available, would give rise to the 
(absurd) possibility of any and every effect being produced at 
any aud all times. All this has been explained by us in the 
Nyayav&rtikatatparyatlka. 

(63) . The belief in the existence of the phenomenal 

world cannot be said to be illusory unless 

The Veddnta view have Some proof invalidating its 

net. . , « 

existence.* 


* This is urged against the Ved&uta theory of the effect being an 
•Tolntion from a single real entity, 
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{64j. Now remains tlie theory of Gautama and Kanftda, 
with reference to which the author asserts— 
The u 77 ^^ gffgct 2 a' an entity'' In support of 

VaiseshiUa viewcri- *■' /* 

ticised; and the this assertion, the tollowmg proofs are 

Wisher ***''^' adduced .—(1) “ Stince a non-entity can 

never be brought into existence." If the 
effect were a nou-eiitity before the operation of the cause, it 
could never be brought into existence by anybody. By even a 
thousand artists blue can never he made yellow. If you assert 
entity aud non-entity to be mere properties belonging to the 
jar, then in that case, the qualified object (the jar) being non¬ 
existent, no property could belong toil; and as »uch the entity 
the (property) remains in the same condition (/. e,, cannot he 
attributed to the jar). Nor can non-entity (as a quality) be 
attributed to it. For, how can non-entity belong to the jar 
(as a property) when it is neither in any way related to it 
nor cognate to it ? Hence as after the causal operation, so 
too before it, the effect subsists. 

Such being the case, all that remains to be done by the 
cause is the manifestation or unfolding of the pre-existing 
effect [i. e., its emanation from the cause wherein it has been 
lying latent]. The manifestation ofsomethingexisting before¬ 
hand is a fact quite compatible with experience ; as of the 
oil from sesamum by pressure, of rice from paddy by thumping, 
and of milk from cows, by milking. On the other hand, we 
ha^e no instance of the manifestation of a non-entity ; for a 
non-entity is never seen to be cither manifested or produced. 

( 66 ). (2) For the following reason also does the effect 

subsist before the operation of the cause : “ Because of a 
{determinate) relation of the cause loith the efectP That is to 
say, the effect subsists because of the relation holding between 
itself and its material cause. That is, the cause produces 
the effect when in relation with it ; and (we all know) that 
no relation with a non-existing effect is possible ; hence the 
effect must be an entity. 
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(66) . G ranted all this; bnt, continues the objector 
wherefore is the effect not producible by causes unconnected 
therewitli? Wo reply, that under such circunistances, 
only non-entity would be produced. With tliis reply in view 
the author lays dosvn ;— 

( 3 ) “Sinci>. everythinfi cannot be possihlc." —-If the effect 
nnconnectcd witli the cause could he produced (by that cause), 
tlien every effect would arise from every cause (without 
restriction), there being no other limitation save that of 
unconncctcdiicss (wliich any cause can have with reference to 
any effect.) But sucli is not the case. Hence a connected 
eitcct only can be produced by a connected cause, and not an 
nncounocted effect by an unrelated one:—as say the 
Sfirikhyas—“There is no relation of the cause, imbued with 
entity, witli non-entity ; those holding the production of an un¬ 
connected effect will land themselves in a regressus ad 
ivjinitum." 

(67) . Objection: Bo it so: But an entity, though nn- 
Tchitcd, will alwiiys produce the clfcct for which it is 
corapeteiit; and thi.s competency too could be inferred from 
the presence of the effect, and a.s such we .sail clear of the 
regressus ad infuiitum. 

Reply : (4) ‘-Since a competent cause does that for which it 
is competent.'” —Now then, asks our author, doe.s this 
‘ Capability or competency ’ belougiug to the cause imbued 
with the causal energy, apply to every effect or only to those 
to which the cause is competent? If the former, then die 
same confusion arises ; if the latter, then the following ques¬ 
tion will arise—how docs the energy hpply to non-entity? 
On this point if it be asserted that the (causal) energy itself is 
so constituted as to produce only certain effects, not others ; 
then we ask—Is this peculiarly constituted energy of }'ours 
connecteij with the particular effect or not ? In the former 
case, do relation being possible with a non-entity, the effect 
must be an entity ; in the latter, yon have the same endless 
series of causes and effects. Hence it is reasonably declared 
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that (the eflfect is an entity) “ because a competent cause can 
only produce an effect Jor which it is competent." 


(68) . (5) For the following reason too is the effect an 
entity : ‘•‘■Since the effect is connate {non-different) with the 
cause.” —‘The effect is not different from the cause ; and the 
cause is an entity ; then how can the effect, non-different from 
this latter, be a non-entity ? 

(69) . The proofs establishing the non-difference of cause 

and effect are the following : (a) The cloth 

Proofs of the non- [an effect) is not different from the threads 
dliierenoc of cause 

and effect. (its material cause), since it is a property 

characteristically inhering in the latter 
[i. e., since the cloth inheres in the threads constituting it]. 
An object differing in its essence from another, can never 
inhere in it; as the cow in the horse ; but tlie cloth is inherent 
in the threads ; hence it is not different from it in its essence. 
{b) Owing to the causal relation subsisting between the cloth 
and the thread, they differ not in essence ; because the causal 
relation can never subsist between objects essentially different 
from one another— c. g. between jar and cloth. But between 
cloth and threads we do find the causal relation subsisting ; 
hence they can never differ from one another, in essence, (c) 
For the following reason also, there is no difference between 
cloth and threads : because of the absence of junction and noii- 
con<-iguity between the two. We see junction taking place 
between objects differing from one another, as between a pool 
and a tree; the same with regard to non-contiguity, as 
between the Himavan and the Vindhya. In the instance 
before us, however, there is neither junction nor non-contiguity, 
and as such, no difference in essence, (r/) For ffhe following 
reason too, cloth and thread do not differ in essence: because 
of the non-inclusion (in the particular effect) of any (other) 
effect different in weigjit (from the cause). As a matter of 
fact, an object differing in essence from another always has a 
weight different from that of the latter— e. g. the lowering of 
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the balance caused by two palas* is more than that caused by 
a single pala. But we find no such difference between the 
effects of the weight of the cloth and those ol the weight of 
the threads coiistitutiug it. Hence cloth is non-different from 
the threads. These are the proofs afforded by a process of 
negative inference \_Amtanuni!ina —sec, Kdrikd V] establish¬ 
ing the non-difference (of cloth and threads in particular, and 
of cause and elfect in geiuiral). 

(70). The non-diffcren(!e being thus established, (it is 
decided that) the cloth is only a particular development of the 
threads combining themselves in various ways ; and that the 
two do not differ from each other in essence. No essential 
difference can be proved on the ground of self-contradictory 
actions in themselves {i. e., the effects), (difference apjirehended 
in) language, or the difference in action (of the cause and that 
of the effect).t Because these difftrences do not contradict 
each other, when we see that they are brought about by the 
appearance and disappearance of particmlar conditions—as for 
instance, the limbs of the tortoise disappear on entering its 
body and appear again on emerging from it; but for this, we 
cannot say that the limbs are either produced from, or 
destroyed by, the tortoise. In the same manner, jar, crown, 
&c., which are only particular developments of clay, gold, &c., 
on emanating from these latter, are said to be produced ; and 

* A part icular weight. 

f Sdf-i'onfradictory nctiom hi themsHvi'n, Wlieii the elotli is reiliicpd tn 
threads, wo say ‘the rluth, is didTuyrd, and thrmds prodwicd-' 'low 
(i/^ntructvm and prudiiftiiiii arc di:igon.alIy opposed; and us such cannot l)e 
prodicatod of the s.amo thing at one .and the same timo ; but wo do predicate 
production ot the ttireadi and rfrsfr-M'f/o/i of thn»ofot/i at one and the sanig 
time. So tliey differ. 

Dlffcrewo apprehcndi'd in langua/jc —as when we use such sentences as— 
“ Cloth is made of threads.” 

Difference in acLinn —Thus we see tliat cloth, can cover sn object which 
certainly the threads cannot. And objects differing in their action must differ 
in cssenc.p. ' 

These three are the objections brought forward against the theory of the 
non-differeuco of canso and effect. Each of these is considered aud refuted 
Rep.arately in tlic following lines. 
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on entering them again (i. e., being changed into clay, &c.,) 
they disappear and are said to be destroyed. 


Nor again can a non-entity ever be produced or an entity 
destroyed; as says the revered Krishna- 

The BhRKavadgitfl dvaipa 3 'ana:—“There is neither an exist- 

mipporting the Sin- . , , * 

kh/a View. ence 01 nou-entity, nor non-existence of 

entity” [Bkagavadpitu II—16]. As the 
tortoise is not different from its own contracting and expand¬ 
ing limbs, so also are jar, crown, <fec., not different from (their 
material cause), clay, gold, &C. The assertion “ cloth is in (?. e., 
made of) threads,” is as consistent as the assertion—“Tilaka 
trees in this forest.”* 

(71.) Nor does difference of purpose and action establish 
difference in essence ; since a single substance can have mani¬ 
fold functions, as the fire alone can burn, digest and give light. 
Nor is fixity of purpose and action a ground of difference 
among substances,; for we see that this fixity varies in the 
substances themselves, taken singly or collectively; as a 
bearer, in company with other bearers, can carry the palanquin, 
which he can never do when alone. Similarly, the threads 
though unable to cover, when taken singly, yet do cover when 
conjoined and thus having their existence as cloth manifested 
(j. e., having developed into cloth). 

(73). Objection :—Granted all this. Bnt, is the mani¬ 
festation or appearance itself an entity or a 
on tiiT nature iion-cntity, prior to the operation of the 

of tho rtmnifcUaUon caiise ? If the latter, then yon admit the 
of the effect. , . , 

production of non-entity. If, however, 

you hold to the former alternative, then have done with the 

causal agency altogether ; for we do not see the necessity of 


* A» the Tilaka trees, cfinstituting the forest, are nothing besides tho 
forest itself: and yet we speak of the “Tilaka trees in the forest," so with 
the assertion with regard to the oloth and threads. 

5 
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tlie caasal operation when the effect already exists. If yon 
assume the manifestation of the manifestation, yon will be 
landed on a regressua ad infinitum. Hence the assertion, 
that ‘ the threads are made to have their existence as cloth 
manifested,’ is invalid. 

(73) . To all this we make the following reply. Even on 

your own theory of the production of noh- 
110^*^861 entity, we ask—what is this 'production' 

entity or a non-entity ? If an entity, 
then have done with the agency of the 
cause; if, however, you assert it to be a non-entity, yon will 
have to postulate the production of that production and so on 
ad infinituml&xxA such being the case, the fault of regreasua 
ad infinitum you urged against ns, loses its force, since it is 
common to both of ns ; and consequently it is not fair to urge 
it against one].* 

(74) . If, in order to avoid the regreaaua ad infinitumy yon 
declare that the production is nothing more or less than the 
cloth itself ;—then the notion of cloth would coincide with 
that of production ; and as such, on saying cloth, one should 
not add ia produced (because it would be a useless repetition); 
nor could he say the cloth is destroyed ; because destruction 
and production (denoted by cloth) can never coexist. 

(76). Conseqnently, we have only two alternatives ; the 
production of the cloth must inhere either in its material 
cause (the threads), or in its mere existence {Sattd). In 
either case, the cloth cannot be produced without the operation 
of causes. Thus it is proved that the operation of the cause 
is necessary for the manifestation of alfeady existing effects. 
(If you urge against ns the common saying—‘ causes do 
(produce) the forms of cloth”—then we reply that) the causes 
have no relation with the forms of cloth ; because these 
forms are not actions, and it is only with actions that causes 
are related; or else they lose their character. 

* This point baa been digensaod by S'ankahtebArya, in bia Bb&sbyaon thu 
Vedfinta Sntraa, under tiie aphoriam “Suxipak)hado»?itx'hcha.” 
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(76). Thus then it is proved that the effect is an entity. 


(77). Having thns proved the effect to be an entity, a 
fact favonrable to the doctrine of the existence of Nature, the 
author next states the similarity and dissimilarity between 
the Manifested and the Unmanifested, a right comprehension 
of which appertains to discriminative knowledge ; and this 
is done in order to show the character of Prakriti, whose 
existence is to be proved. 


KarikA X. 


The Manifested has a cause : it is neither eternal 
Points of aiseimi- nor pervading (t. e., universal) ; it is 
the active (f. e., mobile or modifiable), 
Unnmnifested. multiform, dependent, predicative (or 

characteristic), conjunct and subordinate. The Un¬ 
manifested is the reverse. 


(78). 

All qualifica 
tions explaiutxl. 


“ Hetumat e. e., having cause. The question as 
to what is the cause of what, will be 
dealt with later on (Karika XXII). 


(79) . “iVbt Eternal" — i. e., destructible, revolving [re¬ 
turning to the condition of its material cause*]. 

(80) . “ Not pervading "—that is to say, the Manifested 
dodB not extend over all evolving or developing substances. 
The effect is pervaded by the cause but not vice versd, e. g.. 
Consciousness (Buddhf) can never pervade Nature (Prakriti), 
and as such is non-pervading. 

(81) . “ Active ”— i. e., mobile. Consciousness (Bnddhi), 
&c., have mobility inasmuch as they renounce certain 
bodies they have hitherto occupied, and occupy others; 


• Since the Silnkhyas do not admit of an utter oanihUation of a 
substance. 


[82—86] 36 [k. X.] 

aa for the mobility of earth, &c., it is too well known to neeJ 
an explanation. 

(82) . “ Multiform ”—Since Oonscionsness &c., differ in 
different individuals ; earth, &c., too are mnltiform in the 
shape of jars, &c. 

(83) . '•'Dependent" —On its canse; though tlie effect is 
non-different from its cause, yet the assertion of the relation 
of subserviency is based upon a difference conventionally 
accepted ; as we say—“ the Tilabas in the forest,” 

(84) . “ Characteristic or predicative" — i. e., of Nature. 
Consciousness (Buddhi), &c., are characteristics of Nature, 
which cannot be its own characteristic, though it can be so of 
the Spirit (Purnsha). 

(86). “ Conjunct" —Bearing in itself the relation of whole 
and parts. Conjunction consists in approach preceded by (?, e., 
after) non-approach ; and connection with such approach of 
the whole to the part is what is connoted by “ conjunct 
as for instance, earth, &c., conjoin among themselves, and so 
do others. On the other hand, there is no conjunction 
of Nature (Prakriti) with Consciousness (Buddhi),^' since 
the two ard connate (and as such there can be no non¬ 
approach) ; nor is there reciprocal conjunction among 
Goodness, Foulness and Darkness, since there is no non- 
approach among them [since they all conjointly inhere in 
Nature]. 

(86). ” Subordinate ”—Consciousness stands in need of 
the aid of Nature in the completion of the production of its 
effect. Self-consciousness (Ahank&ra). Without this aid, 
being by itself too weak, it could not be efficient to produce 
its effect. Similarly do Self-consciousness and the rest stand in 
need of similar aids in the production of their several effects. 
Thus, each and all stand in need of the perfecting hand of 
Nature. Hence the Manifested, though efficient in the 
production of its effects, is yet sulxydinato, inasmuch as it 
stands in need of the aid of the Supreme Nature (the highest 
in the scale). 
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(87). “ The Unmanifested is the reverse ”— i. e., of the 
Manifested. That is to say—the Unnianifested is nncansed, 
eternal, pervading, and inactive (immobile)—though to 
Prakrit! does belong the action of evolution (or development,) 
yet it can have no mobility—single, independent (self- 
sufficient), non-prediqativo, iinconjunct, compact (i. e,, not 
made up of parts), and non-subservient (supreme). 


( 88 ). Having thus explained the dissimilarities of the 
Manifested and the Unmanifested, the author now mentions 
the similarities between these, and the dissimilarity of both 
of these again from the Spirit: 

KA.BIKA XL 


The Manifested has the three constituent Attributes 
(Gunas), it is indescriminating, object¬ 
ive, generic (or common), non-intel¬ 
ligent (or insentient) and productive. 
So also is Nature. The Spirit is the 
reverse, and yet also (in some respects) 
similar. 


T he points of 
similarity between 
the Manifested and 
the Unmanifosted 
and those of dis¬ 
similarity of these 
from the sonl. 


(80), Having the three constituent Attributes" —That is 
to say, the Manifested is possessed of the three attributes of 
pleasure, pain and dulness. By this assertion are set aside all 
the theories attributing pleasure and pain to the Spirit. 

(00). “ Indescriminative” — i. <?., as Mature is uot des- 

criminated from itself; so too the Great Principle (Mahat or 
Buddhi) beiug connate with Nature, cannot bo descriminated 
from it. Or indescriminoMveness may mean merely co-opera- 
tivenesst nothing singly (among the Manifested) can be a cause 
efficient for its effect ; it can be so only when in company 
with others ; and as such no effect is possible from any cause 
taken singly by itself. 
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(91). Some (the Vija4na-Vadi Banddhas) assert that it is 

An objection bag- (Vijn&na) alone that is denoted by 

ed onthe ideaiigm the words pleasure, pain and dulness ; and 
of the Banddhas. exists nothing besides Vijn&na 

that could possess these (pleasures, &c.,) as its attributes. 

In opposition to this view it is laid down that the Mani¬ 
fested is “ objective ” ( = perceptible). That 

The Idealistic jg jg outside (and as such over 

objection set aside. .it-- a , , . . 

and above) Vijnana, and as such it is 

“ Common ”— i. e., perceived (simultaneously) by many 
persons. If, however, these were nothing more or less than 
Vijnana, then in that case, this latter being uncommon 
(or specifically belonging to particular individuals), all 
the Manifested elements would be so also ; for tho 
Vijnana of one person can never be perceived by another, 
owing to the imp^rceptibility of any intellect other than the 
agent’s own. On the contrary, in the case of a Manifested 
substance (such as) the glance.s of a dancing girl, the attentive¬ 
ness of many persons to that single object is quite a consistent 
fact, which it could not be if we were to reduce all cxisteuco 
to mere Idea or Vijnana. 

(9S). “ Non-intelligent or Insentient" —Nature (Prakriti), 
Consciousness (Buddhi), &c., are all non-intelligent. We do 
not, like the Vainasikas (a scion of the Banddhas) attribute 
intelligence to Buddhi. 

(93) . “ Produelite or Prolijic'’ — i. e., possessed of fhe 

faculty of producing or developing. The particular possessive 
affix (Matu) is used in order to denote tHe constant character 
of the property of prodnctiveiiess with regard to the Mani¬ 
fested. That is to say, these are ever accompanied by their 
several emanations or developm'?>;ita, whether similar or 
dissimilar. 

(94) . “ So also is nature" — i. e., the Manifested is, so 
is the Unmanifested Nature. That is to say, the properties 
of the Manifested, just enumerated, belong to Nature also. 
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(96). The diasimilarity of these from the Spirit is stated— 
“ Reverse is the Spirit." 

(96). Objection: —Granted all this : Bat how can yon 
assert the Spirit to be the reverse of the 

Objoction—-There Manifested and the Unmanifested : when 
are punts of simi- . ... 

larityelso between we see that there are points of similarity 

Manifested a"s^ Wdl ^'etwccn the Spirit and the Unmanifested— 
as the Onmanifcst- such as Uncausediiess, Eternality, &c.,— 
and also between the Spirit and the Mani¬ 
fested—snch as plurality ? 

We reply : '' Yet also" —that is to say, though there are 

The objection con. similarity, such as uncauseduess, 

ceded to-there are &c., yet there are points of dissimilarity 
arwell°*M* 0 '/*^^ til® form of non-possessiou of the 

similarity. triad of attributes (Gunas), and the rest. 



(97). The Manifested and the Unmanifested have been 
described as having ‘ three Attributes’.* Now the author 
names and describes these three Constituent Attributes: 

* This word Attribute reqaires some axplanation. It stands for the Owint 
of the SUnkbyaa—a term denoting the constituent elements of Nature or 
Primordial Matter;—as says Colebrooke—“These three qualities are not 
mere accidents of Nature, but are of its essence and enter into its composi¬ 
tion." On this Davies very rightly remarks—" Nature or Primordial Matter 
is described, in the system of Kapiia as formed by the Gunat, which were 
primarily in equilibrium, and so long as this state existed, there was no 
cmitShtion into separate forms of matter.” And, as we shaU see later on, 
the Intert condition of Nature is disturbed by the subsequent predominance 
of the Attribute of Foulness (Rajas). Davies has rendered this important 
word—t7un<i—by Mode. I am afraid this is apt to mislead. For Mode, as 
understood by Western philosophers, is an affection of a substance, " a 
quality which it may hate m’ not, nithout affecting its essence or existence.” 
Now as we have seen the Gwui of the ti^nkhyas is almost the reverse of 
this—it belongs to a substance as constituting its very essence. I have 
perferred to translate Ouna as Attribute —using the latter term in the sense 
imparted to it specifically, by Spinoza, who thus distinguishes between 
Attribute and Mode: “ By .^kribute, I understand, that which the mind 
perceives of substance (u its estmee. By Mode, I understand^ 

the affections of substances, Ac.,” (the italics are mine).—Q. J. 
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KahikA XII. 


The Attributes are of the nature of love, aversion, 
' and stupefaction. They are adapted 

The character of . . , . , . 

the three Attributes to illumination, activity, and restraint; 
(Qanas). mutually subdue, and sup¬ 

port, and produce each other and consort together (for 
one purpose), 

(98). Theaeare called (literally, subsidiary or second¬ 

ary) because they exist for the sake of others (the Spirits). 
The three Attributes will be named in order in the next 
Kariku. And according to the maxim of presight, common 
among writers, the “ love, &c.,'’ of this Karikft are to be taken 
in the same order (as “ Goodness, &c.,” in the next). 

(90). Thus then, “ ‘pritV* (love) being (a form of) pleasure, 
the attribute of Goodness is of the uatnre of pleasure ; 
“ Apriti” (aversion) being (a form of) pain, the attribute of 
Foulne.s8 (Rajas) is of the nature of pain ; and, lastly, 
“ Vishdda” being (a form of) stupefaction, the attribute of 
Darkness is of the nature of stupefaction. The word '■ Atm&* 
is inserted in order to guard against the theory that pleasure 
is nothing more than mere negation of pain, and vice versd. 
Pleasure and pain are not negations of one another; on the 
contrary, they are entities independent of one another. Thus 
'^apritydtma” means one whose existence (not non-existence^ 
consists in love or pleasure ; “ vishdddtma ” and “ aprityddvM'’ 
may be similarly explained. The fact of pleasure and pain 
being entities by themselves, and not ra'ere negations of one 
another, is one of common experience. If they were mere 
mutual negations, they would be mutually dependent; and 
thus the non-fnlfilment of one would lead to that of the 
other. 


(100). Having thns described the aatore of the Attributes, 


Their functions. 


the author next lays down their several 
functions—“ They are adapted to illumina- 
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tion, aclmti/, and restraint." Here, too, the three members of 
tlie eoiiipoimcl are to bo construed in tlie same order as before. 
Foulness (Rajas), in accordance with its active natnre, would 
always and everywhere be urging the buoyant Goodness 
(Sattva) to action, if it were not restrained by the sluggish 
Darkness (Tamas)—by which restraint it operates only 
at times ; thus Darkness (Tamas) becomes a restr/iining 
agency. 

(101). Having thus laid down their functions, the author 
lays down the method of their operation— 
thoiyoperluon^ ^sidtdar imd siif-portand produce 

one another, and consort together" “ Vritti" 
(action) is to be construed with each member of the compound. 
Now, to explain, “ Mutmllg subduing —” Tlie Attributes are 
so constituted tliat when one is brought to play, by some 
external cause, it subdues the other ; e. g., Goodness attains 
to its peaceful state only after having subdued Foulness and 
Darkness. Similarly do Passion and Darkness, in their turn, 
attain to their respective terrible and stupid conditions after 
having subdued the other two. 

“Mutually supporting" — \_Anyonydsrdyatrittayah'], —Though 
this statement as not applicable here, in the sense of the con¬ 
tainer and the contained, yet by ‘support’ {Asraya) here is 
meant something ou which depends tlie action of another—as 
for instance. Goodness helps by its illuminative character, only 
whiku helped by Foulness and Darkness through their respec¬ 
tive properties of activity and restraint. [Or else Goodness 
by itself, without the Umch of Foulness, would remain inert, 
and never he moved to action.] In the same maimer do 
Passion and Darkness help respectively by their activity and 
restraint only when supported by the functions of the other 
two. “ Producing each, other." Tiiat is to say, one cau 
produce (its eli'ects) only wlieu resting on the other two. By 
production liere is meaift demlopment or modification, which is 
always of tlic same character as the parent Attribute wliich 
latter, therefore, are uncaused there being uo possibility of 
6 
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anything differing in essence therefrom being the cause ; nor 
are they transient since they are never resolved into an essenti¬ 
ally different cause. “ Consorting together Th at is to say 
they are mutual companions, not existing apart from one 
another. ^ has a collective force. In support of the above, we 
have the following : “ all (attr ibntes) arc mutual consorts ; 
all omnipresent ; Goodness is the consort of Passion, Passion 
of Goodness, both of those again of Darkness, which latter 
again of both. Goodness and Passion. The first conjunction 
or separation of these has never been perceived.” 


(102). It has been said—“ Adapted-, to illumination activity, 
and restraint,” Now it is explained what those are that are 
adapted, and wherefore aro they so ? 

KXrika XIII. 

Goodness is considered to bo buoyant and illuminat- 
The three Aitri- ing ; Fouiiioss is exciting and versa- 
I;;c^i.a^urefxi,iain- tile (mobile) *, Darkness, sluggish and 
enveloping. Their action, like a lamp, 


is for a (single) purpose. 


(103). Goodness alone is considered, by the masters of 
Sflnkhya philosophy, to be buoyant and 
The propertira of illuminating. Buoyancy —as opposed to 

Goodness (S»twa). (jluggishness—is the property to which the 

ascension of objects is due ; it is to this property that the 
rising flame of fire is due. In some cases. 
Buoyancy. property ahso brings abont lateral 

motion, as in the case of air. Thus, gencraliy, buoyancy may 
be said to be that property in the cause, which greatly helps 
its efiicieucy to its particular effects ; sluggishness, on the 
other hand, would "only dull the efficiency 
iHuminativcncss. cause. The illuminative character 

Af Gfw)dnpss has already been explained (K&rika Xll). 
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Necessity ot the 
propertUs of Foul¬ 
ness (Biijas)—acti¬ 
vity and excitiug- 
ness. 


(104). Goodness and Darkness, being by themselves in¬ 
active, stand in need of a force, exciting 
thpir causal operation ; this force is sup¬ 
plied by Foulness, which excites them and 
rouses them from their natural passivity, 
and urges them on to the accomplishment 
of their respective effects. Hence, Foulness is said to be 
exciting. This exciting character of Foulness is next account¬ 
ed for—“ (it is also) versatile." This also proves the 
existence^of Foulness as a particular Attribute, being necessary 
for the sake of action. 


(106). Foulness, in accordance with its versatility, would 
keep the triad of Attributes in a continuous 
propSof '’Lark! whirl of activity, but for its being restrain- 
nesa (Tamas)—slug- ed by the “ sluggish and envelo])ing ” 
fop^ngucss!'’'* Attribute of Darkness, which thus limits 

the scope of its actions. Thus, in order to 
be distinguished from the active Foulness, Darkness has been 
said to be the restraimr —“ Darkness is sluggish and envelop^ 
ing" The particle Eca is to be construed—not only with 
“Darkness”—but with “Goodness” and “ Foulness” also. 

(106). The enquirer objects : Instead of co-operating for 
,. a single purt) 0 se, the Attributes, being 

Attributes of con- endued as they are with contradictory pro- 
tradiciory natures perties, would counteract eacli other, like 
opposed wrestlers, (and thus there would 
be ho effect emanating from them). The author replies— 
“ Like a lamp, their action is for a single purpose." Wo have 
all’observed how the wick and the oil,— 
Reply—they ctin, each, by itself, opposed to the action of 

like wick amt oil, „ a u • a a -aI a: 

in giving light. hre—co-opcratc, when in contact with hre, 

for the single purpose of giving light ; 
and the various humours of the body—wind, bile, and 
phlegm—though posse^fsed of contradictory properties, co¬ 
operate for the single purpose of sustaining the body. Pre¬ 
cisely in the same manner, do the three Attributes, though, 
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possessed of mutually contradictory properties, co-operate 
towards a single end— the purpose (emancipation) of the 
Spirit. This will he further explained in Kilriksl XXXI. 
(107). To return to our original subject—Pleasure, pain 


Necessity of pos- 
tuliilitii; the three 
Attiitmtes, as causes 
of pleasure, pain 
nnd delusion respec¬ 
tively. 


and delusion, opposed to one another, lead 
us to three different causes connate with 
themselves respectively, (and as these 
causes we have postulated the three Attri¬ 
butes). These causes too must be multi¬ 


form, since, by their very nature, they are mutually sup¬ 


pressive. As an example of the multiform character of these 
various causes of pleasure, pain and delusion, we may have 
the following: A single girl, young, beautiful, gentle 
and virtuous, is a source of delight to her husband, because 
with regard to him she is born with her essence consisting- in 
pleasure. She pains her co-wives, because with regard to 
them, she is born with her essence consisting in pain. And, 
lastly, the same girl stupefies another man who is unable to 
get at her, because with regard to him, she has her essence in 
delusion. All the different forms—pleasure, Ac., have been 
explained by this single instance of a woman. In the above case, 


Ocodnoss the caubc 
of pleasure; Fouln(;sa 
of pain, and Dark¬ 
ness of delusion. 


that which is the cause of j)leasure, is the 
Attribute of Goodness which is essentially 
made up of pleasure ; the cause of pain is 
Foulness, consisting in pain ; and, lastly. 


the cause of delusion is Darkness, consisting of delusion. The 


properties, pleasure, illuminativeness, and buoyancy (belong¬ 
ing to Goodness) cannot be similarlv said 
The properties of - , ,, , , “• 

each of the Attri- to bc mutually opposcd, and thus incap- 


butas are not con- co-existing ifi a single Attribute. 

tradiotory, and so 

they do not noces- As a matter of fact, we find them actually 
tior different co-existing. Hence, pleasure, illnmina- 
c;xuaR3 for each of tivcucss, and bnoyancy, being mutually 
consistent, do not necessitate the assump¬ 


tion of different causes (for each of ^lem severally) as do 
pleasure, pain, and delusion which are mutnally opposed, (and 
a« such unable to co-hcre in a single substratum). In the 
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same manner, pain, versatility, and activity (properties of 
Fonlness), as also delusion, sluggishness, and envelojhngness 
(properties of Darkness), do not lead to the assumption of 
various causes. IVius the triad of Attributes is established. 


(108). Objection :—Granted all this. As regards earth, &c., 
we actually perceive the properties of in- 
discreetness, &c., as belonging to them. 
Attributes, how tjjg Attributes, Goodness, and the 

provuii ? . , . , , 

rest, can never come within the range ot 
perceptible experience. And under such circumstances, how 
can we attribute to these latter, tlie properties of indiscreet- 
ncss, objectivity, &c., (enumerated above) f 

To this objection we reply— 

KaiukA XIV. 

Indiacrectness and the rest are proved from the exis- 
Two reiusons for tence of the three Attributes, and from 
is'tenc^t)f'^"ature absence of these (the three Attri- 
butos) in the reverse (of indiscreetness, 
&c. i. e., Purusha). And the existence of tlie Unmani¬ 
fested (Nature) too is establislied on the ground of the 
properties of theeirect(the Manifested) being consequent 
on those of the cause. 


(109). By “a viccki" in the Kilrikii ia to be understood 
‘ Jvivihitva", asGA'i’ and‘cfe ’—in dvehaijordvimchanaik- 
amchamd’ [Siddhantakaumudi I—iv—22]—denote '• dmlra,' 
and ‘ ckaira' respecti'^ely ; or else it would be (*) “ dtcMshu" 
(and not “ dvekayoh ”.•). It being asked—How do you prove 
these, indiscreetness, &c. ?--the reply is :—“ From the exist¬ 
ence of the three Attiibutes.” That is to say, we have found 


• For If the componnd were analysed into “ilri" and ela,” the sum 
wonld be three, and would ftins require a plural ending, and not the dual,— 
which is explained by making “dvi" and stand for “dvitva" and 

ekatm making only two nouns, and thus having a dual ending. 
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in common experience, with regard to the 
Firet proof: From perceptible material exietenco, that, what- 
thrte Attribute. ever consists of pleasure, &c., is qualified 
by indiscreetness, &c. The affirmative rea¬ 
soning, being explicit enough, is not stated in the KftrikS,* 


Second proof: 
From the ab»enee of 
thete in the reverie 
(Sjairit), 


which only mentions the negative reason¬ 
ing :—“ From the absence of these in the 
reverse ”—that is to say, from the non-ex¬ 
istence of the Attributes in the Spirit which 


is the reverse of indiscrectness, &c. Or again, we may have 


the Manifested and the Vnmanifested (both together) as the 
subject (minor term) of the syllogism, and tlien we shall have 
the reasoning—“ From the existence of the three Attributes "— 
as a purely negative inference* (AvUa), there being no other case 
(besides the minor term) where we could have the agreement 
of the reason (Middle term—existence of the Attributes). 

( 110 ). An objection is again raised—We grant all this ; 

but the existence of the properties—in- 

^Question—How u discreetness, &c.,—cannot be proved before 

exist™ object possessing these properties (the 

Uumauifested) has been proved to exist 

To this we reply—“ From the properties of the effect being due to 

the properties of the cause.” The connection 

jfoSici ^ 0 /”' explained : All effects are 

t’jfvt bohuj due to seen to possess properties similar to those of 
those of the cause. xu i ii. r 

their respective causes, as the cloth of the 


* The syllogism has previously been explained as—“ Whatever has j^Sa- 
sure, &c., is indiscreet, as the perceptible material substances :'’.^and here 
•we hand the agreement f47irooi/a) of the reason in the “perceptible sub¬ 
stances” whose connotation is different from tEat of the subject of the 
syllogism, " All things having pleasure, &c." Now what our author proposes 
is that we might explain the reasoning thus: “All things besides the 
spirit (the Manifested and tho Unmanifested) are indiscreet, since they 
possess the three Attributes, and whatever is not indiscreet does not possess 
^he three attributes.” Thne in the latter syllogism we have for tho minor 
term The Manifested and the Unmanifested which comprehend all cases 
where the reason (the presence of the three. attrTbutes) could lie found ; for 
nothing besides the Manifested and the Unmunifested can be said to have 
the three Attributes. 
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threads. Similarly we must admit that pleasnre, &c., being 
properties of Conscionsness (Mahat), &c., must be the 
outcome of similar properties subsisting in their cause. [And 
this cause is no other than Nature.] And thus we have 
proved the existence of Nature, as possessed of the properties 
of pleasnre, pain, and delusion.* 

(111). “I grant all this”, says the enquirer ; “but the 
followers of Kanada (the Vaiseshikas) and 

thra't.Lic\hoo. 7 - Gautama (the Nayayikas) assert the pro- 

whifih fiisranU the duction of the Manifested, Earth, and the 
nianitestea^Entity ?' ’’^^t from the binary compound downward— 

from homogeneous atoms, which too are 
manifested. The various properties in the effects owe their 
existence to similar properties in the primary atoms.t And 

• And consequently iVaiJ/jr too is proved to have indiscreetness, kc., in 
ftccorJ.ancfi with tha pwposition laid down before—“ whatever has pleasure, 
&c., has indisorectness, &c., also.” The reasoning may be rendered clearer by 
reducing it to the form o£ two Aristotelian syllogisms :— 

( Properties of the effect (Intellect.) ar<! properties of the cause (Nature). 

] Pleasure, &c., are properties of Ihi; effect (Intellect). 

' Pleasure, kc., arc propcrtio.s of the cause (Nature.) 

And ag.aiii;— 

/ Whatever luia piciisure, &c., has indiacrcctncss, &c. 

] Nature h.s.s pleasure, kc., (;w first proved), 

( .’. Nature has indi.screetncss, &c. 

t It will, I think, not be out of place here, to indiciate, in brief, the atomic 
theory of Kanfida and Gautama,—wliieh «nay be thus summed up,—In the 
begrhning there existed only atoms of various substances (Earth, Water, Fire 
and Air) besides, of course, Akdsa, .tc., which are in themselves eternal. These 
various atoms were respectively endued with four different sets of properties, 
latterly (lerceived in their compounds. By some agency or other—mainly 
that of •* AdrisUta,” the Unseen (Fate)—all homogeneous atoms combine, one 
with one. into couples and thus form binary compounds, whicli latter again 
combining in the same manner, but three at a time, give ri.se to tertiary com¬ 
pounds, and so on to the various objects of perception. These atoms are de¬ 
clared to be without extension in space, or else they could not be permanent. 
But, iis far as I know, nd Naydyika has even yet tried to show how two 
things devoid of extension, can combine—a point, which affords the strongest 
handle to S'ankarachSrya in his refutation of the atomic theory.—Sec 
S'Ariraia-M/lshya on the Brahma-Sutrat II —ii—12/17. 
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thus finding the production of the Manifested from tiie 
Manifested, quite explicable, what is the use of postulating an 
Unmaiiifestcd, an imperceptible Entity (in the form of 
Nature) ?” 

We reply— 


KarikA XV. 

From the finite nature of specific objects, from 

Reply—WR must honio^cncity, from evolution being 
Etuci Reality- duc to activc (caiisal) energy, from the 
Rmsous given. scjiaratioii of cause and efiect, and 

from the undividedness (resolution) of the -whole uni¬ 
verse. 

(112). Of specific objects, the primary cause is the Un- 
munifested (Nature). Because (1) “ T’/icre 

First proof of th« . .• j jr j j 

cxisionccof Prukriti- IS separation oj cause ana ei/eet, ana re- 

'‘Siwetkerc is.icpam- solution of the. tokole Universe.'' It has 

tionofraiw and cf- . 

fact, and. re-unUni uf already been proved (m Kanku Ia) tnat 

the wimii; UniarH." effect subsists (ill its unnianif'ested 

form) in the cause ; as the limbs of the tortoise, coming out 
of its body, are perceived as separate from the body, wliicb 
again they enter and thus disappear (from view). 'In the 
same manner, the various objects, jar, &c., are perceived as 
different from their canses, clay, &c., when they come ou*^ of 
tliese (j. e., are produced from them when they have their 
existence, as the jar manifested ont of the lump of clay, 
wherein they have all along inhered.) The same is the case 
with earth, &c., as effects of the primary elemeuts, with these 
latter again as effects of Self-coiiscionsness (.\hanka,ra); with 
this latter again as that of (lonscionsness and lastly, witli this 
last again as the effect of the Utimanifested, which is the final 
cause. This separation, from the final cwise (the Unmanifested), 
of the various effects—either mediately (as with earth, &c.,) 
or immediately (as with Consciousness)—related to it, is 
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what is meant by the separation of the cause and the effect. In 
the same manner, at every dissolution, the various grades of 
ellects—(1) Earth, &c., (2) The Primary Elements, (3) Self- 
consciousness and ( 4 ) Intellect—lose themselves In their 
respective immediate causes—(1) Primary Elements (2) 
Self-consciousness, (3) Intellect and (4) the Unmauifested 
Nature. Thus we see that it is only a certain form of the 
cause which becomes imperceptible (at dissolution^ as far as a 
particular effect is concerned. Ascending in the same order 
as before, we find the various effects up to Will disappearing 
in their respective immediate causes—up to the Final Un¬ 
manifested—and thus rendering these latter imperceptible, 
—at least that form of the cause which concerns each of 
them severally. Of this unmanifested, however there is 
no further receptacle; and thus it becomes the receptacle— 
and hence an aggregate of the unmanifested states—of all 
the effects. This is what is meant by the re-union (in the final 
Unmanifested) of the whole Universe. In Vaisu}arupya,ihQ 
affix wpcf has a reflexive sense. 

(113) . “ Because Evolution is due to Energy. ”—It is a 

well-known fact that the Evolution of the 

Second proof: “Be- efl'ect is due to thcactive energy of the cause ; 
to Energy,'^ for certaiDly, no effect can arise from an 

inefficient cause. This latent energy in the 
cause is no other than the existence therein of the effect in its 
nnmanifested state ; since, on the hypothesis of the effect be¬ 
ing an entity, there can be no other form of causal energy. 
The difterence of sand from sesamum—the material cause of 
oil—-lies only in the fact that it is only in the latter that oil 
exists in its unmanifested condition. 

(114) . Objection : Granted all this:—But the above two 

reasons that you have urged might very well 

Objection: These rest with the Will — what is the use of 
two reasons might . . 

Intellect. assuming a lurtlier Lrimanifested Reality 

We reply: (3) From finileness" — i. c., 
from the fact of the effects being, in their very nature 

7 
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no 


finite, (In support of his ground, the iinthor puts fortli a 
syllogism). The specific objects in ques- 
Will and the rest have an Uninani- 
(of all manifested fested Entity for their cause {i. e., they 
existenet,.) c.ausc ill which they exist in their 

nmnariifcsted state), since, they are finite, us jar, (fee. The finite 
objects, jar, tfec., as coninionly seen, have, for their cause, 
clay, (fee., (in which inhere) the nnmanifested (state of the 
effects); since we have already shown that the cause is no¬ 
thing more than the uniiianifested condition of the efl'cet. 
And under tlicsc cirenmstanccs, the cause of Will must 
bo tho Uninauifesfed which must be the Jincil cause, for 
there is no gronnd for postulating a further Unmtinifested 
Itcality. 

(115). 


“ Because of homogvneitij," —Homogeneity consists 
in the similarity of different objects. In- 
Fonrtiiprnnr—“ n((- telloct. uiul the rest—manifesting them- 

canmofhonwgenHtij" , ' , • ^ ^ 

selves as ascertainment, (fee.—are seen to 
bn similarly related to ple.asure, pain and delusion. And 
whatever is invariably connected v/ith a certain form must 
have, for its cause (wherein it inheres), something which has 
thatlbriri for its cunsiitueiit element. Thus it is decided that of 
the specific objects, the (Jiimauif'csted (Nature) is the causc-t 


Having proved the existence of the Unmanifested, the 
author next states the method of its operation— 

* Becauso thn UiiiMaTufcstol Nature (tkc cause of Will is uot finite, as 
its flTects, Consfioiit-ncss and tlie rest are. And further, because, by so 
doin'; wo would liure to postulate causes ad iiijhiiiim. 

•f Tims we h.avc in the present e!»se; Will and tlie rest arc invariably 
connected, wilh pleasure, pain and delueutn; and, as such, must have, for 
their eau'ic, Nature wherein (hey all lie uiima«ifeated prior to their Evolu¬ 
tion; and lids Nature has, for iis Consiitiicnt Elements, the three Attribute* 
which respeclively consist in jileasurc, pain and delusion. 
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KArikA XVI. 

The Unmanifested is the eanse ; it operates through 
the three Attributes by blending and 
tn?s 0™raUou!^ Diodificatiott, as water, on account 

of the difference arising from the 
receptacle of the Attributes, as they are variously 
distributed. 


(116) . “ Operates, —-At the time of cosmic clissolntion, 

the three Attributes continue to be of 
biUMsimilar motlifications. Modified condition 
forms a ])art of the nature of the Attri¬ 
butes ; and as such they cun never, for a moment, remain 
inert. Thus at the time of dissolution, the Atlribiitcs operate 
through their respective forms of (loodness, Foulness and 
Darkness* 

(117) . Another method of operation is next stated—“ Jlp 

TIjis “blending” oft lie Attri- 
tho Attributes"'^' butes, liowever, is not possible without the 
relation of subserviency among them, and 
this suhserviency agttiri is due to a diversity timoug the Attri¬ 
butes—whicli diversity again is not jiossible without des- 
tructihility (?. c., unless the Attributes are so constituted that 
they suppress one another). Tims the second method of 
operation is through development into Will &e.t 


ai8). The enquirer objects—TTow cau’diverse methods of 

Object Kill—How Operation hclouir to an Atti'ihutes which 
can an At.trinuie ol -i i i 

iniirtirm nature briii:^' hilve Ijccii (iottiJireu to bc of uniform nature ? 
tions? We reply— ‘•‘/>>/modi/icafion—as toatcr ”— 

we all know liow the water falling from the clonds, thongli 


* Tbis is the state of equilibrium of tlie Alliibutes, diuiuK whleU no 
evolution is possible. 

f The various evolutions from Xiituro are Juo to the disturbance of cquili- 
brium among the Attributes, which rouses the hitherto dormant, evolving 
energy of Nature, whence issue follli the various manifestatious—Intellect and 
the rest. 
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naturally of itself, having one taste,* becomes sweet, bitter, 
sour, &,c., according as it comes into 
afwatf/S' Contact with different modifications of 
earth—such as cocoanut, wood-apple, &c. 
In the same manner, owing to the blending and the mutnal 
suppression of the Attributes, the Attributes occupying 
a subordinate position base themselves on the prominent one, 
and thus give rise to diverse forms of cosmic manifestations. 
Hence it is laid down—“ On account of the difference arising 
from the receptacle of the various Attributes." 

(119). Now the existence of the Spirit (Pnrnsha) is laid 
down, in opposition to those self-contented (Materialists) who 
accept as spirit either Nature or Intellect, or Self-conscions- 
ness, or the sense-organs, or (lastly) the elements. 

KAkikA XVII. 

Since all composite (or compound) objects are for 
another’s use; since the reverse of 
exSce of^B°pirin" (that which possesses) the three Attri¬ 
butes with other properties (must 
exist) ; since there must be super-intendence ; since 
there must be one to enjoy (experience or feel); and 
since there is a tendency towards final beatitlide 
(abstraction of the Spirit from material existence) ;— 
therefore Spirit exists. 

becauae^^'ftU ^^com- Spirit exists, apart ■ from Primordial 
pound objecta arc Matter (Nature) 

lor another. ' ' 

(120). “ Because all compound objects (objects made up of 
integral component parts) are for^ another's use" —This 
reason, when reduced to the syllogistic form, would stand 

' Sweet'—according the Nayayikaa, 
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thns—Natnre, Intellect and the rest exist for another’s use, 
because they are compounds, as chair, bed, Ac., and these 
latter are all compound, inasmuch as they are made up of 
pleasure, pain and delusion.* 

(121). But, says the objector, the compound objects chair, 
&c., are seen to exist for other objects 

Objection: The , . , . j v » 

above reasoning WDlCil tOO fl»r6 COHipoUDCl^ StlCD JIS 1X16n S 

wouM only lead to bodies and not for the sake of Spirit as 
ponndsnof. toiinEic- apart from Matter (the body). And as 
mentary Spirit. Nature, &c., being compounds, 

should only lead to the inference of another set of compound 
substances (for whose use they exist) and not to that of an 
Elementary Non-compound Spirit (an “ End-in-itself.”) We 
reply—“ Since the reverse of that which possesses the three 
Attributes and other properties must exists 
—That is to say, if from the fact of 
Nature, &c., being for another’s use, we 
were to infer only another compound sub¬ 
stance, then in that case we would have to 
assume such compounds ad infinitum ; for 
even this latter compound must, lead to 
another for whose use it will exist and this 
again to another, and so on ad infinitum. And when we 
can escape this regressus ad infinitum by postulating a 
reasonable resting ground, it is certainly, not proper to 
multiply unnecessary assumptions (in the shape of com¬ 
pounds ad infinitum). Nor can it be urged that multiplica¬ 
tion of assumptions becomes excusable when supported by 
proofs ; for in the above inference the application of the 
instance ought to be extended only so far as “existing 
for another’s use ” is concerned; it can be extended no 
further. And we have explained in the Nyciyavdrtika’ 

* This sounds rather absurd. But we must not forget that the whole 
•et of material objects are*mere emanations from Kature, whose constituent 
elements are the tiirec Attributes, which latter consist in pleasure, pain and 
delusion, rcspcotivcly. 


Kepi y —Sinae 
the reiertn of that 
which postetses the 
three Attributes must 
exist. 

The view of the 
objector would lead 
to compounds ad in¬ 
finitum. 
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t&tparyatika* that if the complete identification of every 
phase of the cited instance were to he looked for in the sub¬ 
ject in qnestion, then there could be no reasoning by inferenco.f 
Thus then, iu order to escape the regressus ad infinitum, 
if we accept tlio non-comjwund nature of Spirit, wo find our¬ 
selves constrained to attribute to it the properties of “ being 
without the three Attributes,” “discreetness,” “non-objectivi¬ 
ty ” (subjectivity), “ uncommonnlity ” (i. e., specific character), 
“ intelligence ” and “ unprolificness ” (inability to produce). 
For, these properties are invariably accompanied by that of 
eompoundness, which latter being absent in spirit, lunst lead 
to the inference of the absence of the three Attributes, &c., as 
when a certain individual is not a Brahinana, he can never be 
a Kutha (a special class of Brahmans). Hence the author— 
when he laid down that “ the reverse of that which possesses 
the three Attributes, &c., must exist ”—implied that this 
something which would bo “ the reverse, &c.” must be an in¬ 
dependent Elementary Entity—an “ End-in-itself.” And 
this is Spirit. 

(122). For the following reason also there must be a 
Spirit apart from Matter : Because there 
bc^uFrinS^e!‘ superintendence:' That is to say, 

because the objects constituted by the three 


This is a commentary on tiic NyAyavartika (a gloss on the Nyayasntras 
of Gautama) of Udyotakara by Vfichaspati Misra. This work with the 
Parisuddhi of udayanaoharya is generally counted sis closing the epocii of 
ancient Nyilya,—latterly supplanted by the modern system, introduced and 
most extensively expounded by Qaugesa Up4dhyaya, in his Tattwa- 
Cbint^maui. 

f Because there can scarcely be found any two occurrences in nature, 
which could be quite identical. Even in the stock exanaple of the Naiyayikas 
—“ Fiery, because smoking, as the culinai'y hearth ”—we have a dissimilarity 
between the subject-matter of tho syllogism and the instance cited. Thus, in 
the culinary hearth the fire is for cooking food, aiiS proceeding from a house 
made by men, &c,, ice., whereas such is not the case with the hre in the 
mountain. 
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Attribnte.s are such as necessitate the existence of a superin¬ 
tendent. For, everything consisting in pleasure, pain and 
delusion, is seen to be superintended over by something else 
— e. (]. the chariot by the charioteer ; and Intellect and the 
rest have been proved to consist in pleasure, pain and delu¬ 
sion ; therefore, the^ must have a supervisor,—and this super¬ 
visor must be beyond* the three Attributes and independent, 
an “ End-in-itself ”—and this is Spirit. 


(123) . Again the Spirit exists “ because there must be one 

to experience (or feel)”—That is to say, 

B(T-auseth:rr.m.ust. (jygry oue of US lias an idea of pleasure and 

pain as something to be felt—as agreeable 
or the reverse ; and as such there mnst be some substance, 
beyond the feelings themselves, to which they (feelings) can 
be agreeable or otherwise. Feelings cannot be pleasurable 
to the Intellect (Bnddhi), &c., for that would imply self-con¬ 
tradictory actions, inasmuch as the lutellcct and the rest are 
integrally composed of pleasure, pain and delusion.f Thus, 
then, something else, independent of pleasure, &c., must be 
the agent who feels—and this is Spirit. 

(124) . Others, however, interpret the above reasoning of 

the Karika thus : Bkogya (enjoyable) 

A different inter- means Visible', and the visibility of Buddhi 
pretation of the , , , , . , 

above reason. and the rest iiot being possible without an 

observer, there must be one outside of, and 
beyond. Intellect, &c.,—and this is Spirit. The visibility of 


Otherwise the supervisor also will stand in need of another, for the pre¬ 
sence of the Attributes in the former will necessarily lead to that of pleasure, 
&c., which again will necessit-ate its superiutendonop, by something beyond 
itself. And so we shall be landed in a rrgressu^ ad infinitum, 

f That is to say—Intellect, as made up of plrnsure, pain and dulne^ can¬ 
not he properly said to/e4 pleasure, &c., for that would imply the feeling of 
phoisnre by pleasure;—or worse still—by pain ; and vice versS-, which is 
absurd. 
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Intellect and the rest can be inferred from the fact of their 
being made np of pleasure, &c., as earth, &c. 

(125). Lastly, Spirit exists—“ because there is a tendency 
towards action for final beatitude." —The 
dmJyTflSter, aZ ^nal beatitude, treated of in all the systems 
aagef towards beau- of philosophy, and mentioned by the great 
sages of divine insight—as the absolute and 
final alleviation of the three kinds of pain—can never apply 
to Intellect, &c. ; for, these have by their very nature, pain as 
one of their integral components, from which, therefore, they 
can never be absolved ; since a substance cannot be absolved 
of something forming its constituting element. Thus then, 
there must be something independent of pleasure, &c., where¬ 
from pain could be expunged. Consequently, as the various 
systems of philosophy have all along aimed at beatitude, 
therefore, there exists something beyond (pleasure, &c., and 
hence) Intellect and the rest—and this is Spirit. 


Having thus proved the existence of Spirit, the author next 
raises the question—Is this spirit one (*) (manifesting itself ) 
in all bodies, or many, being diS'erent in different bodies ? 
And in reply, he lays down the theory of the plurality of 
Spirits. 


KArikA XVlll. 


From allotment of birth, death, and the organs ; 

(2) from the noii-siraultaneity of actions 
different individuals) ; and (3) 
from the different modifications of the 
Attributes—the plurality of Spirits is established. 


“ The plurality of Spirits is establisJted" —How ? 


• As the Vedantin asserts. 
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(127) . 7wn aU.otm.nt of birth, death and the organs .”— 

Birth of the Spirit consists in its relation 

“ Prom oUntnient. ,vith the bodv the sense-organs, Self-con- 
<‘f birth; /hath and . i -n i- « /• » \ 

thcorgam. scioiistiess, \Vxll and T oeling* (ce«ana) 

—all these latter forming into an aggre¬ 
gate of a particular character. Tins is what is meant by 
birthAw,s not moKa modification ; since the Spirit is 
essentially unmodifialde (uucliaugcable). And death too 
consists in the departure from the body, of the Spirit, which 
cannot be destroyed, since it is eternal. The "■organs” are 
thirteen, beginning with the Will. The (diversified) 
“ aof these—births, &c.—is not explicable on the 
hypothesis of the unity of Spirit. For, if the Spirit were one 
(in all bodies), the birth, death, blindnos.s or madness of one 
individual would lead to exactly the same eft’ects in others. 
The several allotment, howes'er, becomes quite consistent 
with the theory of the plurality of Spirits. Nor can 
the Monist explain the above difference by attribut¬ 
ing it to the Spirit, as conditioned by contact with 
different bodies, ke. For in that case he would land himself 
on another absurdity—tliat of attributing birth or death in 
accordance witli the different parts of the body!—which can 
never be. For a woman is not said to be born or dead, by 
the mere development or derangement of certain portions of 
her body. 

(128) . F or the following reason also, the Spirit is different 

lifferent individuals : " Since activity 


" Sinre activity ii 
not fimdttincoui** 


is not simultaneous.” Action, in the form 
of epdeavonr, is a bmetion of the internal 


organs : still it is here attributed to the Spirit. If the Spirit 


were one, the activity of one man would lead to similar 


activity in all other men ; and thus the motion of one wonld 


• “ rsiiana’’miKht I)’take i severally with •'bo;ty,” In that case the. 
pa‘!-<as;e woulil be translaterl thusbodily, sensuous, mental, egoistic and 
intellectual cognitions" : butrfhc translation given above is preferable: for 
certainly, there can 1)? no cognition throagh holy, !/,/•., taken singly. No 
I'ogniiion is possible in the borly alone, without the aid of (the sense-organs') 
mind, ko.., and so on with the ie»l. 

8 
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lead to that of all others—a palpable absurdity, which ia ex¬ 
plained away quite reasonably, on the hypothesis of plurality. 

(129) . Again, the Spirits are many— bemuse the modi- 

lications of (he Attributes are different ”— 

Because the mndi- • i, ,, , 

BcatioQs of the home persons abounding in the attribute 
Attributes areciiScr- of Goodness, represent aggregates of that 
attribute— e. g. the gods and saints. 
Others abound in Foulness—such are men, Tlie rest abound 
in Darkness—and these are the beasts. This diversity in the 
distribution of Attributes could not be explained if the Spirit 
were one. The hypothesis of plnrality, however, makes it 
tpiite explicable. 

(130) . Having thus established the plnrality of Sjiiritsthe 
author now states their properties—a knowledge of which is 
conducive to discriminative knowledge (wisdom) :— 

KlitiK.\ XIX. 

And from that contrast (before set forth) it follows 
that tlie Spirit is witness, and has final 
emancipation, neutrality, and is per¬ 
ceiving and inaidive. 


'■'And" connects tlie following properties of tiie Spirit with 
its plurality. 

(181). If it were said—“ And from this contrast,” their it 
would refer to the various distribution of 
Whycw contrast, three Attributes, of the last Karikfl,. In 

order to avoid this, it is said—“aud from that, &c.” A 
subject, immediately preceding, is referred to by the pronoun 
this ; whereas one not so immediate is denoted by that; 
hence tlie that here refers to K&rikA XI. 


(132). Tims, then, the contra.si of “ having tlie three 
Attributes, &c.,” coiiaotes the Spirit’s property of being with- 
ont the three Attributes, and being discriminative, non- 
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objective, singular, ui..ciiigeuc and non-prodnctive. Now,, 
the properties of being a witness and perceptim are 
necessary acconipaniments of intelligence 
so^man^propertiet and uon-o.bjectivity. Since an intelli- 
Thoii-ittter-iiepenii- gg^jj Pging aloiie Can be a spectator, 
and one can be a witness only when the- 
objects have l>een shown to him ; as in daily life we find the 
two parties of a dispute showing and explaining their various 
objects and reasons to the witness ; similarly does the Pra¬ 
krit! exhibit its creations before the Spirit, which latter, there¬ 
fore, becomes the witness. And again no object can be shown 
to one, himself an object and non-iutelligent; and since the 
Spirit is both intelligent and non-objective, it becomes the 
witness. F'or the same reasons, the Spirit is perceiving. 

(133) . Further, the absence of the three Attrihntcs leads to. 
final emanc-ipation—lyg which is meant the final and absolute 
removal of pain ; and this property, as l)elonging to the spirit, 
is a necessary deduction from the fact of the soul being 
naturally withouti the three Attributes, and hence without 
pleasure, jxiin or duluess. 

(134) . F rom tlie absence of Attributes, again, follows 
neutralitp ’; since this latter property is such as cannot belong 
either to the happy and satisfied, or to the sad and grumbling. 
It is only one who is devoid o-f both pleasnre and pain, who 
can be called neutral —also called IJddsina (indifferent). 
Lastly, tlie property of inactivity is a necessary outcome of 
the properties of non-prodnetiveness and discriminativeness 
(wisdom). The inacti ity of the Spirit is inferred from its 
wisdom and non-productive character. 


(135). Objectim :—We grant all this: but in onr 

life we first decide o^rr duty and then we 
ge” ci''“and“actiyity tli‘a'- “I the following strain—‘ I, who am 
always found CO- ail intelligent being, wish to act,’ Thus, 
then, we find intelligence and activity co- 
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existent. And this goes agninst tlie Sanhbya tenets whieli 
make intelligence devoid of activity and n'rc rcrxu. 

We reply :— 

Kauika XX. 

„ , Thus, from this union the nnintelli- 

Reply:—The appa- 

rent activity of the geiit fJruia (Buddhi, Ac.,) appears as 
soulauetounion with ^ 

Buddhi,andtheappa- intelliifent ; and from the aetivitv of 
rent intelligence of ^ ... “ . . 

the latter line to the Attribute.s, the indifferent Spirit 
union with Pnrusha. 

appears as an (active) agent. 

(136) . Since intelligence and activity have been proved to 
be differently located, tlierefore, tbe feeling referred to by 
the objector mast bo n rai-stake. The word Liiuja. includes 
everything from the Mahat down to tbe primary eleineiit.s- • 
to be described later on. Tlie cause of tbe mistake is said to 
be the union or proximity of the Spirit with the lAmja, 
(Buddhi and the rest). 

The rest is clear enough, 

(137) . Objr.ction :—You say that the feeling is due to 

union, (f'o. But no imion is possible witli- 
Ohjection-What yip, some uccd whicli, again, is not po.ssible 
union without the I’cliition of the helper and the 

lielped. How is this jjossiblo in accordance 
with your tenets, wit.li regard to the union of the Sjiirit with 
the Linga ? 

Id reply, the author lays down the grounds of need— 
Kakika XXL 

For the Spirit's coiitemplatiun cj' I^rakriti, and its 
final Emancipation, the union of both 
Rcpjy_Thc need takes place, like that of the halt and 

is thut of fiiuil >.1 1 1* I 1 i* J.1 • • 

Kmancipation. the blnifl ; aiKi tvoni this union pro- 
cced.s creation. 

(138) . In “ Fradkanastja^' the genitive affix has the 
objective force, the meaning being—“ for the contemplation 
by Spirit of Xatnve,”—thus implying tlie fact ol’Nature being 
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an object— somet.liing to be enjoyed. But this enjoynbility 
is not possible without an enjoyer, whose existence tlius 
becomes necessary, for that of Nature. 

(139). The autiior next lays down tlie ground of the 
Spirit’s need—“ For the Emancipation of 
The nee<i exijlainci. ^ Tlie Spirit, wliile ill conneotiou 

with the enjoyable Nature, believes the three kind of pains— 
tlie constituents of Nature—to be his own : and from this 
self-imposed bond he seeks liberation—whicli can result only 
from wisdom discriminating between the Spirit and tlie three 
Attributes—whicli wisdom thus becomes impossible without 
the knowledge; and Iience the existence, of Nature. Thus 
then we find the Spirit standing in need of Nature, for his 
emancipation. Since the relation (of Spirit with Nature) is 
eternal, therefore, it is ‘inite proper that the Spirit should he 
related to Nature for emancipation, though primarily, the 
relation was for enjoyment only. 

(140). Granted all this relation—But whence the creation 
of Buddhi, &c.? 

We reply—*• From this u7iion proceah creation," Tlie 
relation (of Spirit with Nature) cannot by 

The necessity of itself suffice either for eujovmenL or emaii- 
.he creatiouof BuU- if there Were 1)0 Buddhi and the 

rest; under the circumstances the union 
itself brings about the creation, for tlie sake—primarily—of 
enjoyment, and finally, of cmaneipation. 

The process of creation is now described— 

Kaiuka XXII. 

From Prakrit! issues Maliat (or Buddhi); from this 
Mahat again issues Self-eonseioustiess 
Evolution trdiii I’ra- (A-liaukara). Iruiii whieli pioeeeds 

ki'ii.i downwiivi'ls. ,, . t* ' , i' n r i.i 

the set of sixteen ; Iroiu nve ol these 
si,\tceri, proceed the«five gross elements. 

(141). From Prahriti, f'e.— Vrahiti is a name of the 
Uumaiiifested rrincijile ; Mahat tind Ah(.nikar<( will lie 
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described later on, as also the set of sixteen, made up of the 
eleven sense-organs and the' live primary elements. Out of 
these sixteen, from the five primary elements, proceed respect¬ 
ively the five gross ones—^Akiisa, Earth, &e. 

(143). Tims, from the primary element of sound proceeds 
Akasa, having sound as its characteristic 
The process of the property; similarly from the mixture of 
elements. tlio primary elements of touch and sound, 

proceeds Air, with sound and toncli as its 
characteristic properties ; again, from the mixture of the 
primary elements of sound, touch and colour, proceeds Light, 
with sound, touch and colour for its characteristic ijroperties ; 
and from the mixture of the primary elements, of sound, 
touch, colour and taste, proceeds Water, with sound, touch, 
colour, and taste as its characteristic properties ; and lastly, 
from the mixture of the primary element of smell with 
that of the last four, proceeds Earth, with all the five for its 
characteristic properties. 


(143). The Umnanifested Principle has been defined in 
general terms in Karilnl X, and specifically in Kflrika XIII ; 
the Manifested also lias been generally defined in KarikS. X ; 
now the author defines a particular Manifested Priucip.le—■ 
the Baddhi — 


Kaiuka XXIII. 

the determining Principle (Will) 
Virtue, Wisdom, Dispassion and Power 
constitute its form ^,when affected by 
Goodness), and tiie reverse of these 
when affected by Darkness. 


Buddhi is 


Buddhi deCuod. Its 
properties stated. 


* Though there is some difference of opinion on this point, yet 1 am’ 
inclined to think that Adhyavaeaya means ‘ c^termiuing,’ and of all the- 
faculties will apiieats to be the only determining principle in Man. Hence¬ 
forth Buddhi, will be translated as Will, and the reader is requested to mark 
the same change in the foregoing pages, 
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(144). liiuldki is cleterniinalion" —Since tliere is no 
difference between tlie action and the 

B,iddhi‘Sia^ned."^ E'^eryone, 

when he comes across something to be 
done, thinks that he is deputed to the work and, finally, deter¬ 
mines that it is his duty, and thns acts towards its accom¬ 
plishment. This determination of the duty is the charateri- 
stic property of Buddhi —which appears as if endued with 
intelligence by contact with the intelligence of the Sifirit. 
Buddhi, again, is non-different from determination, which 
thns forms its definition, inasmuch as it serves to distinguish 
it from similar as well as dissimilar substances. 


The properties of 
Buddhi-Virtue, Wis¬ 
dom, Dispasston firwi 
Power, and the re- 
Terse of tiiese. 


(145). Having thns defined Buddhi, the author next 
states its properties, in order to help the 
attainment of true wisdom—“ Virtue’' &c., 
"Virtue leads to (worldly) prosperity, as 
well as to Super-physical bliss,—that 
brought about by the performance of 
sacrifices &o. leading to the former, and that dne to the eight¬ 
fold practice of Yoga leading to the latter. "Wisdom consists 
in the knowledge of the difference between the Attributes (as 
constituting Nature) and the Spirit. Dispassion is absence 
of passion. 


The four kinds of 
dif^passion. 


(146). * This Dispassion is of four kinds— Yatamana-San- 
jnd Vyatireka-Sanjna, EkendriyA-Sanjnd 
and Vasikdra-Sanpid. The passion—na¬ 
turally impure—residing in the mind, lead 
the different senses-oi'gans to action. The effort to put a stop 
to this action of the senses is named YatamdnaSanjnd (li¬ 
terally, effort'). When this process of resistance is once begun, 
some passions will have been suppressed before others ; then 
the discrimination of these from those still operating is called 
VyatirekaSanjnd. When the senses have been disabled, then 
the passions tliat have»beeu suppressed reside in the mind in 


Of. Bhashya, on Togasnira 1—15. 
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the form of mere anxiety—and this is known as Ekendriyd- 
Sanjm. The suppression of even this anxiety towards all 
perceptible objects,—the ordinary ones as well as those men- 
tionedinthe Veda,—is called Vasikara-Sanjmd —andissnperior 
to the first three ; this has been thus described by the revered 
Patanjali: “The dispassion named Vasikara-Sanjmjd belongs 
to one who has no desire for either visible or Vedic objects,” 
[Yoga-Siitra L 15], 

(147) This is Dispassion, a property of Bnddhi. Power 

also is a property of Bnddhi; an it is to 
this that the jierfections Attennation and 
the rest {Anima, &c.) are due.* Of these 
(1) Anima {Lit Atomic character) the is the property by 
which one can enter the densest substances, such as 
stones. (2) LaghimA (Buoyancy) is that to which is 
due the ability to traverse solar regions by means of the 
sun’s rays, (S) Garimd (Gravity) leads to heaviness; 
and (4) Mahirnd (Grandeur) causes supremacy. To (5) Approach 
is due the ability to touch the moon with the fingers. (6) 
Fulfilnmit of desires is such as can enable one to dip into the 
earth as in water. (7) Vaaitwa leads to the subordination of 
all objects to the devotee. Supremacy brings about mastery 
over all objects. (8) InfalUhility of purpose is such that all 
objects follow the course dictated by the will of the devotee. 
The decisions of ordinary mortals follow the course of events, 
whereas those of a trained devotee precede them and dictate 
their course. 

(148) . These four are the properties,of Bnddhi, partaking 
of the attribute of Goodness. Those partaking of the 
attribute of Darkness are the reverse of these— viz.: Sin 
Ignorance, Passion and Weakness or Fallibility, 


* There is some confusion as to the number of "those perfoefions. As enu- 
merated hers, they appear /tinr ; but they ought to be eight only ; hence I 
have taken Vasittea iinU Isitwii ae one. 
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The author next delincs Egoiain or Self-conaciousuesa 
(Ahaiikara). 

KXrikA XXIV. 

Egoism is self-consciousncsa ; thence 

Tlia principle of . ■ 

Alnviikira defined. proceeds a two-iold creation,—the set 
'' of eleven and the five primary elements. 


(149). “ Egoism is self-consciousness" —and this Self-con¬ 
sciousness is perceptible in such ideas as—“The object 1 have 
observed and known,” “none but myself has power over this 
and that,” “ I exist,” Ac. All this is the characteristic action 
of the principle of Egoism, on which the Buddhi depends for 
its determinative function in such decisions as “ this is to bo 
done by me" 

(160). The different products of this effect are next stated 
—“ Thence proceeds a two-fold creution," T .e forms of these 
creations arc stated—“ The set of eleten and the five primary 
elements" —only these two creations proceed from the principle 
of Egoism. The 'eva' excludes all other possible suppo¬ 
sitions. 

Objection : —VVe grant all this: But the 
can^*‘'iwo'" principle of Egoism being of one uniform 

kinds of creation nature, how Can two different kinds of 
form Egoism? creation—inanimate (the elements) and en¬ 

lightening (the senses)—proceed therefrom? 


We reply— 

KXrikA XXV. 

The set of eleven proceeds from the modified principle 
of Egoism, and partakes of the attri- 


Rcply—Thodiffer- -u j. o n i mi • i 

ence due to tiledi- Dute ot Uroodness. 1 he primary clc- 

versity of the operat¬ 
ing Attributes. 


ments are due to the Attribute of Dark¬ 


ness ; from Foulness jiroceed both. 


(161). The eleven senses, being liglit and enlightening, 
arc said to partake of Goodness, and as such proceed from 
modified Egoism. From Egoism as affected, on the other hand. 
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by Darkness, proceed the set of the primary elements. How so ? 
Because these elements partake of the Attribute of Darkness. 
That is to say—Though the principle of Egoism is one and 
uniform, yet from the operation or snppnission of various 
Attributes, it produces creations of diverse characters. 

(162). This is objected to—When all the necessary effects 
are brought about by the action of the 
Tlie attributes of (loodness and Darkness only, 
° have done tvith the purposeless attribute 
of Foulness. 

We reply— 

From Foulnesst ‘proceed e., the set of eleven as 

well as the primary elements. Though 
noctwy'to^u^giuK ^licre is notliiiig to be done exclusively by 
toaotlon Foulness, yet it is a necessary factor, since 

the attributes of Goodness and Darkness 
are both, by their very nature, inert; and as such could not 
do their own work unless urged to action by the active and 
mobile Rajas. Thus then, the efficacy of the attribute of 
Fonlness lies in its character of supfiiying the motive Ajrce to 
the inert attributes of Goodness and Darkness. And thus 
we see that it is not altogether purposeless. 


In order to describe the set of eleven—the effects of Good¬ 
ness—the author first describes the ten external sense-organs. 

KArikA XXVI. 

The intellectual organs are, the Eye, the Ear, the 
Nose, the Tongue and the Skin ; those 
of action are, speech, hand, feet, the 
excretory organs, and the organ of 
generation. 

(168). Seiise is defined as the immediate effect of the 
principle of Egoism, as affected by the 
cnee defined, attribute of Goodnoss. These are two-fold 
—intellectual, and those of action. Both these are called 


The ten External 

Orf^Ds. 
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Indriijas (seases) becanse they are characteristics of the Spirit 
{Indra). The senses are named: “ The eye. 
Functions. ^'c.”—OC these the eye is the sense for 

perceiving colonr, the ear for perceiving 
sound, the nose for perceiving smell, the tongue for perceiving 
taste, and the skin for experiencing tonch. These are the 
intellectual sense-organs. The action of the organs of speech 
and the rest will be spoken of later on (Kilrika XXVII.) 


The eleventh sense-organs is next described— 

KauikA XXVII. 

Of these (sense-organs) Mind partakes of the 

nature of both (intellectual as tvell as 
—those of action): it is the reflecting 
(or thinking) principle, and is called 
a sense-organ since it has cognate properties. Its 
multifariou-sness, as well as its external forms, are due 
to the various specific modifications of the Attributes. 

(154). “ Partakes, ^’r.”—Among the eleven organs, Mind 
partakes of the nature of both— i. e., it is 
of nature intellectual organ of sensation, as well 

as one of action, since the eye and speech, 
&c., operate on their respective objects only when influenced by 
tli,e principle of Manas, 

(166). The author next gives the specific definition of 
Manias —“ It is the reflecting principle ”— 
Mmd defined. |.g Mind is defined by reflection 

The reflecting eha- (or thought). It is tho principle which 
phfned?* s'lppb’es forms and (pialifications to the 

abstract cognition of a certain object, which 
invariably precedes the (ioncrete and well-defined knowledge 
thereof. As is laid down by an ancient writer—“ At first, 
one observes a certain object without qualifications, and latter¬ 
ly intelligent people think of the object as belonging to a certain 
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class and having certain properties.” It is a well-known fact 
that on first seeing an object, the first cognition that one has 
of it, rese nbles to a great degree the cognition of a child— 
indefinite and unqualified. Soon after tliis one learns to con¬ 
nect the object so observed, with its genus, property, &c. 
This latter cogn ition is said to be perception, wliicli is a func¬ 
tion characteristic of Manax (Mind), and as such serves to 
distinguish it from similar and dissimilar objects, and thus 
serves as its definition. 


(166). Objection /—Granted all this; But we have seen that 

Egosim and Buddhi, having distinct func- 

rJnse tiotis of tlicir own are not classed among 

when it hai liistinot sense-orgaus ; in the same manner, we shall 
function of ita own? , , -ii „ 

not class Manas among them other. 


The author replies—“ Jt is a sense-organ "—Why ? “ Be¬ 
cause of its haring cognate properties." This 
_ Reply— It is ft sense property mainly is the fact of its being 
nn immediftte effect the immediate effect of Egoism as affected by 
of the principle of Goodness, and not that of being a charac- 

by Gofxiiiess—which teristic of the Spirit; for this latter pro- 
* perty belongs to Egoism also ; and as such 
this latter would also have to be classed 
among sense-organs. Thus then “being the characteristic of 
the Spirit is only an explanation of the derivation of the term 
Indriga ; it cannot be said to form its denotation. 


(157). It is asked—Whence such multifarious effects 
from the single principle of Egoism as 


Whence the multi- 
fariouH effects from 
Egoism. 


affected by Goodness'? Wc reply—“7< is 
due to the specific modifications of the 
Attributes "—The difference in the effects is 


due to the diversity of auxiliaries in the form of the opera¬ 


tive principles of sonnd, &c. 


(168). Destiny (adriskta^is also‘a modification of the 
Attributes. We have the qualifying term “External” as 
presenting a comprehensible example, the sense of the sen- 
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fence being—As the external forms are the effects .of the 
inoclihcations of the Attributes, so are also the internal and 
imperceptible ones. 


(159). Having thus described the forms of the eleven 
sense-organs, the particular functions of the first ten jxre next 
.stated.— 


Karika XXVIII. 

The function of the five senses, in respect to cofour, 
&c., is mere ohser\’ation or feeling ; 
Thfi funotio,.s <,t handling, walking, excretion 

till! external organs. gratification are (the functions of) 

the other five. 


By observation'’ here is meant the primary ab¬ 
stract perception ( Nirzikalpa ) throngh 
the intellectual senses. Speech ^’c., 
are of the other fte'' i, of the 
organs of action. The vocal organ is 
located in the throat, the palate, &o., whose 
fiiiuhion is speech. The functions of the 
cognitive (intellectual orgun.s) are clear enough.* 


Ob/n'r I'/ition :—the 
function of the five 
intellectual sonse.s. 
Sjm’di, liaiulUnij, 

iiHiUiiiiit, 

jiertain to thestuises 
of action. 


The functions of the three internal organs are next stated. 

Karika XXIX. 

Of the three (tlie internal organs) the functions arc 

Funotioii of the constituted by tlieir respective chara- 
internai organs. cteristics ; these are peculiar to each. 

• That is to say they are^lenoted by tlicir very names or by their detini- 
tions c. y. the ear i.s defined as tlio sen.se for percoiving (or coniiirehonding) 
sound—and thug the function of the car is perception of soimil, and so with 
the others. 
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[ 100 — 101 ] 


[K. XXX.] 


The function common to the organs con.sists in the five 
vital airs— Prana and tlie rest. 


(160). 

Uffti'i'tuni oC Manas, 


“ Thefunctionn of the three are constituted by their 
respective characteristics." That i.s to say*' 
Sdf.fvmci„v.mn» of the pvo)»erty which serves as tlie distiii- 
Ahiinuara andnrnisliin^ feature of each of the internal 
organs, also denotes their respective tnnc- 
tious; thus, determination of Buddhi, self-couscioiisriess 
oi Ahanhdra and reflection oi Manas. 


(161). The doable character of the functions based on the 

fact of their being specific or common is next stated—“ iViese 

are peculiar f ^'c. “ The five vital airs, constitute the common 

function." The function of the three internal organs is the 

substance (of life, and hence) of the five 

the common tunc- Vital airs; siiicc the latter exist when the 

tion of the three in- former do and cease to exist when these 
ternal organs. . . n i a 

are absent. Of these the air called Franco 

(Breath or Life) resides in the heart, the navel and the toes; 

that called Apana resides at the back, &c., Samdna in the hearty 

the navel and the joints; Udiina in the throat, heart, &c.; 

and lastly, Vyuna resides in the skin. These are the five 

airs. 


Tlie author now states the order of the functions of th«e 
fourfold organs (tlie external organs and the three internal 
organs). 


KAbika XXX. 


With regard to visible objects, the functions of the 
The inst.inteneous ^’’6 Said to Jie instantaiieou.s, as 

chfmcto of ttesc as gradual ; with regard to in- 

functiouB. visible objects, tlie functions of the three 
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[162-165] 


[k. xsx.] 


(interna,! organs) arc preceded by that ( 2 . e. the cognition 
of some visible object.) 

(16S), '■^Instantaneous''^—"■with regard to visible objects,'^ 

I t t, ■ a with <?• when one sees in the dark by means 
nKavd to'visibio oh- of a hash of lightning, a tiger facing him, 
his observation^ reflection and determination 
are instantaneous and accordingly ho runs away from the place 
at once. 

(163) . ''Gradual," e. g., in dim light, a person has 

at first only a faint coqnition of a certain 

Gradual with re- , j-i 

pard to visible ob- object; thcli hc looks at it more steadily 

and ascertains that it is a thief with 

his how and arrow levelled at him ; then the conscious- 

ness follows “the thief is advancing against me”; and he 

finally decides to run away from the place. 

(164) . With regard to invisible objects, on the other hand, 

the internal organs operate without the 

vifcdb * the aid of the external organs—" The Junction 

operation of the in- three is preceded bu that,"i, e., thein- 

tenwl orguns imie- •' ' • i , j. 

pendent ot the ex- stnntaneous as well as the gradual func- 
tcrnal organs. tions of the three internal organs are 

preceded by some iierception of a visible 
int^'JL/oSn^P'e- Inference, Testimony and the 

oederi by those of tiiu other methoils of proof operate only when 
c.xternal ones. ^ ground some Sort 

of external perception. 

(165) . Objection'. Granted all this: But the functions 

, either of the four or of the three (organs') 

Objei’.fion-. I'uno- i ^ 

tions permanent or cannot depend On theinsolves alone ; for in 

otherwise? (these organs) must bo either 

permanent or transient; if permanent, then their fnneions also 

would be permanent ; if transient, then the various fnnetions 

would comliiuc most absurdly, there being no restrictive 

agency. 


The functions of 
internal organs (uo- 
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[k. XXXI.] 


I >w 


KauikA XXXI. 

We reply ;—They* (the organs) operate towards 
tlie perfunnation of their re.spcctive 
R'piy—Functions functions, due to mutual impulse. The 

of l !t(» (iiu? to ' ^ 

nnltu;lUr^)puls(^ Soul purposG of the Spirit supplics the 

pronosia the incen- _ _ P ‘ 

live. motive; by nothing ( else) is an organ 

caused to act. 


Tlic subject of tlie first sentence is “organs.” 

(166) . A number of persons wielding difterent weapons, 
unite for suppressing a comiuou enemy, the one liolding a 
lance uses tliat alone, and so on, each using his own particular 
weapon. In the same manner one organ operates towards 
the fulfilment of another’s purpose, wliieh tends to help its 
own. And since this movement towards action is the cause 
(and hence the regulating motive power) of the action of the 
organs, there cannot arise any absurd collision of the func¬ 
tions, 

(167) . Another objection—The lancers, &c., being sentient 
beings, can comprehend each other’s 
motives and can act towards the fulfilment 
thereof. The organs on the contrary, are 
all in-sentieut, and as such can never act in 
the same way ns the lancers, &c., do (and 

hence yonr analogy does not apply to the case in question). 
Conse(piently the in-seutient organs must have an animate ami 
intelligent supervisor over them, who is to understand their 
end and urge them to action accordingly. 

Wo reply :—“ The Spirit’s purpose is the motive, by nothing 
(else) can the organs be brought to act.” 

Reply—Soul’s pur- Since the Tiurpose of the Spirit is to 
pose urging them to ^ ^ 


Objoctioii—How 
can the non-inlelli- 
g«nt organs uinler- 
stand each other's 
motives? 


action, 


the organs to action, what is the 
of postulating u supervisor ah extral 
point will be further elucidated in KurUifi LVII. 


urge 

need 

This 


• Davies restricts this to the internal organs; liut there is no reason why 
the KArikii should not aiiply to organa in gcuetal—as the Kautnudi takes it.. 
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[k. xxxii.] 


n 

(168) . It has been declared that “ by nothing is an organ 
brought to act." The author next states the division of these 
organs 

lauiKA XXXII. 

Organs are of tliirteeii kinds ; they have variously 
the functions of seizing, retaining and 
manifesting. The objects of these are 
tenfold, that which is to be seized, 
retained or manifested. 

(169) . Tb i thirteen organs consist of the eleven sense- 
organs, Ahankara arid Buddhi, An organ 
is a particular kind of agent, and no agency 
is possible without a function ; hence the 
author next states the various functions. 
“ They have the functions, <f'c.” The senses 
of action have the function of seizing ; tliat 
is to say, they extend their action to their 
respective objects. Buddhi, Ahankdra and 
Manas retain impressions by their respective 
functions—the life-breath, &c. (mentioned 
before) ; and lastly, the intellectual (per¬ 
ceptive) organs •manifest their respective objects. 

(170) . Since every action mnst have an object, the objects 

of the above-mentioned functions are next 

The objects of stated— “ That which is to be seized," fc. 
foTl Xhe objects to be acted upon by the thir¬ 

teen organs are those that are to he seized, 
retained and manifested. By seizure here is meant pervasion 
(or extension). The five senses of action extend over speech 
and the rest; and each of these being both hnman and super¬ 
human these objects become tenfold. Similarly the object to 
be retained by the three internal organs is the body, which is 
fivefold being an aggregate of the five great elements, of 
sound, touch, colour, taste and odonr. Each of these five 
being both human and superhuman, these objects also become 
10 


The thirteen or¬ 
gana—tlic! ton exter¬ 
nal organs, Manns, 
AhmMra 3,1x0. Bud- 

dhi. 

the func¬ 
tion of the senses of 
action. 

lletention, — the 
function of 'Buddhi, 
A-iianlidra and Ma,- 

7ias. 

Ma^iifcstatiou —of 
the iutullcetual or¬ 
gans. 
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[k. xxxni.] 


tenfold. Similarly the objects of the five intellectual senses 
are five—sound, touch, colour, taste and odour ; and each of 
these being both human and superhuman, the objects also 
become tenfold. 


(171). 

stated:— 


The suh-tlivisions of the thirteen organs are next 
Karika XXXITI. 


Internal organs are three ; and the external ten, 
making objects known to the former 


The iirgntiH num¬ 
bered luin the dilTt;r- 
cn'.'O bftfvvecD the 


throe. The external 


organs 


act at 


ext^nmi au(i iniui- |.jj present : and the internal at the 

iial in pouiL 01 uiue x ' 

tlirec divisions of time. 

(172) . The internal organs arc three: Manas, Ahankara 
and Baddki, culled internal because located imide the body. 

(173) . The external organs are ten : the ten sense-organs. 
Tliese latter e.xhibit. objects to the tliree internal organs, i. e., 
they supply the means for reflection, consciousness and 
determination of objects—the intelleetuul senses functioning 
by means of observation, and the senses of action by means of 
their respective functions. 

(174) . The autlior next states a further point of difference 

between organs internal and external— 
“ The external organs act at time present-' 
13y “ present ” is meant here the timo 
closely preceding and following the ift- 
luediate present; thus then, speech* also 
belongs to the present. “ The internal or¬ 
gans at the three divisions of lime.” e. g., the idea that “ there 
hf^s been rain,” since the river lias risen—(for the past) ; 
“ there is fire in the mountain, since there is smoke”—(for the 


Thu external 
bcnies actinc at lime 
; the iiit-Or- 
nal wi I li relun-nce 
to all iliieu divi.iimiii 
o£ time. 


* The special (luahticaiion is necossary for the case of speech, because no 
two letters can be prononucecl at the same moment, and, as such, no word 
could be uttered at the time prtm iit if by this t^ord were meant the present 
nionirnt only. This absurdity, however, is avoided by counting a few 
moments btfore and oficx the present moment as included in it. 
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I'k. XXXIV.] 


present) ,• and lastly, “ we shall have rain, since we see ants 
carrying; their eggs”—(Cor the future). 

(175). Time, according to the Vaiseshilcas, being one, 
cannot allow such divisions as past, present 
and fulnre. Hence we must have for the 
various units, the various conditions or 
which we give the names, past, present 
the Saiilchvas do not admit of a distinct 


Timo-not a distinct 
])rinciplii according 
to the Sunkliyas, 

specifications to 
a.nd future. So 


principle in the shape of Time. 


(176) . The author next considers the objects of the 
external senses operating at time ))resent— 

Kaiiika XXXTV. 

tii 8 intdirctnni Of thosc, tlic live iiitcllectual senses 
(those of sensation) concern obje<?t3 
rtroer'h'imdiUiK as Avell as non-specific (collec- 

grilU-*tho five X tivc); speech concerns sound; the 
jects 1)1 sense. regard tlie five objects (of sense.) 

(177) . Of the ten external senses, the live intellectual 
ones c.onceru specific as well as non-siiec.ific objects ;—by 
spPMfi(' hero is meant prnss —and such objects are sound and 
the rest (the Tunmdtras), manifesting themselves as Earth, 
&c.,—(the elements) having the properties of calmness, turbu¬ 
lence and duliiess. The non-apecific objects are the primary 
elements. The particle Mdtra, in the word Tanmntra^ serves 
bkdistingnish these from the gross objects. The senses of 
Yogis concern sound, &c., in their subtle, as well as gross 
states, whereas the segses of ordinary men relate to sound, 
&c., in their gross forms only. 

(178) . kSimilarly of the senses of action (the Motor 
Senses). Speech concerns sound, in its gross form, because 
speech is the cause of sound. Speech, however, can not be the 
cause of the primary element of sound, whhdi is the direct 
effect of Self-couscions»ess (^Ahankara) ; and as such has the 
same cause as speech itself (which also being one of senses, 
proceeds directly from the principle of Self-conscionsuess. 
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[k. XXXV—XXXVI.] 


“ The rest, ” i. e., the four other senses of action—the 
excretory organs, &c., '■'■concern jive objectsj because the 
diflFerent objects, e. g. jar &c., which are the objects of these 
senses, are all made up of the live primary elements of sound, 
colour, &c. 

Among the thirteen organs, some are said to be superior to 
others, reasons for which are given: 

Okika XXXV. 

Since Buddhi with the ot,l;er internal organs adverts 
to (comprehends) all objects (of sense). 

The superior:ty o£ these three are said to be the warders 
cal organs. (principal oiics), uiid the others the 

gates (secondary). 

(179). Warders, i. e., chief ones. 

Gates i, e., such as are the external organs. 

Since Buddhi, with Ahankdra and Manas, apprehends (?'. e„ 
determines) all objects exhibited by tlie 

The giiperiority external organs, these latter are said to be 
gates (secondary organs), and Buddhi, with 
the other internal organs, tlie warders (chiefs). 

Buddhi is the chief, not only in comparison with the 
external organs, but also with regard to the other external or¬ 
gans, Manas and Ahankdra. To this effect it is said:— 

KAiukA XXXVI. 

These (the external organs toj^clher with Manas 
and Ahankdra), characteristically 

o/uuddhr'over'l^^ differing from one another and being 

others accounted different modifications of Attributes 
for. 

resemble a lamp in action ; (and as 
such) having first enlightened the Spirit’s purpose, 
present it in its entirety to Buddhi. 
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[k. xxxvii.] 


(180) . As the village officer collects the rent from the 
different heads of families and delivers the collection to the 
treasurer, who again, in his torn, carries it to the head-officer, 
who finally makes it over to the king ; so, in the same 
manner, the external organs, having operated on (observed) 
an object, jiresent the observation to Manm^ which redccts on 
it (and thereby imparts thereto its qualifications) presenting 
those qualified observations in turn to Ahankdra, whicli takes 
specific cognizance of them, and finally delivers such personal 
cognition to the head-officer, Budrlhi. Hence it is said: 
“ Thfine having enlightened the Sjnrit’i purpose present it to 
Biiddhir 

(181) . The external organs together with Manas and 

In spitn n( diverse AJian/tdray are various aftections of Attri- 

combiiution of the pufeg i g modifications of Goodness, 
Attributes, yet the ’ , • , , 

intenml orgnns oo- Fouliioss and Diiliicss, wlncli though 

pm'p^‘'uke Essentially opposed to one anotlier, arc yet 
a lamp. brought to co-operatc for tlie supreme 

purpose of the Spirit; just as the wick, oil and fire, though 
variously opposed to the action of one another, 3 ’’et join, under 
the form of a lamp, in removing darkness, and thus illnuiine 
(manifest) the different colours. The same is the case with 
the Attributes ; such is the connection. 


An objection is raised. Why shonld it be said that the 
other organs present tlieir iiU{n’eBsions to 
Baddhi? —V/liy .should not we make it 
quite the other way : Jiuddhi subordinate 
to AJiankura ? 


Objection — w h y 
not. make Buddhi 
aubordinate to the 
others ? 


We reply 


KArika xxxvii. 


Reply: The 
snperiority of Uuddbi 
.'iocounlod for, be¬ 
cause it directly ful¬ 
fils the soul’s pur- 
po.se, .and bridges 
the gap between 
Spirit and Matter. 


Since it i.s Buddhi that accomplishes 
the Spirit’s cnjojineut, and again 
it is Buddhi that expttses the subtle 
difference between Nature ;ind 
Spirit. 
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(182). Sinoo Uie pnrpose of flie Spirit is the only in¬ 
centive to the action of the organs, that organ is supreme 
over others which accannplishes that jmrpose directly; and 
since it is Baddhi alone tliat doo.s this, it is supreme. Just 
ns the chief minister, being the direct agent of the king, is 
supreme over other officials. Buddhi assumes the form of 
the Spirit through its proximity to it, and as such leads to the 
accomplishment of its purpose. Sensation consisting either 
of pleasure or pain, resides in Baddhi^ which is (reflected) in 
the Spirit and thus leads to its enjoyment. As the 
observation, reflection and consciousness of objects are 
transferred to Buddhi through tlicir various modifications ; 
in the same manner, the functions of the senses also coalesce 
with the functional determination of Buddhi, as the forces of 
the subordinate officials do with that of the master. 


(183). The objector asks: If Buddhi only serves to 
accomplish the Spirit's enjoyment, then no 
ernaneipation is possilile.* Wc reply 
“ It afterwards exposes the dijjrrev.ce 
between Spirit and Natun '.’'—By ex- 
positiem hero is meant ‘bringing about’; 
the construction ol' Antn.ra.m Visinnshti, 
being similar to that of Odanapakam 
pachati.X 


Objoclii'n iniil- 
<lhi s n u p 1 V i II 
the soul with plea- 
sura, no Mukti, is 
poRsiljle. 

■Reply :—It. latterly 
shows (o (he soul 
its ilisiinction from 
Mutter. 


Tho objector retorts : the difFcrcnce between Spirit an<l 
The UifTerenee J^'fituro being thus, according to your own 
hi'inp oniised, will saying, a caused onp must have an end 

enianei]-*ation, cease time 5 thus (the opliit could iie\er 
'V'th it. attain to eternal Beatitude). 


For BnddJri would contiiiuc help the Spirit to its onjoymrnl. of 
pleasure, and lienee this latter couM nercr attain to final beatitude winch 
consisU in tho total extinction of both pleavsurc and pain. 

t itself has been explained as— '*• expresses the difference,” then 

the mention of .dn/irrtx/a would seem siiporQuoua. But it is not 30; it helps 
to intensify the moaning of the sentence. 
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id 


Reply :—tho differ- 
orico is, pei'maiient 
Euildhi only serving 
to expose it to the 
soul’s view. 


We reply :—The difference has been everlasting ; and the 
function of Buddhi lies only in exhibiting 
the difference to the full view of the Spirit 
who then recognises the fact that he him¬ 
self is something distinct from the con¬ 
stitutionally mobile and modifiable Nature. 
(The distinction is not earned by Buddhi ; it is as eternal as 
the Spirit and Nature themselves). By this it is also implied 
that emancipation is the sole purpose of the Spirit. The 
distinction of Spirit and Nature, however, is extremely subtle 
and hard to be perceived. 


The organs having been described, the author next descri¬ 
bes objects, specific and non-specific : 

KakikA XXXVllI. 

The five primary elements are non-specific; from 
these five proceed the five gross ele- 

The division of • i , 

objects into specific meuts j theso latter are said to he 

and iioii-specifio. ■ j •, ^ i , 

specific (because) they are calm 
(soothing), turbulent (terrific) and deluding. 

(184) . The Tanmdtras—sound and the rest—arc subtle ; 
and the character of calmness, &c., do not belong to these. 
The word Mdtra denotes the capability of these elements of 
being enjoyed. 

(185) . Having thus stated the non-specific, the specific 

objects are described: “/row? f,hese From the five 

Tanmdtras, of sound, touch, colour, taste and odour proceed 
respectively the live- gross Flemeuts—Akasa, Air, Fire, 
Water and Earth. 

(186) . Objection: wo grant that theso are tiins produced ; 

hut what about their specific character ? 
Specific because reply : “ Thcsc are said to be specific” 

soothing, terrific and «, , , , , 

deluding. — VV 'ly r because “ they are calm, turbulent 

and deluding. ” The first has a causal 
and the second a collective signification. 
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[K. XXXIX.] 


Among the gross elements, A'kilsa, &c., some liave the 
attribute of Goodness predominating in them ; and these 
ueeordingly are pleasing, enlightening and buoyant ; others 
]»redominate in Foulness, and are turbulent, painful and fickle ; 
the rest predominating in Darkness are dull, confounded and 
sluggish. Tliese elements, thus visibly discriminated, are 
sptirAJit'. i. a., gross. The primary elements on the contrary 
cannot be similarly discriminated by ordinary people ; and as 
such they are said to be non-specific, i. e., subtle. 


Specific objects 
diTided iuto : (1) 

subtle bodies, (2) 
bodies produced o£ 
parents, and (3) the 
great elements. 


The sub-divisions of tlie specific objects are stated :— 
Karika XXXIX. 

Subtle (astral) bodies and such as are produced of 
parents, together witli the gross 
elements, form the three sorts of 
specific objects. Of tliese the subtle 
bodies are everlasting, and those pro¬ 
duced of parents are perishable. 

(187) . » The specific ohjects are of three sorts" ; tliese 
three sorts are mentioned; (1) Subtile bodies (which are not 
visible, but are ordy postulated in order to explain certain 
pbenomena); (2) Tiiose produced of parents, comprising the 
sixfold Slieaihs (Kosas). Amongthe.se latter, linir, blood and 
flesli are produced from the mother ; and the veins, bones and 
marrow from the father ; these six arc the six Kosas. Thus 
then we have seen that the subtile bodies form the first kii^d 
of specific objeefs ; bodies produced of parents, tlie second; 
and the gross elements the third,—objects like the jar, &c., 
being included in the last. 

(188) . The difference between a subtile body and a body 

produced of parents is stated—“ Subtile. 

The suiit.ile bniies bodies are permanent and those produced, 
of parents perishable," that is to say 
ending in (dissolving into) either licpiid, 
ash or dirt. 


arf; ])i'rni:intint, those 
proflufffi of parentcj 
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The Astral body is described. 

KArikA XL, 

The mergent, subtle (astral) body,—formed prime- 

T1« Astral Body ia permanent, com- 

unconfin^ pernia- posed of BuddM and tho rest down to 

iifint, and migrating, * 

mveatedwith dispo- the primary elements,—migrates, ia 
without enjoyment, and is invested 
with dispositions. 


Uncon fined 
Permanent. 


and 


(189). When the emanations from Nature began, the 
first object to evolve therefrom', for eaeh 
Spirit iudividnally, was the Astral Body. 
This body is iinconfinud, inasrnneh as it can 
enter even a solid piece of stone. It is again “ ‘permanent ; 
since it exists all along, from the first creation to the final 
dissolution. 

The Astral Body is “ composed of Buddhi and the rest., 
down to the primary elements." That is to say, it is an 
aggregate— of Buddhi, Ahankara, the eleven senses and the 
five primary elements -, and as .such it is specific, being 
endowed with the properties of calmness, restlessness and 
duluess. 


(190). Objection : Let this astral body 
Objection Un- ^6 the Only body the seat of enjoyment for 
necessariness of pos- Spirit:—What is the need of the gross 

tnlatingtwo bodies, , • , , , • i e ii, • 

astral and gross. phvsical body comjirised of the six 
sheaths ? 


The word niyata is differently interpreted by NfirSyana Tirtha (in bis 
Sinkliya-Chamdrika). He takes it in the sense of '• restricted," i. e., an 
astral body ia restricted to one particolar Spirit ; and so there are distinct 
astral bodies to each Spirit. The interpretation of Gandapfida closely 
resembles that of the KaumiMI. There does not seem to be any, neciol 
ground for preferring either of tho two, though I am more inclined to the 
interpretation of the Kaumudi- 

u 
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Wo reply ;— “ It migrates” i. e., the astral body invariably 
deserts the body it has lately ocenjned, and 
ph^*icXto<iy^, be- again occupies another. (If it be asked) 
canae the aatrai why does it do SO ? (wo reply)—(becanse it 
is) “ loithout enjoyment, ” that is to say, 
becanse the astral body by itself—without a corresponding 
gross physical body of six sheaths to afford the seat of enjoy¬ 
ments,—would be without any enjoyments, and therefore it 
migrates. 


(191). Objection :-:-Transmigration is due to merit and 
demerit; and these have no connection with 
the Astral Body (referring as they do 
primarily to Buddhi, and then by reflec¬ 
tion, to the Spirit) then how can this 
latter migrate ? 

Wc reply :—(becanse)“ it is invested with dispositions'’ 
The dispositions are merit and demerit, 
wisdom and ignorance, passion and 
dispassioD, power and w'eakuess ; endowed 
with these primarily is the Buddhi, with which latter again 
the Astral Body is connected ; and as such the Astral Body 
becomes mediately connected with the varions dispositions, 
just as a piece of cloth is perfumed by contact with champaka 
flowers. Thus then, being invested with dispositions, it 
becomes quite natural that the Astral Body should 
migrate. 


Objection:—How 
c.in the Astro! Poiiy 
inigrnte,being with¬ 
out dispositions ? 


Reply;—It 
dispositions 2 


(19S). (If it is asked) why should not the Astral Body— 


The Astral Body 
dissolving at each 
prslsya. 


like Nature—last even after the final 
dissolution ? We reply (because it is) 
“wdryewi,” that is to say, because it dis¬ 
solves (into Nature its immediate cause). 


The mergent character of the Astral Body is to be inferred 
from the fact of its being caused, (f. e., being cansed, and, aa 
such, having a beginning in time, ^t must have an end 
also). 
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Objection : Wo grant all this. But why not attribute 

Objections :~why i»ig™tion to Buddhi, Ahankara and the 

not attribute migra- senses ? Have done with the unwarranted 
tiun to Buddhi, kc, ? ^ i e a i i i 

postulation or an Astral Body. 

We reply :— 

KAbikA XLI. 


As a painting stands not without a ground, nor a 
shadow without a stake, so neither does 

Eoply — the Buddhi t> , 77 • o \ t • 

cannot rest without the LllWd (Buddhl, &e,,) SUuSlst 
suhstrate. ■/. zr 1 v 

supportless, without a speeme (body). 

(193). Buddhi, &c., are called Lingd, because they are the 
means of cognition [Linganat., Jn&pak&t, lingam).* In 
euppprt of this the author puts forth a syllogism :—between 
the ordinary physical death and re-birth, Buddhi and the rest 
have some sort of evolved body for their receptacle, because 
they are aggregates of the five primary elements; like 
their prototypes in the ordinary physical body. 

“ Withoi.it specific bodies," i. e., without subtle (astral) 

bodies. Testifying to this assertion, we have 

thiAltrTi'liodylm- fhe following (from the Mahabharata); 

“Then Yama extracted from SatyavAn’s 
Mahfihhdrata, , , , , , . , , , 

body, the thnmb-sized body, which he had 

entrapped andj thus subjugated.” Here the mention of the 

extracted body as “thumb-sized” implies the fact of its 

having been the Astral Body, since it is impossible that the 

Spirit could have been extracted. By Purusha in the above 

extract, is meant the Astral Body,—explaining the word 

derivatively as—that which sleeps (lies — sHe) in the body 

(puri). 


Having thus proved the existence of the Astral Body, the 
author states the reason and method of its migration:— 

* Cf. The Paiwhikarana-civaratui — I'a/tuimhandrikA —where ft similar 
oxpluimtion of the word i.< given. 
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KArikA XLII. 


Formed for the sake of the Spirit’s purpose the 
Astral Body plays its parts like a 

Eoasons anti man- ^ i •/ i 

ner of the migration dramatic actor, on account of the 
of the Astral Body. , 

connection of means and consequences, 
and by union Avith the predominant power of Nature. 

(194). Formed for the Spirit’s purpose the Astral Body 
plays like a dramatic actor by connection with the means— 
merit, &c., and consequences, the ocenpation of different kinds 
of gross bodies, the effects of merit, &c. That is to say, as a 
dramatic actor, ocepuying different stages, plays severally the 
parts of Parasnrama, Yadhishthira, Vatsaraja so does the 
astral body, occupying various gross bodies, play the part of 
man, brute or plant. 

(106), (If it is asked) Whence this cajAability of the 
Astral Body ? We reply, “ iy u?iio7i with the, 
predominant power of Nature." 


The oa^iacity 


of 

the Astral Bwly is 
due to the power of 
Nature, 


As is 

detdared by the Pnranas : “ The various 
strange developments are due to Nature's 
omnipotence.” 


It has jnst been said, “ by connection with means and eon$e~ 
quences; ” the author therefore uext describes these means and 
consequences ; 

KArirA XLII I. 


The essential dispositions are innate ; the incidentfti 
ones, such as merit, &c., are seen 
The means and con. (cousidercd) to be appurtcnaiit to the 

sequences—Dhanna, . . , , , 

&c. organs ; the uterine germ, otc., belong 

to the effect.* 


• It may be pointed out, that Davies has quite misunderatood this Kfirikd, 
In the first place, he renders SS.m-^iddhiIcdh by “ transcendental”, the very 
rorere what it. docs mean. Secondly, he remlers Karan&urtiyiiui/i by 
“ including cause”, though in reality the compound means '• located in org.'ins”— 
as explained by llic Kanwnli. as well as the Chaiulrilid. 
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(196). Incidental = consequent ; i. e., 

I. Incidental dis- ijrought abont after the man’s birth, by 
positions. . . . , i o 

propitiating the gods, &c. 

“ Ensential dispositions are innate” e. p., it is declared that 
at the beginning of the creation the revered 
nati' primeval sage Kapila emerged into exist¬ 

ence, fully equipped with merit, wisdom, 
dispassion and power. Incidental dispositions, on the other 
hand, are not innate, that is to say, they are brought abont by 
personal effort; such merit, &c., are those belonging to 
Valmiki and other Great Eishis. 

. The same is to be understood with regard 

The opposites of ... . , , 

Diiarma, ie., simi- to demerit, ignorauce, passion and weak- 
larly explained. 

(197). The agrregate formed of the uterine germ, flesh, 
blood, &c., of -the child in the mother’s 

Flesh, blood, kc., womb, is related to the gross physical 
body. body ; that is to say, they are particular 

states of the latter ; as are also the child¬ 
hood, youth, &c., of the born man. 


(198). The means and the consequences have been 
explained ; now the respective consequences of the various 
means are described. 


KarikA XLIV. 


By virtue (is obtained) ascent to higher planes ; by 
vice, descent to the lower ; from wis- 
'^vaHous rn^ns.”^ (results) beatitude ; and bondage 

from the reverse. 


Virtue leadi to 
higher plKiies. 


(199). “By virtue, j'c.” i. e., to the 
various starry splieres (the Brahma, the 
Prajapatya aud so forth.) 
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Vice to lower. 


'* By vio.R, rfr.,” i. e., to the lower planes 
known as sutala, &c. 


“ From wisdom, beatitudeF Nature ministers to the ex¬ 
perience of the Spirit only so long as 
Rbourbc^itude."°^ discriminative wisdom is not attained ; 

when, however, this is attained, Nature 
finds its work in Connection with that particular Spirit 
fulfilled, and accordingly retires from him. As is declared, 
“ The workings of Nature continue only till the attainment of 
discriminative knowledge.” “ From the reverse, i. e., 

from false knowledge, results bondage. 

(200). This bondage is also of three kinds : Natural, 
Incidental and Personal. The natural 
bondage is that of those Materialists who 
contemplate on Nature as the Spirit; with 
reference to such men, it is laid down in 
the Puranas : “ The contemplators of the 
unmanifested (Nature) continue (in the chain of metempsy¬ 
chosis) till a hundred thousand years” [at the eml of 
which they attain to true wisdom]. The incidental bondage 
is of those who contemplate on the various products of Nature 
as Spirit,—the oleuieuts, the senses, Ahmikara and Budd.hi, 
With regard to these it is laid down : “ The contemplators of 
the senses continue till ten Manvantaras ; those of the ele¬ 
ments, till a hnndred Manvantaras ; those of Ahank3.ra, till a 
thousand ; and lastly, those of the Buddhi having done away 
with all feverish excitement, continue till ten thousand 
Manvantaras. Those labouring under the incidental 
are (conventionally called) VidehasF 


From tho reverse 
of the above, respec¬ 
tively, contradictory 
results. The three 
kinds of bondage. 


bondage 


The personal bondage is due to IsfUajmrta (actions done 
with selfish motives, snch as the digging of tanks, &c., done 
with the sole motive of personal gains hereafter). Those 
performing such actions, having their minds influenced by 
desirf arc ignorant of tho true nature ®f the Spirit, and aa 
such undergo bondage. 
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Kakika XLV. 


Consequences 
various means. 


of 


From dispassjon results absorption* into Prakritt; 

from passionate attachment, transmi¬ 
gration ; from power, non-impedi¬ 
ment (of desires;) and from the 
reverse, the contrary. 

(201) . “ From dispassion results absorption into PraJeriti." 

I. Absorption into ^hose who are free from passion, but are 
Prakriti from dispas- ignorant of the tfuc nature of Spirit, are 
absorbed into Nature. By Prakriti here are 
meant Prakriti, BuddhU Akank&ra, the Elements, and the 
senses. Those who meditate npoii these as Sjiirit are absorbed 
into these it. e. those mistaking the senses for the Spirit 
become absorbed iu the senses, and so on), that is to say, 
they rest there till, in the course of time, they are born again. 

(202) . “ From passionate attachment results migration." 

II Transmigm- e])itbet “passionate” implies the pain- 

tion from paAiionatc ful character of meterapsycliosis ; because 
attochnicnt. previously described) passion 

is the source of pain. 

(203) . ‘•'From power, non-impediment''' i. e., the non¬ 

obstruction of desires, “ A powerful man 
ment from power. (Iswara) 18 one who can do whatever he 
wishes.” 


• Davie.s takes the Hindu commentators to task, here, and remarks : “It 
(the Sflnkhya) does not recognise any absorption of the subtle body Into 

Nature, until the soul is entirely free.Hence the meaning is that by 

the destruction of passion, the iiifiuencc of the material world is destroyed, 
and the soul is independent, though not yet finally liberated.” All this is 
quite true; but I don’t see how this affects the position of the Hindu 
commentators, who, at least Vdchaspati Misra among them, do not assert 
the final absorption of the bodies into Nature ; all that they mean Is that by 
dispassion, the soul—or more properly, its seat, the astral body—is absorbed 
into Nature and rests there till it is born again. It may be remarkwf that 
this resting is what, in theosophic parlance, is called “the peaceful rest 
enjoyed by the Individuality in Devachan.” 
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IV. Obstruction ot 
desires from weak¬ 
ness. 


“ From the reverse*' i. e. form weakaess— 
^‘tke contrary'’' — i. e., the frequent obstruc¬ 
tion of de.sire.s. 


With a view to describe collectively as well as individnally, 
the eight properties of Baddhi —virtue, vice, &c., in order to 
show whieh of these are to be practised, and which relinquish¬ 
ed, by those desiring emancipation—'the author first describes 
them collectively :— 

KXhikA XLVl. 

Tills is ati intellectual creation, distinguished by 
Error, Disablity, Contentment and Per- 
cr»uoudL‘SSl'’' Section. By the hostile influence of 
the inequalities of attributes, the 
different forms of this creation become fifty. 

(204) . Pm^yaya = That by which anything is known, i.e,, 

Buddhi, Error” i. <?., ignorance, is a pro- 

li. ■Dis.abirity. perty of Buddhi ; so is also ''dimblity” which 

jy ■ Contentment, results from the iucapacity of the sense- 
organs, Conte.ntment and Perfection also 
are properties of Buddhi as will be described later on. 

Of these, the three former,—error, disability and content¬ 
ment—include Virtue and the other six in- 
edTiuho'^oTCiour! tellectual properties; leaving aside Wis¬ 
dom which is included in Perfection. 

(205) . Those properties arc next considered individually. 

“ The forms of these are ffty.” If it is 

Subdivisions of tho asked; Whence these fifty forms? Wo 
above are fifty. , 

re])ly the hostile injlueme of the 

inequalities of the attributes^ The inequality may consist 

either in the individual strength of the one in comparison 

with other two, or of two conjointly with that of the third. 

This inquality is assumed to be more or less in accordance 

with the requu-ements of particular cases ; and it leads to the 
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suppression of Attributes by one another—thus giving rise to 
tlie fifty forms of inteilectual creation.. 

The fifty forms are next enumerated: 

KArika XLVII. 

There are five forms of Error; twenty-eight of 

5 forms of Error. Disability, arising from the imperfec- 

28 of Disability. , ^ ° 

0 of Contentment, tion of the Organs ; Contentment has 
BO nine forms ; and reriection eight. 

(206) . The forms* of Error are ignorance^ egotism, 
passion, hatred and attachment to the body: respectively 
called, obscurity (Tamas), delusion (Moka). extreme delusion 
(Makamoha), gloom {Tamisra), anA utter darkness {Andka- 
tatnisra). Egotism, &c., partake of the nature of Error; 
though, as a matter of fact, they are its products. A certain 
object being erroneously determined by Ignorance, Egotism 
and the rest, partaking of the nature of Ignorance, become 
attached to it. It is for this reason that the revered Vftrsha- 
ganya (Vyi\sa?) declares Ignorance to be made up of the five 
component parts, 

(207) . Now the author states the sub-divisions of the live 
forms of error 

KArikA XLVIII. 

Uf Error there are eight forms, as also of Delusion ; 

Sixt.v.two suixiivi- eiitreme Delusion is ten-fold ; Gloom 
sions of Error. elgliteen-folcl, uiicl SO is also utter 

Darkness. 

Of Ignorance- (208). “ Of Error," i. e., of Ignorance, 
eight forms. '•'there are eight forms” 


* Ahkiniwia —is a technicality of Yoga Philosophy. It is deliScd by 
Palanjuli (Peya Sutra, 11-0) as the “fcuacity of life—.nu attaohmeut to the 
body which relates the residue of one’s former life." 

12 
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Ignorance of the form of Error conaiats in mistaking non- 

. spiritnal Nature, Buddhi, Ahankdra and 

Eight of Delusion. f , , 

the subtle elements, for Spirit; and these 

non—spiritual things are eight in number, Error is said 
to be eight-fold. 

(209) . The ^ refers the eight forms to Delusion. The 
gods having attained the eight occult powers, consider them¬ 
selves to bo immortal, and their powers also to he everlasting; 
this is the error of Egotism, and since this has the eight 
Siddhis for its object, it is said to be eight-fold. 

(210) . ''Extreme Delusion is ten-fold'' By Extreme 

Delusion is meant the attachment to the 
Delusion.^ Extreme of gense, sound, odour and the rest 

—wliich are ton-fold, each of the live being 
cither divine or otherwise ; and hence having these for its 
object. Extreme Delusion is said to be ten-fold. 

(211) . Gloom," i, e.. Hatred, “is ei(jkteen-fold." The 

objects of sense, sound, &c,, are ten by 
*** themselves ; the eight occult powers how¬ 
ever arc not objects of sense by themselves, 
bnt only as means to tlie attainment of the various sensuous 
objects. And the objects of sense, being miitimlly suppressive, 
their means—the Powers—too are retarded. The Powers, 
together with the objects of sense, make up eighteen, and 
these being the objects of Gloom or Hatred, make it eighteen- 
fold. 

(212) . “iSu is Utter Darkness" —[Utter Darkness =» 

Attachment to life]. The word ^'tathd" 
Dwlfneiat"' Utter jfjfm-g eightccnfold-ness to Utter Darkness. 

The gods having attained the eight occnlt 
powers and enjoying their conscuaeiices—the ten sensuous 
objects—live in continual fear of these being wrested from them 
by the, Hakshasas ; and this fear constitutes Abhinicesa or 
attacheiiut; and tliis latter having for its object the aforesaid 
eigliteeu things—the eight powers and the ten objects—is 
said to be cigliteeu-fold. 
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(213). Thns the five forms of Error, with their snb-divi- 
eions become sixty-two. 


(214). Having thus described the five forms of Error, the 
author next states the twenty eight forms of Disability: 

KArikA XLIX. 

The injuries of the eleven organs, together with 
those of Buddhi, are pronounced to be 
fomTof cLbiiitV ^i®^bility; the injuries of Buddhi 
(itself) are seventeen—brought about 
by the reversion of contentment and perfection. 

(216). The injuries of the organs are mentioned as causes 

The Eleven— many injuries of Buddhi, and not 

oausefi by injuries to ns, by thcmselves, independent forms of 
the sense-organs. Disability. These injuries—“Deafness, 

lejirosy, blindness, paralysis, paralysis of the hands, lameness, 
dumbness, ajighratd (failure of the sensibility of the olfactory 
nerves), impotency, failure of the action of the bowels, and 
idiocy,”—consequent on the failure of the various sense- 
organs, are the eleven kinds of intellectual disability, and these 
are mentioned together with those of Buddhi (itself) in 
accordance with the theory of the non-difference of cause and 
effect. 


(216). Having thus described the disabilities of Buddhi, 
arising from those of the sense-organs, the 
by 'ttuT^rTTCreiorot disabilities of Buddhi itself are next stated 
With the injuries of Buddhi^ If it be 
asked—how many are these ?—we reply, 
seventeen are the injuries of 'Buddhi!' Wherefore? 
reversion of contentment and ■perfection!' Contentment being 
nine-fold, the disabilities caused by its reversion are nine-fold 
also ; and similarly perfection being eight-fold, the disability 
caused by its reversion is eight-fold,—thus makiB* the 
seventeen intellectual disabilities proper. 
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(217). The author next enumerates the nine forma of 
Contentment: 


EArikA L. 


Nine forms of Contentment are set forth: four in- 
Niae forma of Ac Vernal, relating severally to nature, 
quiescence. means, time and luck ; and five ex* 

ternal, relating to abstinence from objects of sense. 


(218) . The five internal forms of Contentment belong to 

those who have ascertained that Spirit is 
fonna different form Nature, but still being ill- 

advised, do not make further attempts in 
the direction of meditation, &c., whicli are the means of 
discriminative wisdom; and these forms arc called internal, 
because they pre-suppose the difference of Atman and Prakriti. 
It being asked—which are these?—the reply is '•'relating 
sewralbj to nature, means, time and luck," i. e., whose names 
are nature &c. 

(219) . The contentment called “/jm/cniz” consists in the 

satisfaction of tho disciple on being told 
I. Ambha. (jjg^jfjijiiQative wisdom is only a 

modification of Prakriti and, as such, would come to every 
one in the natural course of events, and there is no need of 
hankering after it by meditation, &c., and this contentment is 
also called Ambha. 


(220). Tho second form of contentn^ent arises from the 
following instruction: wisdom could not 
H. Salila. attained in the ordinary course of nature; 

because, if it were so, then everybody would attain to wisdom, 
because the course of nature for the forms of nature affects all 
individuals equally. Such wisdom could only be attained 
throueh.asceticism ; and so thou must follow an ascetic life 
and give up all meditation, &c. The satisfaction arising from 
the above instruction is called Salila. 
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(221). The third form, called “Time,” or Ogha, is the 
satisfaction arising from the instruction 
III. Ogha. cannot bring about 

Emancipation ; for all means await the proper Time for bring¬ 
ing about their various consequences, and so when the Time 
has arrived, one’s ends will be gained without undergoing the 
troubles of asceticism. 


IV. Vrishti. 


(222) . The fourth form called '■‘■iMck” or Vrishti, is the 
satisfaction arising from the following : 

“ Discriminative wisdom proceeds neither 

from nature, nor from any other means (such as asceticism, 
&c.), nor does it depend solely upon time, but it comes only by 
luck. Thus it was through mere luck that the children of 
Madiilasfi, when quite infants, obtained wisdom by their 
mother’s instructions and thereby attained beatitude. 

(223) . The external forms of Contentment are five, arising 

fromlabstinence from sound, odour, &c,— 
forma the five objects of sense. These belong to 

those who are free from all attachment, 
but take the non-spirits—Nature, &c., to be Spirit. These 
forms are called external, because they pre-snpposc the 
existence of Spirit, without knowing what it is ; and these 
come after freedom from attachment. The causes of this non¬ 
attachment being five, it is five-fold, and consequently so is 
the contentment resulting therefrom. The objects of sense 
being five, the abstinence from these must also be five-fold. 
Abstinence too is due to the preception of discrepancies in the 
process of sensuous enjoyment—consisting mainly of earning, 
saving, wasting, enjoying, killing lives and so on. 

(224) . To explain :—The means of acquiring wealth, 

service, &c„ are invarably the sources of 
I, TAra. servants—as is declared in the 

following “ Who would ever be attracted towards a^Tvice, 
considering the pain caused by the insults to be snflfercu at 
the hands of the wardens of a vain monarch ?”—the content- 
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ment resnlting from abstinence from objects of sense due 
to the consideration of snch troubles, is called Para. 

(226). And then, the wealth being obtained, brings with 
it the farther trouble of protecting it from 

II. Supdra. king, thieves, floods and fire—the 

contentment dne to abstience arising from snch considerations 
is the second called Supdra. 

(226) . Thirdly, the wealth having been obtained and 

safely hoarded, there arises the fear of its 

III. PMpAra. spent—this consideration gives rise 

to the third form of abstinence leading to contentment called 
Pdrnpara. 

(227) . Fonrthly, when one becomes accustomed to 
sensnons objects, his desires increase; the 
non-fulfilment of these brings about the 

fourth, called Anuttamamhha. 


IV. AnuttamAmbha. 


(228). 


V. UttamAmbha. 


Lastly, there arises the notion that there can be no 
enjoyment (either in this world or the 
other), without the cruel process of killing 
animals, and contentment due to the abstinence arising from 
the perception of the cruelty of the process, is the fifth 
called Vttamdmhha. 

Thus the four external fronis of contentment, together with 
the five internal ones, make up the nine froms mentioned 
above. 


(229). The author next describes the primary and 
secondary divisions of Power :— 

KArikA LI. 

The eight Powers (?’. e., means of acquiring them) are 
reasoning, oral instruction, study, 

The eight powers. . e • 

three-fold suppression oi pain, acquisi¬ 
tion of friends, and purity. The three before mentioned 
(Error, &c.) are checks to tliesc (Powers). 
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<230). The chief among those enumerated above is the 
three-fold suppression of pain —three-fold on account of the 
three-foldness of the pains to be suppressed. 

The other moans mentioned, being moans to power only 
through the three-fold suppression of pain, are called seconda¬ 
ry. And these five are both causes and ellects. Of these 
study is ouly a cause. The throe principal ones (suppression 
of pain) being only effects ; the rest are both cause and effect. 

(231). The first, study, named Tara, consists in compre¬ 
hending the sense of the psychological 
(1) Tira. Sciences by listening to the teachings of a 


ipialified teacher. 

(232) . The effect of this last, oral instruction, implies the 

comprehension of the meaning of instruc- 

(.>) Sutira. tious, it being a useful habit with writers, 

to imply the effect by the cause ; this constitutes the second 
Sidd/ii called Sutdra. 

(233) . Reasoning consists in the investigatin of the meaning 

of scripture by a process of dialetics not 

( 3 ) Uratiia, contrary to the scriptures themselves. This 
investigation consists in strengthening the portion of the 
scripture by setting aside all doubts and objections with regard 
to it; this process is also called meditation by writers on the 
Vedas, and the Power duo to this is called Tdrdtdra. 

(234) . The fourth is the acquisition of friends. Even 

though one has arrived at truth by the 

(4) Ramyaka. fight process of reasoning yet he has no 
faith in his conclusions until he has talked them over with 
his teacher and follow-students. Hence the awjnisition of 
a fjualified teacher atvd follow-students is said to be the fourth 
Siddhi called Ramyaka. 

(235) . By ddna here is meant purity (of discriminative wis¬ 
dom)—deriving the word from the root 
Paip* =to purify. As is declared by the 


(5) Siutamudita. 


* Davius remarks th.it. the root is “ coiuert for the occasion." But 
I may refer the reader to thu Siddlh&iUa-Kauinudi, under the Sutra 
V&iiijasija SimjS'jadih (VI/4/6S). 
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revered Patanjali; “ An unimpeded discrimiaatve knowledge 
is the means to the suppression of pain.” {Yoga~Sutra II—26). 
By unimpededness in the Sutra is meant purity, by which 
again is meant the process of placing discriminative wisdom on 
a clear basis, after having destroyed all doubts and mistaken 
notions mixed with ditferent kinds of cravings or desires]. This 
purity is not obtainable without the refinement arising from a 
long and uninterrupted course of practice (of the wisdom 
attained). Thus the word dma includes (ns a means to power) 
Practice also. This is the fifth, called Sadd-Mudita. 

(236) . The three primary means to Power are called, Fra- 
moda Mudita and Modamdna. And these three with the 
last five are the eight (means to) Power, 

(237) . Others explain the distich thns: The perception of 

truth without the instruction of others, 
tiol°o°/the Powers*' brought about purely by means of instruc¬ 
tions received in past births is what is 
meant by dha. And that which is obtained by listening to 
the tenets of the Sankhya Philosophy as learnt by others, is 
the second called Sdhda, because it follows merely from the 
study of the text. When the truth is learnt at a teacher’s, in 
the company of follow-students, it is said to be the third, 
known as study, because it is brought about by study. The 
fourth consists in t)ie attainment of wisdom by coming in 
contact with a friend who has already got it. Fifthly, gene¬ 
rosity is said to be a means to wisdom, because true wisdom 
is imparted by the teacher, duly propitiated with gifts. 

The propriety of either interpretation we leave to the 
learned to judge ; and we desist from pointing out the faults 
of others, because our duty lies only in elucidating the cardi¬ 
nal doctrines of the Sankhya Philosophy. 

(238) . The Disabilities of Buddkiiinsin^irom the reversion 
of Coutontment and Power thus become seventeen in number. 
Of different poritions of intellechial creation, it is well- 
known that Power is most desired by all. So the author next 
mentions Error, Disability and Conteutment us impediments 
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to Power: “The aforesaid three are checks to Power.” The 
aforesaid three refers to Error, Disability and Contentment. 
And tliese arc curbs to the different means of attaining Power, 
because they retard their progress; and thus being opposed 
to Power, the latter three are ever undesirable. 


(239) . Objection: —GnininA all this. But it has been laid 
down that the creation is for the Spirit’s purpose. This pur¬ 
pose can be fulfilled either by tlie inlellcctnal creation alone; 
or by the elemental alone. Wliy have both ? 

The reply is :— 

KaRika LII. 

Without dispositions there would be no Linga (Ele- 

Nccosaity ot two- m^nt), and without the Linga there 
foW creation. would be no development of disposi¬ 

tions. Wherefore proceeds a two-fold creation, the 
personal (belonging to the body, astral and gross) and 
intellectual. 

(240) . Linga denotes the creation composed of the primary 
elements; and disposition, the intellectual. 

The meaning of the Karika is that the elemental creation 
cannot manifest itself for the fulfilme?it of the purpose of the 
Spirit, without the intellectual creation; nor conversely is 
the latter capable of having its complete manifestation with¬ 
out the elements. Hence the necessity of a two-lbld creation. 


Again experience, the purpose of the Spirit, is not possible 
in the absence of the two bodies and the 
object of sense. Hence the necessity of the 
elemental creation. And conversely the 
means of experience—the sense-organs— 
could never be complete without thi three 
internal organs— Manas Ahankatit and 
Buddhi. Nor would .these latter be what they arc, if there 
were no dispositions, virtue, &c. And lastly, discriminative 
13 


Neceasity of the 
elemental creation. 


Necessity of the 
inteilectual o r e a • 
tion. 
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wisdom—the only means to emancipation, would not be 
possible without the above two kinds of creation. Whence 
the necessity of the double creation. 


(241), The possible objection of reciprocal causality is 
explained away as being similar to that 
of the seed aud the sprout, due to the fact 
of the creation having had no beginning 
iu time (being eternal), and the creation 
of bodies and dispositions at the beginning 
of the present cycle is said to be duo to the impulse of 
residual tendencies left by the bodies and (dispositions related 
to particular Si)irits), in the previous cycle. 


The fault of reci¬ 
procal caoBullty ex¬ 
plained aa duo to 
the etcrnality of 
creation. 


(242), The various forma of the intellectual creation hav¬ 
ing been mentioned, the author next mentions those of the 
elemental creation: 


KAiiikA LIII. 

The divine class has eight varieties, the lower 

The force of ele- uiiimals, five; mankind is single in 
mental creation, class; thus briefly is the world 

of living beings. 

(243) , The eight divine varieties arc the Br&hma, the 

Pajupatya, the Aindra, the Paitra, the 
60 M.* eight divine Gaudharva, Ycksha, the R&kshasa ana 
the Paisacha, 

(244) , The five varieties of lower animals are quadrupeds 
five of the lower (other than deer), deer, birds, creeping 

ommals. things and the immovable (trees, &c.) 

(246), Mankind is single, not counting its sub-divisions— 
Brahmauas &c,, as separate, as the bodily 
Mankind single. formation is the same iu all classes of 


men. 
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(246). The author next lays down the three-foldness 
of tlie elecnental creation based on the excess or otherwise 
of intelligence in the form of the higher, the middle and 
the lower: 

KarikA LIV. 


Among the beings of the higher plane Goodness 

Thoriificrentdivi- predominates: among those of the 
predominates Dulness; in the 
of the Attributes. middle reside those predominating in 
Foulness—these constituting the whole Universe, from 
BrahmS, to the tuft of grass. 

(247). The Heavenly regions—Bhnvah, Swah, Mahah, 
Jana, Tapas and Satya—predominate in 
Heavenly Qoodnesfi. Those consisting of the lower 
animals and trees, &c., are characterised by 
Dnlness. The regions of the earth—consisting of the seven 
Dvipas (or continents) and Oceans—predominate in Fonlness, 
inasmuch as they abound in pain and are given to actions, 
righteous or otherwise. 

The whole of the Universe is summed up in the pharse 
‘•'■from Brahma to the, tuft of grass." 


(248). Having thus described the creation, the author 
next describes its productiveness of pain, that would lead to 
dlspassion, one of the moans to Emancipation;— 

Kabika LV. 

There (in the world) does the Sentient Spirit experi- 
The sources of encc pain, arising from decay and 
death, due to the non-discrimination 
of the Spirit from the body, until it is released from its 
person (until the dissolution of the astral body) ;'wl!lre- 
fore pain is natural. 
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Among corporeal beings there are many varieties of experi¬ 
ence interspersed with pleasure and pain ; 

Tain of decay and yet the pain of decay and deutli is the 
lot of all crciitui-cs. oomiiion lot 01 all. ihe tear ot death, — 
“ may I not cease to he ; may I contiano to 
be”&c.—being common to man as well a.s to the smallest 
insect, and the cause of fear constituting pain, death is a 
source of pain. 

(249). Ohjnction: —Pleasure and pain arc the properties 
of Buddhi ; and as such how can tlicse be said to belong to 
the Spirit? 

liepUj :—(the uame) Purusha," literally meaning “ One 

who sleeps in the astral body”; and tliis 
wonl*being connected with Buddhi and 
its properties, leads to the idea of the Spirit 
being connected with them. 

(260). Qiu’stion :—IIow can pain related to the body bo 
said to belong to the Spirit ? 

“ Reply :—“ Due to the non-discrimination of Spirit from 
the body," The Spirit, not alive to its dis- 

Limit of the pain. ffom the body, mistakes the finctn- 

ations of the latter for its own. The sn in may be 

taken as pointing to the limit of the Spirit’s pain—the moan¬ 
ing being, “ Until the body has ceased to be, the Spirit suffers 
pain.” 


(261). The autlior next decides the (jnestion of the Maker 
of the Universe: 


KAuikA lvi. 


This creation from Jiuddhi down to the specific cle- 


The question as to 
the Maker of the Uni- 
verse decided. 


ments, is brought about by the modi¬ 
fications of Prakriti. The work is 
done for the emancipation of each 


* It may be worth noting here that Death in itself ia not pain, it i.s only 
the feax (the fear of the unknown) that makes the thought of death bo painful* 
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Spirit, and thus is for another’s sake, though appear¬ 
ing as if it were for the sake of Nature herself. 

(252). The creation is brought abont by Nature ; it is 
neither produced by a God, nor is it an 
The different vifiWB evolution from Brahman ; nor can it be said 

of the ciuiso o£ crea- . , tt • • 

tioii set aside. to be Uncaused ; since, in this latter case, 

the Universe would be either an eternal 
entity or eternal non-entity (an absurdity). It cannot be said 
to bo evolved from Brahman (the Vedanta view), for there can 
be no (material) modification of jmie intelligence. Brahman, as 
postulated by Vedilnta. Nor, again can creation be said to be 
broiiglit about by Nature under the guiding hand of a God ; 
for a God is naturally without action find, as such, cannot be 
the supervisor, just as an inactive carpenter cannot be said to 
manipulate his tools. 

(268). Objection :—Granted that the creation is due to 

Naturo Nature alone. But Nature is eternally 

Id'ivo, °no maire-i^ operations should 

patioupossible, never cease; ami hence there would be no 
emancipation of any Spirit. 

Reply ;—“ The creation appeariny as if it rvere for Nature's 

The cTcii- Sake, is really for the sake of an- 

ti-m is fill-(he spirit’s other T A cook, having finished the cook- 
end and ce.xscs with . , • , 

the purilicatioii of lug, retires from tlic work ; similarly 

Nature being urged to action for the eman¬ 
cipation of the Spirit, brings about this einaiicipiition ; and 
thenceforth cease her operatiens with regard to the Spirits 
already liberated (and, thus cmancipatiou is not impossible). 


(264). O/iyVctmn .—Granted all this. But it is only 
something sentient that can act towards 
tlic fulfilment of its own or of another’s 
oiinimt ,'ict towards piu-poge; and Natui’c bciug iascnticiiLcaiinot 

a dciluito cud. ‘ 1 1 , 

act m the maimer described ; and, as such, 
she rerpiircs a sentient supervisor (over her blind force); 
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the Spirit residin" in tlie body cannot bo snch a suporvisor, 
because snch conditioned Spirits are ignorant of the true 
character of Nature; consequently tiierc must be some other 
sentient agent, superintending ah extra the operations of 
Nature—and to this we give the name God. 

Wc reply :— 

KahikA LVII. 


Instance nf nn in¬ 
sentient (ibjnct not¬ 
ing towards a defl- 
tiitc end. 


As the insoutioiit milk flows nut for the growth 
of tlie calf, so does Nature opci'atc 
towards the emancipation of the 
Spirit. 

(255). It is a fact of observation that insentient objects 
also act towards definite ends, c.y., the action of milk towards 
the nourishment of the cnlf. Similarly Nature, though 
insentient, could act towards the emancipation of tlic Si>irit. 

(255a). It would not be right to urge that the production 
, of the milk being dne to the snporinteiul- 
Peniomi irnivOTsal iug care of (iod, its action cannot afford 
Lord ovurthiowti. ^ parallel to the action of insentient 

Nature ;—because all actions of an intelligent agent are dne 
either to selfishness, or benevolence, ueitlier of which can ho 
said to he the cause of the creation of the Universe, which, 
therefore, cannot he said to be dne to the action of an intel¬ 
ligent agent. For God, being the Lord of the Universe, haa 
all that he requires and, as such, Ho can have no selfish 
motive ; nor can His action be said to he due solely to pity ; for 
pity consists in a desire for tlie removal of others’ pains; 
bnt before creation, Spirits were without bodies, and, as snch, 
without pain, for tlie removal of which God’s compassion 
would be moved. And if the pain subsequent to crea¬ 
tion were said to be the cause of creation, then we should 
be in the inextricable nooze of rcciiifocality: the creation 
due To pity, and pity due to the creation. And again if God 
were moved to creat ion by pity, then he would create none 
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but happy mortals. And if the diversity of pleasures be 
attributed to the past deeds of the individual Spirit, then 
what is the necessity of postulating a supervisor ? And if 
you urge the incapability of mere Karma —an unintelligent 
agent—without a supervisor, towards creation, then we reply, 
that the creation of bodies, &c., being incapable of being 
produced by Karma, we may very easily say the same with 
regard to pleasure, &c., as well (and, pleasure, &c., will have 
to be attributed to God also). 

(256) . The action of the non-intelligeut Prakriti is duo 

Noneofthnabo.e selfishness nor to mere pity; 

objections apply to and thus in this case, none of the above 
the case of N;iturc. faults are applicable. The only motive of 

Nature is the purpose of the Spirit. Thus therefore the 
instance cited in the Karika is <piite a[)propriate. 

(257) . It has been said—“aa if for its own purpose." 
The author e.\plains this : — 

KAiiiiil LVIII. 

As people engage in acts to satisfy desires, so does 
the IJnmanifosted Principle (Na- 

The Spirit’s end— r i ' f> 

the motive of Na- ture) act for the emancipation of 
*^***®‘ the Spirit. 

Desire is satisfied on the attainment of the desired object 
which is the purpose of the agent; because an end of action 
is only that which is desired. 

The similarity is pointed out: “ So does the Unmanifested 
Principle act for the Emancipation of Spirit." 

(258) . Objection :—We grant that the purpose of the 
Spirit is the motive fo the action of Nature, but whence 
the cessation of her operations ? 

Wc rephj '.— 
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Kauika LIX. 

As a dancing girl, having exhibited herself to the 
spectators of the stage, ceases to 

The canM of the ^ 

ccBBationofNatoro’e dance, SO d(x;s Nature cease to operate 

' when she has made herself mani¬ 

fest to the Spirit. 

The word “ stage,”—the place—implies the spectators,— 
the occupiers of the place. Having manifested herself i, e.; 
her different modifications, sound, &c., as different from 
the Spirit. 

(259) . Objection: —We grant the action of Nature for 
the Spirit’s purpose. Bnt she is sure to get some compensa¬ 
tion for her i)aiu8 from the Spirit—^jnst us a servant does 
from his gratified master; aud as such the motive of Nature 
cannot be said to be purely altruistic. 

We reply :— 

KabikA lx. 

Generous Nature, endowed with attributes, causes 

Nature csjiects no ^7 manifold ulcans, Avithout benefit to 
compensation. hersclf, tlic good of the Spirit, who is 

devoid of attributes, and as such ungrateful. 

As a qualified servant accomplishes the good of his nn- 
qualified master, through purely unselfish motives, without 
any benefit to liiinself; so docs generous Nature, endowed 
with the three Attributes, benefit the Spirit Avithont any good 
in return to herself. Thus the pure unselfishness of Nature’s 
motives is established. 

(260) . Objection: —We grant all this : But a dancing girl 
having retired from the stage after her exhibition, returns to it 
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again, if so desired by the spectators ; similarly would Nature 
act cvcu after having manifested herself to Spirit. 

Wc re.i)ly :— 

KArika LXI, 

Nothing is more modest than Nature: such is my 
opinion. Once aware of liaving been 

Thfi roasrm why . t. ii» 

N;iturc! floes not re- seen, shc (loes not again expose nersclt 

vert to her actions. , c- • h 

to the view ot the bpirit. 

By modesty here is meant delicacy (of manners), the 
inability to suffer exposure to the Puruska's view. Aa a well- 
bred lady unvisihle to the Sun, with her eyes cast down, having 
her hotly nneovered by chance, happening to be seen by a 
stranger, tries to liido herself in sneb a way as not to be seen 
again j so Nature—even more modest than such a lady— 
having once boon .seen by the Fnrusha, will is no case show 
herself again. 

(261) . Objection: —Let this be so. But Purusha, being 
devoid of Attributes and Modifications, how is his emancipa¬ 
tion possible ? Foremancipation consists in the removal of 
bondage ; and bondage being only another name for the karmic 
residua imbued with dispositions and troubles, it is not possible 
to the nnmodifying Purusha. And as the Punisha is devoid 
of action it can have no migration—which latter is only another 
name for deMh. Hence it is a meaningless assertion that 
ihe creation is for the purpose of 

The author meets the above objection by accepting it: 

KArikA LXI I. 

Verily no Spirit is bound, or is emancipated, or 
migrates; it is Nature alone Avliich 

Honilngc find rc- 

losse in reaiiiy ap- has many recojitaclcs, that is bound, 

Illy to Xature. , 

or is released, or migrates. 

(262) . No Spirit is bound ; not any migrates ; nor is any 
emancipated. Nature alone, haviug many rccciitacles (bodily 

14 
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forma of being), is bound, migrates and is released. Bondage, 
migration and release are ascribed to the Spirit, in the same 
manner as defeat and victory are attributed to the king, 
though actually occurring to his soldiers ; because it is the 
servants that take part in the undertaking, the effects of 
■which—gain or loss—accrue to the king. In the same 
manner, experience and release, though really belonging to 
Nature, are attributed to the Spirit, on account of the non¬ 
discrimination of Spirit from Nature. Thus the objection 
above urged loses all its force. 

(263). Objection :—We understand that bondage, migra¬ 
tion and release, are ascribed to the Spirit; but of what good 
arc these to Nature? 

We reply ;— 

KArikA lxiii. 

Nature by herself binds herself by means of seven 
Natnro binds and ^'^rnis ; she causcs deliverance for the 
benefit of the Spirit, by means of 

developments. 

Nature binds herself by means of seven forms" (f. e. 
disposition.s) all the properties of Biiddhi, save discriminative 
wisdom. For the bcriefit of the Spirit she rclea.ses herself by 
herself, by means of one form, viz.^ discriminative wisdom. 
That is to say, she doe.s not again bring about the experience 
or emancipation of the same Spirit. 

« 

Objection :—We grant all this. What then ? 

KArikA lxiv. 

Thus it is that by the practice of truth, wisdom is 
attained, which is complete, incoii- 

The form nnd oha- 

racierof (liscrimiiui- trovcrtiblc, (uiul hciice) purc, aiid 

live wisdom. , ,■,-11 

absolute : (by means ot which tlie 
idetTis^btained that) “ 1 am not, naught is mine, and I 
do not exist.” 
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(264) . The word “ trntli ” indicates the knowledge thereof. 

By means of practice of troth, in the mannerdescribed above, 

through a long course of repeated, uninterrupted and respectfid 
exercise of true knowledge, the wisdom manifesting the dis- 
tiiudion of Spirit from Matter, is attained. All exercise 
brings about the knowledge of its object, so in the present 
case the exercise being one of truth results in the cognition 
thereof. It is for this reason of its leading to truth that the 
knowledge is called fitrc. 

(265) . Why pure. ? Because “ incontrovertible ” (or unmis¬ 

taken). Doubt and error are the two im- 
P'^rities of knowledge ; and the above 
knowledge being free from these is said to 
be pure. Doubt consists iu thinking a decided fact to be 
undecided ; and as such it is only a form of error. Thus by 
saying, “ /icnee incontrovertible''' the absence of both doubt and 
contradiction is implied ; this absence being due also to the 
fact of the exercise belonging to truth. 

(266) . Objection .'—We grant all this, but the eternal 
tendency towards false knowledge is sure to bring about its 
results in the shape of false knowledge, which will lead to its 
inevitable effect, the miseries of metempsychosis, of which 
thus there would be no end. 

In reply to the above, it is declared “ Absolute," i.e., nnmixed 
with error. Though tendency towards error 
eternal, yet it is capable of removal by 
means of true wisdom, thougli this has a 
beginning in time. For partiality towards truth is natural to 
Jhiddhi, ns declare also outsiders (here, the Baiiddhas) : “ No 
amount of contradiction can set aside the flawless (knowledge 
of) the character of objects, for such is the partiality of 
Buddhi." 

(267) . The form of the cognition is stated :— I am not, 

naiight is mine, and I do not exist. ‘ / am 
not' merely precludes the possimiicy of 
action from the Spirit. As is declared 
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(by grammarians), “ The root As together with Bhu and Kri 
signify action in general.” Hence all actions, external as well 
as internal, determination, self-consciousness, reflection, 
observation, &c., are all precluded from the Spirit. And 
since there is no action of the Spirit, there arises the idea that 
“I am not.” “ I” hero implies snch as in “I give,” 

“ I eat,” &c.; and no such agency can belong to the Spirit, 
who is without any action. And from this follows the idea 
that '■'•naught is mine.’" For it is only an agent that can have 
any possession ; and hence the preclusion of action implies 
that oipossession as well. 

Or we may interpret the three forms in another way. The 
sentence “ I do not exist,” means that “ I am the Spirit, not 
productive and because non-productive “ 1 have no action ’* 
—‘ I am not ’; and since without action, “ I can have no 
possessions, ” hence “ naught is mine. ” 

(268) . Objection :—Even after such a knowledge, there 
might be left something yet unknown, which would lead to re¬ 
birth. 

We reply :—“ It is complete^ i- e., there is nothing left un¬ 
known after the attainment of such knowledge as the above. 
Hence there is no re-birth. 

(269) . Question :—What is accomplished by this know¬ 
ledge of truth ? 

We reply :— 

KArika LXV. 

Possessed of this knowledge, Spirit, as a spectator, 
pure, at leisure and at ease, beholds 

The cause of the , . , , , p 

cessation of Nature's JNature, whicu has now reverted iroin 

operation. ,, ,. p. , ... 

the seven forms (to her primitive 
state) after her prolific fruition has ceased, under the 
force of true wi.sdom. 

The two things for the production of which Nature had 
begun action were experience and the perception of truth; and 
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when these two have been accomplished there is nothing left 
to be done, and hence Nature ceases from prolfic activity. 

“Tinii&v the force (of true wisdom).” The seven forms— 
Virtue, &c.—are all due to erroneons knowledge. Dispassiori, 
too, of those who have it through mere contentment, is due to 
erroneous knowledge. And this erroneous knowledge is 
removed by its contradictory—true knowledge. And thus 
the cause, erroneous knowledge, being removed, its effects, 
the seven forms are also removed, and hence from these 
Nature desists. 

“ At ease, ” i. e.. Inactive ; “ Pure ” i. e„ Unmixed with the 
impurities of Buddhi, due to the Attributes,—though to the 
last moment the Spirit continues to be in contact with the 
Attribute of Goodness ; or else no (perception, and hence no) 
wisdom would be possible. 

(270). Objection .•—Let this bo so. We have nothing to 
say against your statement as to Nature desisting from pro¬ 
ductions. But the production has been said to be due to the 
connection (of Spirit and Matter) ; and this connection is only 
a form of capability; and the capability to experience con¬ 
stitutes the intelligence of the Spirit, as the capacity of being 
the object of experience constitutes the non-intelligence and 
objectivity of Nature ; and these two capabilities can never be 
said to cease ; and you cannot urge that they cease, because 
there is nothing left to be done, for though one set of objects 
has been experienced by the Spirit, there are others of the same 
kind still to be experienced. (Thus no emancipation is 
possible). 

We re-ply 

KAkikA LXVI. 

“ She has been seen by me,” says the one and so 

No birth after retires ; “ I have been seen,” says the 
dom “’for’* wind's ^nd ceases to act. Hence 

though there is still their conjitnfction, 
it affords no motive towards further creation. 
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(271) . So long as nature has not manifested truth, she 
may bring about the enjoyment of the various objects of 
sense; but she cannot do tliis after she has once brought 
about discriminative wisdom. For experience is due to 
erroneous knowledge, and when tliis latter, the cause, has 
ceased uuder the force of wisilom, there can be no enjoyment; 
just as the sprout is not possible in the absence of the seed. 
The Sjiirit mistakes the various objects of sense—the modifica¬ 
tions of Nature—to belong to himself. And discriminative 
wisdom also is a modification of Nature, and as such is taken 
by the Spirit to belong to himself. When however such 
wisdom has been brought about, the connection of the Spirit 
with Nature ceases, and so he ceases to fed. Nor is the Spirit 
by himself capable of bringing about discriminative wisdom, 
which is a development* of Nature. And the Spirit who has 
attained to wisdom, cannot accept any purpose as his own. 
And furtlier, experience and emancipation being the purpose 
of the Spirit, supply the motive to the operations of Nature ; 
but when those two have ceased to be the purpose of the 
Spirit, they cease to bo motives also. With this view it is 
declared—“ There is no motive, &c,” A motive is that which 
moves Nature to act towards creation; and this is not 
possible, when there is no purpose of the Spirit. 

(272) . Objection :—We grant all this. But no sooner 
would wisdom be attained than the body would dissolve ; and 
then how could the bodiless Spirit behold Nature (as distinct 
from himself) ? If it be asserted that emancipation does nSt 
follow immediately on the attainment of wisdom, on account 
of the unspent residuum of Karma —then we ask,—how is 
this residuum destroyed? If by mere fruition (f. e., by experi¬ 
ence), then you tacitly imply the inability of wisdom alone to 
bring about emancipation. And hence the assertion that 
“emancipation follows from a knowledge of the distinction 
between the Manifested, the Unmanifested, and the Spirit ” 

• Because wisdom is a property of Biiddhi wUicli is an emauation from 
Nature. 
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becomes meaningless. And the hope too—that emancipation 
wonltl bo obtained on the destruction of the residua of Karma, 
by means of experience extending to a limitless period of time 
—is too sanguine ever to be realised. 

To this we reply ;— 

KArikA lxvii. 

By the attainment of perfect wisdom, Virtue and 
the rest become devoid of causal 

Renson why the 

body does not dia- energy : yct the Spirit remains awhile 

solve immediately » 

on the attainment invested With tiody, as a potter 8 wheel 
of wisdom. . i i i r r- 

continues to revolve by the lorce or 
the impulse previously imparted to it. 

(273). The unlimited rcsidim of Karma also having their 
prolificness destroyed by the force of true knowledge, they do 
not lead to any further experience. The seeds of action prodnee 
sprouts only on the ground of Baddhi, damp with the waters 
of pain. The ground, however, becomes barren by having its 
dampness of pain dried np by the extreme heat of true wisdom, 
and hence the Karmic seeds cease to spront forth into experi¬ 
ence. With this view it is said—“ Virtue and the rest become 
devoid of causal energy." Even when wisdom has been 
attained, the body contiaues for a while, on account of the 
previous impulse ; just as even after the action of the potter 
has ceased, the wheel continues to revolve on account of the 
nJomeutum imparted to it. In due time, however, the impulse 
having exhausted itself it stops. In the continuance of the 
body, the impulse is supplied by virtue and vice whose fruition 
has already commenced, as is declared by S'ruti —“Other 
(actions) having been destroyed by itself experience, the soul 
attains beatitude” and “ The delay is only so long as beatitnde 
is not attained ”[ CAAd/ir/nyya VI, i, 2], This impulse (or 
impression) is a peculiar one, in which all illusion has been 
destroyed ; and in conseTjuence of this impulse, the Spirit •re¬ 
mains awhile iuveated with the body. 
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(274). Question:— this be so: if the Spirit remains 
invested with body by some sort of impulse, wheu will be his 
final release? 

We reply :— 

KArika LXVIII. 


When the separation of the inforniccl Spirit from his 
cori)orcal frame[at length takes place, 
and Nature ceases to act in res])ect to 


Final beatlinde. 


it, then is final and absolute emancipation accomplished. 

The prolificness of those actions, whose fruition has not 
commenced, being destroyed, and those also whose fruition 
has commenced, having been spent by experience. Nature has 
her purpose fulfilled, and hence ceases with respect to that 
particular Spirit, who thus obtains absolute and eternal cessa¬ 
tion of the triad of pain. 

(276). Though the doctrine has been proved by reasoning, 
yet in order to inspire respect towards it, the precedence of 
the great itishi is stated : 

Karika LXIX. 

This abstruse knowledge adapted to the emancipa¬ 
tion of the Spirit, wherein the origin 
duration, and dissolution of beings are 
considered, has been thoroughly ex¬ 
pounded by the great Rishi. 


'•'•Abstruse," i. e., hard to be grasped by dull-brained people. 
“ By the great lUshi ” i. e., by Kaplla. 

The feeling of reverence thus roused is strengthened by 
basing the doctrines on the Veda: “ Wherein are considered, 
i. e., in which knowledge (e. e., for the sake of wliich 
knowledge).* These, origin &c., are also considered in the 
Veda. 


Aa in Ch'iruMiiu dGipinani hatiti. 



[276—278] 
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(276) . Let this be so: We shall respect the direct sayings 
of the great Rishi (Kapila) ; wherefore should we pay attention 
to the assertions made by Lsvarakrishna ? 

We rcphj :— 

KAbikA LXX—LXXI. 

This supreme, purifying (doctrine) the sage imparted 
to Asuri, who taught it to Panchasikha, 
whom tlie science was extensively 
propagated. 

Handeci down by tradition of pupils, it has been 
compendiously written in AryS, metre by the noble- 
minded I'avarakrishna who has thoroughly investigated 
the truth. 

Purifying, pnrrfying the Spirit from all sins, the cause 
of the triad of pain. 

Supreme, i. e., chief among all purifying doctrines. 

(277) . “Arya = that which has arrived at truth ; one whose 
intellect is sucli is called Aryamati.” 

(278) . This science is a whole in itself,—not a mere 
section—because it treats of all branches of knowledge :— 

KArika LXXII. 

The subjects that are treated of in the seventy distiches 
are those of the complete science 
ofscfence.^^ comprising sixty topics, exclusive of 

illustrative tales, and omitting con¬ 
troversies. 

The sixty topics are thus laid down in the Rdja- VoLrtika : 
1 The existence of Ptakriti (Karika XIV); 2 its singleness 
(XIV); 3 Objectiveness (XI) ; 4 Distinctiveness (of Spirit from 
Mutter) (XI); 5 Subserviency (of Matter to Spirit) (XVII) ; 
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C Plarality (of spirits) (XVIII); 7 Disjunction (of Spirit from 
Matter in the end) (XX); 8 Conjunction (of Spirit and Matter 
in the beginning) (XXI); 9 Relation of subserviency* (of 
Matter with Spirit) (XIX) ; 10 Inactivity (of the Spirit) (XIX) ; 
these are the ten radical categories. ( In addition to these) are 
the five kinds of error (XLVII), nine of contentment (L), and 
twenty-eight of disability of the organs (XLIX) ; these, 
together with the eight sorts of power (LI), make up the sixty 
“ topics.” All these sixty topics are treated of in the above 
seventy distiches, which therefore form a complete science and 
cannot be said to be only a portion thereof. 

Of the above (ten radical categories), singleness, objectivity, 
and subordination relate to Nature; distinctness, inactivity and 
plurality to Spirit; and existence, disjunction, and conjunction 
to both ; and existence of the relation of subserviency relates 
to gross bodies also, 


May this work of Yachaspati Misra, the Tattva-Kaumudi 
(the Moonlight of Truth), continue to please (cause to bloom) 
the clear (lily-like) hearts of good men 1 

Thus ends the Tattva-Kaumudi of Yachaspati Mi^ra. 
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(*t) (vnf^f^e^cn^Tnfr- 

Ct^r:.'»X 

tKrftcr *^<f. 

\\'9 

nfm; . 

«sn- 

.'»X 

^ft?5T ^0. 
a¥>r: 2?iTg[ Hcjq^- 
*inr:.wv 

%\. 

JTfr- 

*TT<??rfr . 

in?reTJT<i^grnfr^ 2^ 

.'*H 

^rfb?>T 

g^cqr vTiirf^fi^iir ^- 
5>»^i fir^URJT vs^ 

S^qffl^FirRqqiicqH. 

••• ••• 


f^qqr: 2 ?r|fr; 

»rTr>f3rwn?rr5r«?qT^- 
WTfT»RT ^^irrsTff- 
fw'^»r ?f2^: ... 

^«(V» JTrq^fR^fiqqiq^ ... v»» 
«?wi5T^qft^qcq5.. «'» 

^ftwrr v^. 
(Trqm^riwrq^ss? ... «'» 
%%. 

^'io ftimqr 

qfir qff^?ilT • • • 

. 

^TfbCT ^'S. 

5tt>w 2^'^^?'^’^* 

q?q3Hr . 

.'J^ 

%<. 

^v»if qjftrn?i ^CTTf^fTqrRq- 

9^’ ••• 

q^mlqofi- • 

^ • • • ••• ••• 

^ilf^^RT \9o. 

\'»% «tvi5ll^q S^ftrtqq- 

.^1 

^K*»i7 \S?. 

35ftr«qqr- 

FfU. c^ 

V9^. 






( 1 ) 

8?3riJ|^ ^r: HsmRT snuJi: | 

snrr q dt ^qqroTt Wcr sifc'^RT g^^rni || \ n 

qff^rq qfmqir jqq %5qrq I 

q^f^^rq d^^g^^s'qiqqrTrq^qfq; n ^ h 

5? ^ sifM^rf?edq^ qf^qj^ qfctqr^'JiqT sq^^ 

qqf^ I 5 qf^- 

( ’^ ) OT^qqi- qii^ q^gsR’ %{h 

nT?rrqrqqr>iq 11 ^ A ^^ 

q^qQTFqri^^qq | ^ =qqT qf^f^r- 

f?^fm sqi % f[q: ^ q^qg^qrqfq | ^ qTftf%- 
d5Tr§rf^qq?r?Rq qiq^^qn^^i^qqtdtqi^ cTftqqT>f[r«Tqq- 
<7i?qf^— 

j-.^qrqrfiiRrrTT^irraT r TT q qr d4. ^ 1 
W[ SqT<J^ %lrq;F?TT^?d?ft SITHTP^ k I II 

”^| qq q qf^ j-.iq qrq 

srqfcT q ?qr^, q f^rf^, f^- 

qrqTqftfTqrsT) I “q ^qr^if^qq^ arq^qqr- 

q^jqcqi^q, §qj^^qTqpq?Fi ^^rqrsr i) 



H I [ ^T. cl. 

(V) W'nt jwit I 5-^1 

3n«qr^f?^, srrf^^fh^q^, anf^qqj^l 
^" ciqF«TrfrtT^ij^ f^q^t,, ^rftt wm =q i 

^rfri qrcrf^m^rrqt qq^qf^r^r^, qrqn qjTq^^q^Jt^F^^^sqf- 
f^qr^qqf^^qrze^f^q^qil^l 9^%f?^aft^qTqer'£qfqiq7’«?T- 
5 :iqq^| qT^q[q?n«qf;^|qr,3inwf^q,3TTfW5rqq;^| 
cTqr/^j^qf in3qq^qq%9Cf^q?qrqifJifira»j^, 3 

q^rej9^qrqqjq5r^r^^^qq^ I sRqrm^^iftq 

5 :^ ^:qf^rq>d ^ ^t^qqqou^:- 

%frqRi%: srf^^^qqfftqcrqr sfJT9»q^ sf^qia 
^ I KcffqcTT qf^f55>^qcq | q^f^T ^ 

5:«qq, cTqif^f cR:f»Tqq; ^qq: qiJfiigqRsi^qw'^'q^ I ^" 

?T^c!qf; I fgqr 9 %?^ ‘9\r’ \ 

siqqrqqjqf |q: ^imaf^qr^, qpq ^i^rq: || 

3tq qi|;'^—9r sqrql%3” ?f^| 3?qq4:l ^ rnf 

(H)g<fi^9i?29ftqT- ^ ^ 

q^T q'f^ ^nqrf^qqq;- ^'sqq^rq^;, 959T =q wq*q ^qrq^aj-* 
^qrqrqr ^5q«qrqftT:n _^q. ^ Rg^rq^T f'mm\ 9 ^tKT, 

fg^tjttqiq^q ci|-'i5:q;9q gqj^^q fq^jqiq^qi^, ci^q^iq^q 3 3 ?%- 
q>5T^i«q9q^’'q9qr99r«f9qi sRi^cqjtcqi^ | aqr =q ^%qfr- 
qiqrqi'qqi:, 

‘ 3 % %?q 3 iq^ f^qq q^a qq^ I 
jfSCT^^q 9i9tr m i^r^ qcqqr=q^ ’ | 

\ sKiH^atriq^ipi I ^ I 




=^r5fT: SfV 

I ^Rrrq^zT Rcft^jr^iq qqrg^qTwfiSR- 

f^qqqwr55|-rqf^f^qH'Jirf^^[q: gqj^: | 

qifriwi’=qTf?f5i®qri'^t?iq?qrqi'-qreiTTf^: 
gOqfq;?:: | crqr ssfq^rqqiwfq qfqq^rTqr^qqrn: 
q^rq^T^qrq |l 

T^uqr^—“ q ” %r^ \ f q: ? “i^qiraifipa^ s^iqi^” l 

(«,) '^JT^qftTi^Prrr- ^ ^ -v 

^roiR-qfrnfoTfTrqrq- ™ ^• 

«I vr?Tfi<l%^5<T^- ^rqq^Icq^qt^qrq: “ '^qJI^tlTcq^ Sm- 

1.9 j 

wf^f^qqTf^TMrsftf^r^rTWTT5q:=q^ sf^ 
a?q cTFTMTffqqnt^:^ qj^qq^crquqg^, fJr^g- 

3q?fqf%5:^qT^ 3?JTTcq^q5cqq^, \\^ gqi^rsf^ 

^ 3qiq qr sqrqf || 

q?lf^ f :^*W^55q, cTqrSl^ rTfqft^Rpi- 
ftq cT^qqrm ^f(m^ 3% 
<Tcflfl^qfi|fq II \ II 


I qr grqrq:, qRqug s^f^^tqrT^: ^q- 


(c)qf^'^q5:^q- 

qjqrq^^q 

5ir«f^^Jif^5rrHtqT: j- 
qfqaifqi^: n 


^qq^q: q;4q?^rq?rTrqqqw=^?pctwr- 

q^'qf^ I ^ra«j, q^q” ?fcr| 

— 


\ q^g; (an^rf^?!?;) wg—q=^^Tfri%: i arqqr, qg^ ( h^- 
^^5) wrff (qqj), MlfgqwPrrnW i ^qqqi a'^ 3«Tff iUfft- 

qq qr'ftqrg; i 




[ m. cT. 


3TfJro5T%q^^ ^ I 

[ ] 

5 :^ 5 .1 ^r ^ I wr f| —“ arqrq ^rnJrqcTT ariw” 

f rT)S?qRclt^«*¥Tq:? 

qrq^q fnqqqq<?t^r?imS?^^Tmittcraqroe^ce?^q^jitq?qT>^- 
5p*m*WTrTO»qr^qTtj f^efifi^ia ^qfqjicqr^^ sq?^ 

fU<l8M«ft«»>:, ^ gfV^Pfe^^ » Pl^iqjj[Tf> ; I 
JirfiqOcT: «JqTqt, oqx6 t *>qTh<>Nyi; TT ^ II ^ II 

“ 12^5K5?jq^ ^cqgslt’^: | i^cT^tK v?q^-‘?jqcT 

w>ft*>™=rT.- 1^'’'' ’ I ^ «=' m- 

nrqf wrqfif^B? j^- fTcr q[qg; | 

^ > '• 5f^ qwqjwqt #ST ^*iPciq»i?T- 

fW|:^^cftq;r^rgqRfqwt^mTf^ g^Rig, I “^ 3 - 

«ti^ ” im ^fiHiRinrvTR, rRTf^ q;4q;e5iqTf5RR 
fq^WsrRTRTgeif^qTg I riqi =q —“ 3{TRT ^T S^ 

fiTcTsq: RffhR f^'^rRsq;” [f^^qq?], “^r 5q<rq^^ ^ 

^ gq^rq^^” ^Rt || 

qiRT RfcTfTqf tgqTif-“ ^ d^r«^qif^qgTE:”^% I “3?^- 

qqi: 3Tf%3f|[^qifcT5i- qqT«ss5 ?q qqqg q^Rrar^:—“ r- 
" ?q^r^: ^rqf^: ?RRqq^:” ^ | ‘^- 

?TOf 0 ’ 3^r^mf^3!?qq: OTiqT^^R 



S'j^'H I sfir grq- 

qft^ I ^ ^ 

CTT^H SlccraH^ ( ^k^m ) ^ |T^ “^a^5|^; ” I 

qisq;'^ ff ^^551; 'TTT- 

^ ^ —“qr r^^qr^e^f f^^q- 

(,,)ma<frw<tT 5WW 

« qi'^qcT—3^5^, wiqraiqra^l fqil% 

f| I ^ qif%fl:(tq:, fii^i^- 

qqcqra 1 wji f|—“qi rcF?T^” ?ra fl^riqi srq’^- 
^tm w^f ^ rqsFTrq^m^, “ si^jftq q^55^fi” 

=q qff^iqr: ^ 

^tfcT I ^ =qiJi4t3?q5}>q7^qifq^: q5f«?fB:^t’?r 

sf^ I ^ r^ aR^^tqq>^t'q^f^ II 

^marqr =q qi^qcTrq<^qr^ 1 =q 

(„)V?*ww w^aKSfta-i, n q^iftitiwi: 

" ^qj^qiqF? § 751 ? 

"gg^fqf^qgTficqq^ I f| ^-.s^qi^rf^T 11 

“ 37qTq griwqfir 3 tw ” =qw^fqrmqR^ 

(IX) 

^<Tr^n::-3f|fTfqW “37THqg^ ^qiqqqqcq f| Wsqcl” ^ 1) 
?i?axrsi>' 3icT Q;q “q ’^q:—“ q qqqr 
vRq fqrqq^qT^q^HTq^: ij^^qrq? 


\ (^^'IT'T^- I 



^^r3r>r q?rci^ f^er” ^fcT [q?RKm.t c>|^] 
cwr “qf^r qcqqq% | 

<P4T qt ^qqt qt qjM^r sqc^cqqrq^:■q’ || 

—“^f^frcl: yqrq, sq^rsqTKf 

^Tmf^qrm. g'.^qqrcT^V 

^Ti^vq; 5ii^mqirr- qiiiyg^ erqqrqK^fq^^, siRcwf^^q- 

stq^cqH^5Rq: n fqqi^rs; fq^: 

f^cqf^Tif^i^q'K55:, 3Tef 55 q^T?f% 5 ^: 1 ^ =q qjf^cqjTTf^rcqcTr 

^iiqwq q;rq?q ciqWqiq;^, 5 :^q^qeq^q 5 qji^^qnq 

cil^fqrg^l ^ ii’ai^^rc-qr^:, qir^^qrqtqi^r^^, 

^^^^fRtqstqqq^f?^^ qOTT^: I II 

5:TqmtcT«RTci^^t) f^- 
(I^y‘af^;«r- ^rrsnfq^^t) 

qrq^’^ II Ti^qrqEfTcf^r 1§:, m ^qf^i.! a?r3' 

?if^^ ^ q3:f¥^cTfqRi^ qr^rqr ^t^q^r^isR^qr^ ss^ I ^- 
qqg^qp^s^^q^sfq 5(^: I ^a^c^qt: R^^qqt^^ 

'qara^qq: ^iqi^i, 11 

ja: snc-^sqrFnsqaiffqijHTa,” 5fh |^ 

, ■ sq^ =q ^isorTT =q ?«? ^q^zraiaT: 

(n)5TTWftwq 

5 :^qTqqw q^^T- ^ ffuraa^m^a fraa^, sq^sq??;^- 

a^an^B^sfqq 11 f^raa^l sqarfia'^qiqsqTF^ aaRi^oRq 

w^\ qro«^aiT q^t fiq^, fraaMrfiiaRa i 
q;a^ aqf^—sqarrCta^f^'^^a ^fqr, 


X 10/mFjtm^ I \ 3T>f(T53T5?fij: I ^ ) crrT^ri^ni; 1 » szjTKfsq^^ 

I «j7Kj5«i% q ^ 3n^qrR%qq>i 





I 


\s 

JIRMia I cWT - 

cr^ cT'^^T«r?rr5nf^ jt h 5Ti5fJi!q^>i^*l,| 


(I'«)?rren^e^:- ^ WWW 

nfr^-n^nTr«r^?f- WWTTWTT<JT: 

w?<rr^'^~ ^ sT]%5ii^- 

sRP^j^^cWt w i 
fWd, ^ sr^f^ 555 ^?: II \ a 

“ IT55-” ^ I if| ww<fw fV^r: I 

^1%^ f^lircl>^, f^:, I 


ci5f w I 

5w?fn, g^sr^eifTW, w«if^wr. 


m #ff^:. 1 f^ “ 5 ^^ ” 1?^' 

^ fri: I m ^ ?^wt 


^crt: 5»i‘. —“jT55;iw: 

(n)«5raftsftc- TO” 5tli I a?a^« Rfa- 

qisTHJLU q?«cll ^ 1 ciqr 

q?Tr?qq^3T5|;r3[w qfRi:, f^fR{% | <^qq^r??rcq 

cPW^IWiW'^^noTT =q ^^1^lc^:, K^ q3^;:fl[arf5j 

WTTJirHrwiTW^rqt li 



c 


XT^IT'^rf^'TOW I 


[ ?T. 


3T«T ^ i%^:” 

, V r r ^ I 1^: I 

‘3’ SqvTROT msRiT:—q^f- 

qqrr^ if^^qroft^ qorr f^qq^ qq, q I 

^qr^qf qiq3q?jr5:qt qq^qjii^rqr q^- 
jfrsirfrqT q^f<f5:q;, qqrsi^ qqra^qV ^3ir?qt qr q ^qr- 

^g?«Rq^?pq<q I q^qpqdqr3:Rtq ^ q^qfq^yf^qg^, 
q ^q: I e^qf Jirq^r^qr ^q5^?qqiiiqr ^ q 
q^qiqi^q II 

9?3qq^qrf—“q fSffif^: jqq:” ffcT | qqq^ 

() 3T2*Tq^qfsTJTq^ It qtqqRsj^w^^q^ II \ II 


qfJrqq4 Sfrqrf^qj qgqfqqqr: qqiqfvf^r 55^qT: I q q 

(^^) qqmqmr- ^Pqpq^s^qjR^ f^tq^^jpqq 

fqa^q^ II q;^l qfTOTqi-q qrq^s^rqfH— 

y g q^q r qq rqq ^ q ^r^wnr^rsrcqni. i 
f^^qqsronir^, si^qf^rf^: smnJTrflr il « » 

“smrqfiisq^’ ^q I ‘qqrqq’ ^ jrqrw 

I qf^=qq ^ I q*^tq^ s^- 
^ fq^qpmqt qfq qq'qfqqqipqq | 
qw'^cC’qirqq^lqTqf^qil^HT ^=q|^;| 
it^ ^^q: <q55q^ qqr, qcqrqq^ I '^^q ^#fq^- 

iP§^c^eW'sqJ^qM«qqq^: || 


\ ^qfti?^>RiH35q^[tn^:~w2qm‘'«izHi q(qqil% ”—awiq^ i 






() iwT«rtwn II *iwsnnwHr^fT^f^rf^T^?[,5i5^rgj 


ef»?nTT: ftvn 5cqt! 3UI— 

(^H) immqq- ^ I eJi^qswiorrtoiH^, ^sr- 

« gfqT^«ffqi*0I^W, cT?^qi5(Tf^WRrcI^ 1 

•ir^ 5 fqilR JT ©tqjsjfqr^qrwfirf^ 


STlf^'^, 3Rf^^ II 

qr sifvw g «w?i »?q^? 

(w) imm^* ^ nJTmrf^r, 

ssf^npra^t, nwft^r- 5?q?T an?—‘^^twmftracfqrci^” ^ | 

5?l5«TRTHq'^>5 ?flqt MflTOIWt 
3F?T«?raTft[fq^: I «?cWtW?filWRT 11- 

m wq5^wr<Hiq 5?^ qn# qjWTrT^ 

•J ?rT*Tr??# ^$tq?w ^ 

utna wnwiq^- 

RtftPa: II 


() asrftqim* s^flOTTfcNsr qRjiRJTOJTT^ 

II sqKi>q i (lf II » II 


II 'fM^, eiragiaqf^— • 



Xo [m.w. 

«nTr^fiT?jOT>^ g H Ml 

?:gH” | m ^ w?if>r- 

g I eJfRIHilHsncfrqsq^^^ || 

SR’cfqT^g-Rf^#^, f^^- 

(^o)H?T^^. q^q qrq5=“f^qqt:”, 5f^- 

qqqT'^t ii Ezrr5:q: gqir^^jr^TKerCRT^ si^qqr: 

cpqT^558iFIT: =q f^qqi: I f^q f^qit% q^ 

^ rrf^'^qqq=f^qq^l I 

I ^%IJi:^3?5q3rgrq:, c!^lf???r |?qiq: | SitqqHiq?? |/|[- 

sqpTRt irrqq^ I ^qrai^qqroiriiif^qi'JiT ^ h^hr , 

Ref q: ^^q?T 5 ^qf: ^ SRq^rq | firq- 

Pn% I it ci(q<i^qqnqg^, 3Hq q^cRT^rqci^p^Rcq:^ 
sfqiqtq; ii 

g/%?nq f| RfRqr?^aq»t,^ tf^^ SRqR^ S«q^?T^, 

(>«» ) Piqtnrq^- I Sfiir 

11 qf^q^3[T af%^qr: | 

q^ %ciq: I ^ sq |f%cr?qqf^ ^rqgtqiKqr cTcqf^i^qR^T- 
*^qTq=5qr frqg^qrf^f^q sqjjffH l 

qrq=Rr s^efR sf^ ^f^R^Rqgiqr S'q^^q^ciqq^cfrf^ I 
RTF ■q qsRi^— 

“ cf'Rrap^f^q .'^RTTqf^ ^q I 

HR «Ri^ i7q53?T^ftq: ii” [q^Rqjf. '^oj. 


afRRqRqq^otq ^q ^q#SRf%, e^rqRRqf^q^otR- 



^ ] »RRra«iWI^ I \ \ 


5i«n^ ^- 

fT^: II 


I gf^R 5 ^ 
qiificir n 

ci^ eHHRmr5RRftq5q'^5;qfjc^r(i^ “ RfMWTraj^rarq’' 
(W) sajR^ ( ci^'cT^ 

fW ti «aErqT-^<n% ^f^rqf q JrftcnfJl q ^- 


arf^r, f^fcTwnf^ II 

qiqqiq^uqt'ni^i^ q5:^r sr^rqia^qiRf^q^: 

(^v)v3qnT^ f^qqwi qr 3557 : qi'4 uPciq^a? 
wrqeqqTq^q^ii ^^qf'ci^r 3??rq^^5f4q4qr: ^rqqr 
«?q^^r iT??^ JTf^5,1Rqiqr'ci'^, srq^qqqici^l 
3Hq^qfirr?R5iqf^q^q?3 4 4?^ p4 Rf^ q^Riqr sqq^q- 
q^q^iRT RajiTqi^^qTrq^^^cf | c!?^qr^qf?q: RT555RRf^ 
sPiRiq^^qq^^rsT f^r3:5qrci5qT:, ^cqqn^R^qiqRJim- 

ciR Rcq^qir4fqr?T ^RRTq R?T53TqRt ssaiFftq^ I cran^ 


(x'^) ^Tsqrq'Pi qi' ^Ri'R^^prj^qi^rf^f^R^^iFRqT^qTqW” 
JTRies^orqL II cRR^^qf^-" ’* 


^ I f^if»i^5qrqil,l sqrqqjqJ 5Tf|;^Tgqrt(Tq^rRrf4f4^- 
=R R[^R5 ^JRIRq5*t I 

fM^RR^Stq f4Rqqif4qrT>?rR'4 RfqqsRssairqfh I qqrMr’^Rt 
qi;qiT^5q'tqq; q: R^qq^^Tr^^^q^ I f^f^qq^ot =q|q^4rRq^| 
^ “R f^5fqq^qT^?ftRt qaffq^cnfRqi'^ | asTR- 

5qrqqiqTqq8aR4qrfR<;4q>qgqfq^q^qrq ^qr^ ^%R^ll 

\ fr»Ti'ri»l«ff^^i'^ I 



[ 5t. ?T. 




1- 

jr^ii II 

?T5r cTR?!^ | aiRqg^ jr^*th 

ynsTw^^iLii ^r^viRW^mH^II 


(I q^lt:— 

ar^nrefia f^opnSt 
'iftll'T” ^ [^cRTJR-sqmrsq] I 3«q‘^frttnFi 
wi^>fl;q sfwT^cr || 

^fT ?E I ?^R558ifOTgT- 

(,\\) af^, ?H- 


II R«5i^6nnRfi?fh f^- 

*I^RI 15 *IR?R^ I WT 'p 5 f|;^«T*nRf^: 

^f|f- 

I «rrt ymrwiflt 

wrf^aaq:| 3w wqTf^fMfRRT f^Rar^lR 

I q^ «R»iR?ir*nR?a «iRqTf^R®SFi- 


^ »T5»iH? >w»f /i/^iW?r H?j: I ^ ar^H. wrt ^»fi Jtmc- 

>TOC(?fff'^['>i?fni. fi?iw?m> w: F!i<^ ir»?FT ^ gi«f%>w^, 

aww5iftil^3"nwi,, ?ifiiiH39|^ »T»iJ<Tnfniff%?m<i.i fir »r(w- 

ii<V *!»^^r?f««ifi5, *inn% «r«i awH fr»*rwq»|:”- 
ffir« 






^ ] 




wf ^ ^ Jn#»i I f^ 33!^- 

5l^^5q?!WTflP?TFI ST?T«J»Tt^ 

^f|;: I ^ s4 
^cl^JT rattq: | 3?^ ^ €g 

^rTnFTfHt'?^*! | 

f5pfmTf^«j5aicq^«RrJTT sgfqif^f^ f^sRiq^ II 

IRt5Rff5[5I=^<TO?FR!< 

(V*) gsygtjpirg- 

¥^*1.11 ^P^^qcqrq^^gHlJT^- 

55^qf^--“ anjT^^THf^ 3 ” I 
3^m^=^^If^^f^ 55^^ I war snar 

qrqa^l saar =qr^ ‘aqa^f^:’ I ^f^; qrqqsiliia 

*rrwi%^Jl^|| 


a¥ ¥RT: sTaM 



() WFT 

mai^qq. II 


ft^T^i^tt*' aaia | 

^I'aaifqsifitaaft ^ra 3 ^ aqi^ 11 


3Tif^?a<} aiftwFT ai?qH!U'Jla^%wwaa:, 

()q!fiTaar 'J?3wadiaTH«nara'Tt^: | 

Jisar^q^wa^ 11 aijr aia^qsaaar^ airara^ 
^^TOpa^'^spawaanaa aar^a a^a!el3 r%af^- 
ar^a aar” ^^iil^ai fFaa=a’^a || 


II; 





< ir^ )3niriTn(mr* 'T%Tr j ararT^f# 

sTfnoTf^^?[TtTrfin?i?n^ 

5WTO^: 'TflTl'^: qf^fffT^TgRg; | 

‘g’I W«Tf f^ ^ 5 

(v-tf) snn^^- I ^ ^ 

*naTw^=5&?: II 

^?*T?^r^'J5WjT5HcT^^^?Jn«TllW^icqT- 

kf^ II 

UHroT^nm^Sifqj clf^'SI558if5t3 
?rf§, «TTf5f iTJTr'7iT^cTO'^qj7rj?i^lR 
5|f^ff^n?lS3qq% cn=^55^'&I6qq Sjqr- 
il 

cW f^-3'THTq <TTq?r«n ni^tjqT nqq ^ qrqqjj I rT5ffJic!r 
() 3twpT?q I % s"^ qqq^Ts^r qt^- 

5r^S3»ir?l=qr?aqff:ii cn^ ^ JI?Tq:, ^ S'qgJTIiT- 

^ I #t !?r5^ q?r siq^q^, # s^if^ ri^ qrqqf:, 
qqr Jw^ qtcqw I sipq^ %q irqq^sft jtIh?^, ^ 


(>f'^) ^irwTsnd- 
tKHRrm5<TCi"rrg^«q* 
5=?T*rfq: (I 


\ aT5r5«frr^q?!Tr5«i=—“^«T'5’?is?5ngm^ria^==t^ arimsre^fjicr anf 
ff?r) spt?3 ^^m(^'^r«^^ <m?fTr ««iiT3»rra?«'^i ^qr^, 

^t*?w afqnr-wnj;, qqr w>»q a-qr 

iF^rjar^ ' fP^ i ^aw afi^ftqq, q j 

ntww •T«fq»f?q?, niiiF qrw wrat qia^i =i3qaf^^qn^5,<nwrfqr4' 
^<54qf5»Tr?f •Tirefr, aqi sfq qqj vqr sfSar n*qi%!Tr qq qrq. 

qar:, frqr qrqqqf^ am in^mrarq’sf^if ?if(q?rt5ff^ ?Tn»Jq qqra 
a q ’’ fra ^f^at ati^a s/^ 

fimfifa* qai’^r^ufars’ aiaqr^q w^^r- 

a^rmpni^i arf^ i wittei^amr ff arwi^:" ffa r 



\ s^cwk: I 


^ ^Tcl^filJTH^HW+M I ^ rPTTFI 
tms^ ?r?!^RBT!si^ I «TcT Fi^oirqr »#, wRns^qfH 
si?T^| 5T fai3;[]^ frr?5w«w »m | iT^sjrmrw^nt 
flW'dWdf I ernFWtnl^: | g %k- 

^ iTSqrq R^qH!W%!, m SJUT^IRR- 

gTJfR »f>?T^, S[fcT ^ a^noiFWjqtlRJI^Il 

^ srqmHT^Ji^l f^- 9 fiqc!«ra?q 55M- 
i( "ifv*) '3?qfq%^- ^5q^np^qf^R” 

ss<t«?f«r: ti I HT StqgqR^ i W 

^jRqsqrqq;: e%qj5r stfrct crt s^RcF I ^ ssqra^ q^wifer 

<Terr s^ Jn#f^ | a«iT ^ 351 - 

\ SI tfrf^^ 

^fwrq; 5?r^iT^ ^r?tfR ;r 

^?JT^ I ^ ^ 2fr*ii^iT qr ^Ftsrqq^>, ^iT^^^qq^R. 

HTcsiT^ ?r I <w ^iwn^ f^- 

'^, ^ ^ 5»=qs( ex^Firfl^ 

0i5if^qqFqTci^ I “'^^ithf^st sf^ qr%af> ^ 


^51=^: 1 B’fk f? ^rmwf'iin^^rr «Rr’!?H?%fl%'TqiraTl^ r^^TrrlT irsff* 

«r?: I w ^«f^i«m»nni«ffi!I 'jftHifr sw «iFtW, 

•rf^^ sa«if?ii^, 3T^ Rfi^ ^pfT I 

’‘■^9r«TP*i^ ” ffr’Tr*J??»T ^rvjrm^^ir 
‘VT%»r ?<r^55^5qqiffq 

“^^wnTrS^sT” ^rm'inri^’r, "nr{|v«(r%7:” nrfr»f^rfi%<RT»w<', 


^fitnr;” sTO^rf^fJrJT*?; i 

'* «T»n%r'?lr” <nR*R*j^ 

wcr^ w= I 






U 

^*<w/ ^gp? cw r ^ 5f, s wr JiW? rf^?wq s«w? 

qifaiW^mT eT^>!n jjfstfii^Rmtnrci^ I smr^- 

qrf^CT jj?e^ Jif?j«lH 

^ ft55r^?i.ir^if|R^, Jt 3 m a^t?T^«?T<il 

?^?fn^crH^iT S34t«ra ^ I 

'^^fi ‘ UJTmqrf^q’Tsq^wirr sf^Fqi?qw^<i%f5'W ’ 

S5cn^R?ft?nft{ «wiyiiflrHicqMiufi'mq«iiq- 

tel. II 

H^Hirrlr 1 n f| Wq- 

('*<)*wTqw5Rq^ ^i?rn^T% •if*! | yftiy^iq" 

(I ft<Jnte f| <?qr *?raT:, ^ ^- 

5T#: I « ^ JTif^ SF?q«Hq^ 

qsFnsnwi smroiHT^w^’^f^ II 
€*»PR3, ^'jn<ff;at«ii<!iq»w: | « I 

("VS )fF m q w i3~ ^ 5{T*TT^lf^*TPjjt XfcftcF^^ 

*n% SiiwfT: II II 

sRKqR«T4m5FJi^‘?i^ tr^:,’-?^- 

( H. ) ttfiWfq ^ ‘^5 ^ W. STten^’ 

qqr’IWmrT: U ^ 5IcI^ 

i3RiteqT3^| 3nHqq3^qf^«i^ I “ ^' 
l{f^ ll II 







^ swTonfit g ftgmf ^ I ^ 

ftftl^*i:ii ^ sf^ v;mm siftiq?!^, ^igm- 

^ ax^PTTi^qm *p^5r^ 

1 ^ 5?fJcwi^ 5fqT?r»(.lci9r*f3iiTn>T *w 


fT wmia<!a 

"gTftnlt MCtMH i «iMi ?r q, f^ranC.ii \ ii 

I ‘g» R?«r^«l«QnTt I 

<M)M<Miwmt ?g[r5^iTnfTT^cftf^qr»it m^- 

^TJTPvJriw^RnnL ?<Ti^ g^:~ftTf ^ rqpT faj g^- 
” m I 3'W't 

^ Jw^? I cWT *w 

( W) q r w(? q (? t ?WTf^, 

wn3HHjfftiv’’W(- ^wr«f: sim f??cT 9?if— “cwr- 


[OTm?l.Wt:H 


fet *^» «K^ 




( M) JTW^ITOPTrg. JWRTf^ 1 ?WW 

nTiW'»m»imiir h — 




\ i?wrtt» in^pw fftr »nfi t 


3 




I [HT. 

^fh I ai^qc^fscrfifiT ^8?T;tT0t 

(»^^)?T^nH:,8i- I w qcnfr 

ar^roi^r, sTcq^R I 

aJi!flS5rawsT0r^-«i. ^ _B___E - _s_ 

aT!TviHTr*T*T^5»fHr- ^• 

filflSai; iic?l?FIW^;il ?«TR3TJnif^rHT^r'm^ ?5IRt | 

Snsfc^Wf^: I “ »I^S5l^F7Rr5^,” q8TT ^rWr^*H[: 

xrf^f^cWJiT arf^ jf q^ I ‘‘sqq- 
w ^r5T5:rof^ ^ | “«rf^- 

qici.”, q«ir s^fJr ^ iRqftT | 

qqr ^q?[f^i53^^5R5Rf^ JT q^ || 

_ ’qq^t sg^tjgqr'^: | Iwr^sll 

sfir egficT: I ejfki^rqwTqi ^^irt- 

5?rqT^ q^qf^ H 

q??^«Tqf^ I ^ qcq^^iqg[r5:FR«Ti^ »?qf^, aif^- 

{'^'^)U^^^ ^53>^qq- 

^ ^msrar fqfqi'^qT^, ^ ^qJJ. I 

j>2^7mjc!i^ff^:u g qfjqq^T^imqqvrrq I 

q “q qqTR5W^qrq% sRqaj^Rqr, ^r% q qf^^qfqr- 
Tfqwqfq^ 3 tK: qfqrf^qnqrq^lf^ II'® li 

qjcTq?3^3 RiRtJT sMRrCrqiqgqcssqrf^?!?! sn^— 

?w qrr^ y ^ Q i ^^ q ^ ll ^ ll 

“ ti«?qiqj’ 1 sRPTTqr^ ^HJReq^qmgqsf^: 

f «?«ir flw: 3 ^ n^r ?tv[ s^Hdw «w s«T»Ta^4=9*^**«ff- 

irw *qR6r ip«!jji,! ‘ 



3Tif-"5tmrar?l’» 4^1 
5^ « 3>?T: ? “ ^r^cRcl^q^: I ‘ a<J * :|1*i 

sm I g RRM “ ^Ifliwn'l- 

^'®) I f5?Tci*nqwif^ ^ 

I ^ Jtin**l«iii' 

>?lft?T ^ Jf cR ST?*r5iRT ^«T?II 5I^qT SBqqfegfW*l«l*f: || 
f% m SRR[giIR^?R 3n5-“*i5^l'^ 'f»» '«• 

(\\) i«Hift!t- ^ I "SW wiwwi.ipWivi- 
^fgrirwcopiflJTi^r- Tqqr^?^5q% | sf^q ■q fqVi.Jiw'i 
11 q^fjtift Sn5-“ q.«.': 1*»<^'i 

^ I ^ ^f^r I) ^ II 


«fiTqf^ qjr??JTrrR I “qisr sn^ PiqKi'idq-1 
() qn^q!T^?(. ‘ n * H 

fTf^irAtq^q:il ‘qsRq f^q§: qjnfsir?! q •|»-| Hi' 
5 ‘ srrq^ ’ |f^, ‘ ^cf: ^ snq^»?h -i^l: It 

?R SRTJf IT f^'EJjf^l g^;ISRF#:'tH«>-»l* 

() Hfq!i$q^' qiW**i m ii 

irqT*nftaTqqT«r^:» JRq q^TiTf#«=^«IWi|?WHrqfqiW4wtfH | 

^uTi, ? smqiTq^ f^: TOi.jqi'<f, 

^ct; gssirqa ^ q Tm^; I q 'qiwsqw siqwi »i »."i»i, 
istf^ Rsiqsjrq stq^qrRqtciqT sT?ftf^4q I fj«i«i.;ii>i 
■q^oTT^iit eel qqi'qT?:e^ spq e5eet^»M.q'i«'»A 

qqqrfqqf e RqnTf^T^: || 



a s’Mt 


V I [ JRt. «f. 


5wnw ^K ’qT *<wi < ii ^ n 

“3ra5Wr^”ff^ I “^<fn%’’-OTT5qmra:^nvftf^ 
(1 ci«n ^ JT feiew 
f>rrm: ii q?rf^ 

5rRJl|W3Tg?qf^q®wi^, cM sf^ »T 
g vn^ I «mmi^ »ntrfq^, cW ^h( gw- 

^iW4T?TT2:u?if Kfinif^5?iT*RrfS^niN4<fi*w*4i*i- 
wfi?: lrffl«rtf^|| 

< S’*') jt 

^ II 

•rair: qiTTr^irRfrn: 

fra.nfi4fW^ smr eR| ^rqqg;, ^ 5ft^ 

’ ^ar s«T^ vrf5W5i !r?T?q ^ ^i^cRqw- 

I (WT ^ «l«*^^TcRTcq5tT 

? tRqrq^ sFT^qsqnTRr^fiiriicT: arnf^r I 


>i fr ? «?(«> «R« ^ ^ wRt i JTO?»iiiw ^fzw* 

iiwnr^ s*3<T>T*qm'^ sf^ey>f«nT?t3'mi 51 "^ iNf V2^ « 






*RwttTOT**f«lTfn | 




WTofrtiTFT €%sf5rwi%'^fT^ftnzf^ I ?fcwifW^3PrWT, *wr 

«?T^ a °g gw f d#T ^h5W>5 

m: { 9m: ^ g 5f I si ^swP^sq^wrH 


i\\) ^ppn^, ^'rt ^ 

9c«riffirRT I ^gA: 

I 5 : (^) II jjp^ j 

»Fi^*Fi^ ^5r«fOT, ff?§^«ar ST e«T^A, awrWh 1| 

flPiA ^3t: ^^ITTiT 5I?*A? <I«IT^- 
. . r ^Itcqc^q?! 55TcT3nS-‘‘e^SWnTMg’» 

^ ^ SfiT^ITTcT ?TI ^ %?T^, 
^F*i^ST ^ \ «WI|: 


‘‘ aT^P!> *TTf^ W9P^: «R!^5t: ] 

9W<»l?[W *T «wf^: ” tl 


FTf^-ai?lflR[srf^ «Wiq I 

(I ^ snsi^- 
B^kH. 3m3lTf-“5RRW?IW«Riqrci^’> I w 
'' ^ 5iffi^T^"iraqT «i5i m 

^ ^ %, ^nmfcT ^ 


\ <ni«wiwi 








a. 


m, 5 ^ I q? «ra; ^f4 

3FS^ST ^ ^rfiF^F^: «ffI^?F«r«F ^ S^- 

tf ^ ^F^spg: ^ 'KT^Jl^l ^^F*5r5^|t^- 

51R^, 5^ “51^ 5I^CTTg^M II 

(^^) «iwi»v ^ B?.<fiT«Ji5n?—“?[mww'>| 
9fT_’KT^ ^4 pI •fiH'^llcfl^tc^il^ I *Tf^ 

^ ^ ^ !f5TW ^ ^ m fR^^RT 

¥F>gr II 

qf>Rqiv|^n?JfTf^ ^ sw^rPf—( \ ) ^ ^^- 
('.-) qjnf^orr- ^ 

i»^swrf5t 11 ^ qj^r ^R- 

>g^ I ';f^«j w^JTt, cWRm^=cR»j: I ( X ) sqRT^i^- 
^5tT^ srmtJ^ tpgqs^: | qqt^«F^!TT^f^5T fitiw^^'TT^q- 
m*, I giir^^fseqii?m c!^q^^: | ctw^ti- 

«Tl=cR5^’| ( \ ) 3^541:, ^F^PTfiPTr- 

13^«fNr(]^ ^ arurfNf q*TT 

1 ^ tFW^qf^TRJ^ftRF 1(8) 

5 fw ^ fit^cF, 2^?^nrR^rqfiT5<JTT?i^| ^ qci^^wr- 

cT^cWTc^fF^ pi%,q^f55^?qi^- 

q^q ^ Jj5?qq>rqf sqq^trisRci^fl^qfcs^Rq ^cRiw 5 ^- 
??iq?mf sqqf^^ s%i: I Jf ■q cwr q^g^qiFqhi.’T^S^- 
Tq^q?*^ C5^ I qs ^ I qr^Ffn^q^r^iW- 

qqp4^rf^r II 

f^,?i?qq ^ ^ cFq qft<qqr: qft, q 


\ *2i[?rwif5»TPf(f% I 




/ j I kcHf^raqinii i 

awlf'ni'f 

f^rf^qRT^ f^*Isir'cT, j^:^RFcT -^IH- 
^#cT I Jf g rs 49^ ?r | y: 

§^oh*r ^ arif^^q-cT ^m-ri 

5cg3p%, ftf^^rr^nf^cT^r^f^cT f^JT^'cfrcq^^ 1 ^ 'j^iJ 
^imgcqr^; mi ^r I ^rn^ f;®Ji|qiqjT:— 

“?Tra% JTTfl(% ?icr:” |r^ | ( 

^cTT. '<n« : 

*i<iT ^k ^^raw«r; jt 

sf^ ^ f^Rrr: I '3:qt5cT=g3 qs ^rcTsqqrjMi, 

q% T%«q5r ^qq^r: (^ sf^ ^R:qiqf^qrfi," :ft. 

wir^r 5irJn55f^qT5:fei;| q^q> ^ qf^f^qj; qr=^qf: qqira ir 
I fri«i^f^qT5qqwrq^vi^ lg:,'^qi^q€^R?I3q^qr^nq■q^^fi^^l 
sqqFTTcT^JTrg |q«TT qe^iqf f^ts% qf’f^^^sg-orm^rqiqt ^■■ii 'i, 
JT g ^®qT?g f^qjigg:?/^, <^4 ri-vn 

qreROTHfqf'nr arf^ fitf^ciT 3?Tf4%qsqrqr: Ml! 
ftsqf^ II 

5qr^^—sTMq: qs^q qiT^qsqrqT^jg^ qr^ m. 

\ ^f%r%'ii^iri(B»ii'?^:gf%qr, ff !T®g5 ff?r ’ir^r'ii V 
t%qiirw I \ ^!?sKf5srjr!w^it*j “ ff q^r^fsqrr ’’ 'i 

qtsifil^ I 





rTiftnmf^^r^T^ «r- W ftftf wiqsqiqr^ I «fti 


f ; Rm4qiMiw? i ii^ q^qm: I 3frf^ nr- 

WWWl'JlflW l< ^ c V 

fTOiqT*?R'CPH SqqWTJWjf: I aw^- 
^q3«Tiqr^?F?Tq: OiPPff ftm af^: II 

^ 13iqrH5fq^ci ^ ^qarajcqf^:? «m<ft 
('•X) m’lftfir: I gcfr ^5, Sci af| qjRSy; I 3W?ft 

gwr- aqt^fq^^trtRFiqq^ II 

g?q^: qzRnqfsjix^, g qj qqr^ ’, aqr sfJ^ 

C*V )TOr ^w r <? i >. 5fRm ‘ qj » »?qf^ 

qqifr-<fwf^«i II ‘^cq?i>r’ ^ I acW ‘qs’ 5cg%r, 
* 3?qxi^ ’ q qmq, qtaramn^^ I * *1 




^xqi^q q?r?qi%: 


qr, from ^wqiqt qr, 


\ <rt ^ ^ l y fS ff f X ^ ?f<T' «n?R <w i jtw fftr I 

a m nihm ’ iiro -—i x 

aipr?f I wl qfXnit ^ i a 

wantnrq’mwrrfirqr «it i «>T«roisft 5 wrwre- 

nT»!TX«T ^ <T^rfiPire<rT«nr 1 


' “ iTPnftit ” »?7^3fTqf|?^ sxwwaft[-xi55qwf«»r«pg»(i%t 

wi i mmwiPft siq WT x«» ^Tzx«m>'?lxr«i wrwmmq»r w^l?tifXT- 

q^ ^frrnwntJirr^apw q^t^«nxqq^i?r>ftJ?niir ssftnrX ^ nq- 
fr«K^ fMif gq? Vi, q wr- 


«w w ftnjwpTfX 







# 

sf^ 3T?T‘^TcT^^jffJr ^IK- 

wTRf^ ®rrf^ «iTqT4^^ K4 ^ ’T?r^^if^*i^* 

^^(^oir>$rgqq^H II ^ it qj«>r 
WlHi cT^^rtefqrn, %qra»^f^fqil qq<0IRT^, 
9PM II 


('»^) 
in-: II 


tPirg eg sKT^fiif^ 3«R^ I) ^ II 


g^q weeppr^gof eg^ q?r%qpmi eg^ sMJt em- 
( ^v*) ai^sq^- <q?eHI3[^fq5 

H sqrKTsqrKer^^^'^ c!Tqg[Tf- 



. («) W«I- ‘‘^3'^’’ I =^^3^. 

?Txg^, qe?=g ^ Ig: agqftgr- 

^^ mfh II 


( ^\ ) arPrw^T- « qrqg^H 

rr\*L I f dt^f'iul (iMl , TeH>^’v^j 

“ aTMPt ”, e^ g I srr^ qjr^- 

(«:o) 3iBqrft?q- ^ ^reqg;| g g ’ 

g 11 (X) SMg %f^?cft??5qi<m: II 

“ e^qg^”, qfteK^ I ggi f^ |3[^: ^qmgqrg ^ 

\ 5rj ‘8fCT?T%-!T75:qif»r «rr»Trwflf*iT ^ 

JTxtf “ !rn ” ff?r I 
4 


[ cT. 


/^ qft- 


(V) w^: I qf^^: 

ite qq I 

(“ ®i^”, af^ f^qr^iTt 

('') if«T5qnif^ II 

“ w^FRumif^di^l parf^qf'mqvi^ sfq qsa- 

(<i\) ain'wTPT- ss^pnsrf^mrq:, 

“ aanw 1 iwT 3 ?[qT 2 ?i: aaro 

(cv) feifWH, II I a^^ 3 ^ ^ 

< '*) m II 

“ aTqwqq^^«^f^ I ^wt wf^qqipieR- 

(<^) «mq?q- 3TORmqaM fiw: 

* 1.11 («) fiWJT*!^ ^ qTqcl^ I 3?aT%- 

^^5FT aT%; ^*t: I q^cT ^ erorf^ ^f^r- 

sq^a: ^3^^, '3.aa^ I a 3 aara^q 

?Ti?FaTa I qrf^ q^^qt ^lata:, siar^- 

mqT<T.II 

“ q^5Paa ” 35?a^ I sffw: a^ 

(c \)«pwreMr «cfr 
(^) ' f^: I qq*fq;RTf^Wr 

Hqi i 45 i a% I ?qqiT^3 a^r I ^ q^i a*- 

fcfji^ujqiw aaraaPr ?qaii^5H% q^cpa sqraa^ll 


“ ^fiqqq^’» 31 
(<^) ama^q- 

q^ll («) 


\ »l^q?.+ an?.l 





\\ ] 




(<v.)8TRig^>. [ qf^qrWTT 

'rfr^HLn m\ si^ 5n% ll ] 

?Tf^*W5PT^ Wdr^iloq^il^d t® II 


(«c) crarrEir?R- _^ 

* n r g q raf^^ftfe 1 

5?r%, ?wr witt^, 5!rftrrte?T«rr ^ 5 *?^«?? H 
“ f^PT^” I ^ 5 ^: PT|:^%T 31^ ^igoT^I 

() f^rj<»RTw g?^^di*iicmi«Nfi^ 4iifHMdNm- 

imJTRHnn^ II ( 1 )' ficR I 

“ ” I m swH Ji ^ sf*^ 

(^.) 3 T^ff^. cI?TcH5fK^| 3W 

^ ft[rfr?T?: II (X) «rr i ^ 1 ^ ftT%- 

^ 3{f^ 3 I ^ ^Njwh qFi 

^ II 

i i imw T ^ ^ NRTS^Ttf^ 

3Id'^“?fWT^” 3^: 

I 3 , 3 wn^R?^Tf^»TRt 



1 [ fi. 

qFTT, >r s^won: ?4:1 a^rr ^ 

3^1 cW ?qm ffcT «Tm: II 

" 3 ^="^’3, %PI>^- 

ftf*l4: 11 

“ ” I *T: ^ IRT^I^ I 



JT ^gsqcl II 

V.^ TK g ? W 5q % Sf^lt?!!^, cT«Tr 
'WHt” |!JI I WI »^5fem s^- 
fqM: il 

( ^ ^ 3^^555-“ cTf^q(tcT: 

11 |fh II 

/ X ^ , cTc2fiqirBq^ ‘ cfflq- 

(IcT: ^ ? 3Tct 3?I5-“ c!qT “q ” 

ffcT I s^q4: I ?r?T'3:^3qT^f^ ^qq^qq, qqr^q^oqrf^ 

qq(lcim?fsRcq4: n n II 

() goif^^qq- qq qj % qqt 3*^*» 

H.II r=R q cifq^gifOTfiTsqq sq^- 

\ ^?tr4 T>r sf 'jaff qw jftfT- 

f% 5 ('^i4 fs'ii'^f>i?T^ ^srf^erwr i 

^3?r<T^ 5T?ir^ I ^ M f?3ffr5rrwc^ i ^ i%g»r?q- 
Rw'ql ^^!T^K%Rrfr!jr?ii. I » ^=qr? i 



«r. 




II II 


“ 30 TT: ” [ 555 si^r- 

fq^:i«n??3TnT«g^«JU <i?»fr»T^'^ 2 EPtJi cF^qr qr sft^nfRt 
qqra?^ II 

5fTqfh-sfri^: 3I5(?f^:- 

( ^^) 3T5f)rqRi?^r fq^I^ 

II f^^cqqr^^^rgoi: |^ g " q 

!ft^:?qrqrrqr^f^?q^, q;q ^-.^qqfq q sftcqqiqr^qf^fH,” 

« sTTcq ”-^ 5 ^ [ q^aRwqr: 3Tf^ 5 qrqr:, 

«iqiRi5^?!T vrrqq^qcqmj mm % mfqrcmq: i 

'^qq^q^iq sqn^qq^l jqq^cfcq ^qrqgviqf^r | q^mqiqr- 

cqqi^ 3 '^^:^q^r^^qrq^^'^%t^qIfef^[f^ qrq: II 
^q^ffqrgqcqr ^^rqqqr^-^ aqfRmff^fqqqiqf: ” ?t% | 
(i«.) jiiRf q- qqraijq^q 1 Rq^kcqi^^ 
qlsR^^qrqw q«Rr- ^ qq^^^, qf^ qqqr 3^ JT 

5raffiT^fqq II I qq^q?ft^ 

qqf% f^rqqplq II 

q^qqqcqr ^iqmT5-‘‘3T^?qTf5iqqT?qTqqff%q|ffq^ ” 

(loi) 50 imt%- I fp^; to, ^{F “q qc'^qfqf5f^Tfq- 
qr:, 8Tsft7qrr%qq-3T- | ‘ 3i%=qTf^qqq^: ’ | i^qiiPFcT- 

?qT«TI^r-M'qT5qi^- v_ i a- ^=4 

snnFq-3T5%5qfiTqqf- ^ ^qpqqiwqq | qqr ^ 

ftnpqr’-» " aFf^i^q ^iT^rqrFq^ qi^- 

qsq^, I^q ?5I: ^qq^ 


5raffqPiqqqqq ii 



>0 


[ Bf. a. 


I ‘ ’ I w^irafmWnta 

aT?mf cTsjT sfq q^^qr qw a aairaq: | m f^, 
arq q^f^Tqqqrqrftftq qqjitr^qqr^, v^'. qq^- 

fi q qiq r faa r aq: qqimfrft anflqq ftqq^a^^- 

I ‘3Fq‘t«RiR^qt’ I SI^cT^ S^aqq^T 5Rqf^ | 5Hq 

qr qft<qm:, a “q 5®iRf asaq^t 13 ia '^q a a^- 
^aaq'^amFqqr^; ai'qf^isaqa, aan?^ ^qraiqia^l ‘qa%- 
’ 13Fqt«ia5‘qa:, srf^araiqfaq qraa^l ‘=q:’ 
aa^ I aq^ •qraraa:- 

“afp^fJi^ar: ^ ai a^iPia: I 

5CiT^ a^ a^ || 

aaaarP^ % aqqca# aa I 

aa%: a^q^aa't^a aa ll 

^hnaifl:: a'qq'^at f^%at qtqqs^ia” 11 ^ ^- 

araqa-'^k. || H 

1 •■^) s^'qqf^ . ^ /‘qqnaqqrat^raarqr: ”. ^fqaw, aa 
qi"ii ^ ^ 5^aT: fa^a m .— 

/u »E aqqqnaftagqa^a* ^ ^ i 

^ ga q<. » n q ii>q aa:, II l\ II 

^ I a^q^ 555 qqqaqrfJiHar^aw^^: j aa 

(^ox)qr^gnr^- 

aTq:-aTqq5, hi>t 5 T' q^ sjj^ 4 ^a aqf^, waq^ qsar- 
f^Ri^aiaa qqr qrar; | <^4 

q^qiat |i%q5?q^fqqH^, p^f^a^f^r a^ awii- 

aiaTq;cq 3 TFJt, II 

^t«drtAn 14 trfi^hMMj-C 
'^hi^TVAi ej ^i^^-tcL-. 

, 4 W««^ gLffUH Un^t£4f^-n^ . 

> 1 !^ (u/^y^c4U_^ <^yv A <i 





«?WteTm W!f>I^|f^ ^5T#q]gr- 

(1..) rttiTt- ■^. 

?^*iTgrT:-3rqg«nR!T?[, Sfq^ | afegTfJJiT-" 3^7^^ 

I ^^HTf^c^cT ^ I 

cR:%JT 13T^: 

^55?iqr qftcrlfijoq ■qtgs^, gw SS^^T cW^fT 

(V'A )?T#r3«'rfT- 5?|f%Rf^^%si 

*rf:-3^?L 3cT?^T[^ sqrg^ cT^ f^tqr*?^^- 

*‘ 5^ qi'qqwq cR: ” ^ | R- 
fij5Riq: ^{Tq>q, <5r C^q, aq || 

qg qiR^f^irrvRftssr goir: g’tr'rg^ci, RWi 

^^o^) qrwf^?- ^ 3^» ^^^f^qr^ar’- 
jjvrrWf- 3{?m 3Jl5-“ «<frqq^i4^ 5TcT | 

5ir^ II cgJilaa, qqr qf^ci^ rr 

3fTa^ ^qqqiRi^OT ^ ^q qraf^i^^- 

RFi: q^RTf^f^q: i?i<f<'^R5i^8ii<^iq>iM^[R>q:; R? ^f^qisi- 


wtf^ ft^f^t'q'q^qc^q qift®qpq “q I “ R^ct ” 
3^qi4a qrqq, qqr -q q?qfa—^ 

“ jqqr^ qq taq %qf%a, qj7>q>^ ” II [qrr^^ 0 
m q q^^q<;f^f^q: ^q^qrgwf^ 

('»»’«) qi5T?qq>i^q fqfJi=aii% qi^qqf^ I 

^t f^ftraq;^'»r jq- \ ^ ^ _ 

spiHT sswi5«i5B?qfl II q?iqr '^q w*^qqrqq^^<ii^*'W ^qr- 


\ I w 'Tt^cyrq^ir’n^f^ir^'iwfRcinn rW ’tw i ^ 
wq 1 


[^. cT. 




M ; cTOT |^: ? Rf^ cT^qr: 

^Cj^l ^ 1^: ? c!I:r^ cT?qr: 

5;wT«g:?^g^| q;^ ^rsqi^; 

1^:? fi?qr: ar^i^TT %qr >TRr 

sJTTwar: I cf^g??rcJ?zfiJT^«x^g;, 

^ |:j^cIt 4; , q^^5?cl'qi5Tctf^ cIH: | srf<3JI^^55r- 

ejwTJft 

—ffcf f^t nun 


??rf^^3T55j5J?i>| 5R7sqf?^^3¥r«?fR?5r: »T^='f^Rrli%fqT- 

i^oc) •H3*Tfm- I ^ S'T* JTTg*{^qsr*fRKr- 

cfrR2«irgj:*Tq5rfr u — 

fe^n. II la ii 

‘‘ I 3 TWi^^Ri^[>;-q«IT * ll^^ft:^- 

(l«^)^Tf?rRf:- 

3«I^an'^ff%?a[«r«f‘- fg:f^qqrRfcl 9RW 

'TT^^qsqfaHt II 8,J^_ 


^?»n^i=iKt^ifjn?if5irsf—' ” i x *i«ir waj- ■ qrwu?5w: 

r%w‘^ ?r*v ,£T^(^Ri*r^5:3®rfi%i^ 

BTfijitci'risT ^ ^^5 fl' «li'«<ll^5|[»n^ fH«fW- 

s!r^^«^rs^^ I 






\\ 


\ sqfci- 

cif^q^qTvirqrg ” | aii^^fqii^f^qqq 5^> Ig- 

“qnirqig^ I 3{q qr ^q^Kisq^ q^Scqi^qrHrqqrq'rcT \^^- 

qxRsq: || 

^fqt ai^qriqqf^cqr^qr (qnr; I 
('I'io) 3icqff;qr- ^ cT3iqrnq>- 

» f%cqrKl^[^J:cT 3{I5-“ qjRoiTTqicqq;- 


tqm ” 13TqqriTei'^:-^.TM I*! qiu'^qoiitqq; q«iT 

a^qiKqfqicqqi qjii^ I aqr q?5:i^?5^uigtiq g^:^- 

?qqfi^'gq^g(qf:«q^i5fcqgf I' aqr cicqnw 

aqrqqsq^ ^'qr% n ^ a II 

sqTRia sqiRgcq??'^» qfi'qvisjii^^^qHgqr:, 
qw'nq'f f? s^tki:, qf^- 


( ii'i ) «qfF:<^q 
qqq;i'^'TT(®rqiqiqqd- 


q!K'K5^i; q;i4 sq^RR’^q^ I qiqsqn'^g 


faifTiq.Kqqj^qRwq- ^ qn^cqq'gqiRq ^qi^Tcq)*^: | 

*^q5ifr ti V •v 

^ sqTfiig sqifi^q cigiq^q =qicq^: ^q?E- 

‘q^'qr55^^?Tfr arr?— 

^^T?if 'TRrffnrr?!; ct: ar^w i 

q>TCDr^f^WTPfHi¥imT|>q^'^^?T ii il 

‘‘ wqig; ” | v[?;rq[q; Fq^fqToif q55:iCrqT q;i- 

('in)acq%r. I qiROT R55qiR'qR?R5qTKg | fq; ? 

3i£qff.q:HoiRiqjiiH I “ q;Roiqji4fqqrni^Frqrqi|wq?q ” 1 
aq^RoiqjTMqiiqqrqi- ^ cr.rv_ r. 

fqRrqRqTReqff.r^i?-. ^FW ^q_qnqiqf^ 15qqq | ciqr =q qqr 

ftl% nqRR: (1) II ^gq^rCR ^I'cqqr^iq RR^f^cT f^^T3q%— 





[ et. 


‘ it ’— i\h ; 

sisqTfTrH^^cf I q;# ^iq'ii^>T 

r^fl3q?> I gRisqrcOf^ sRnqr^'fli- 

f^lT3q%, ^{'^'7 ^ ^%- 

^.R^T^qici:, JT^Ji^q^JTisqiTrrg^ I ^r sq q?R* 

<JiirT qwTsq^T^ giJiiici qrw^'qii^qa^q qirq^q iqqrq: | 
3 §qt)if^a^ cq Eisqqrsi^ SsqTfft- 

qq^cT I cffqif^q^'^qRi^Tsq^ qii'^flq^sqrK qqf^ | ^ ^- 
5qr^q^a==q[qri'^ f^5i^: (qiqsjqr ciqriqFqsqrFqf^a, i^q n-qr- 

5fi®q5fR H5T'?qffi^qsqrFqi-fT, q?T- 

'<Tq5q?Fqf^, qfr?i:^sifr<T ^qqq^q qtjRiqsqTfiqfcr | Rf- 
q if^ qr ^i^firqkrqsq^qq | ^ sqqi'^q: 

R*^r qRi^qw qqqw [ ^Ifi'?}^;: ^q^] | awra 

qiRot q;r^^ q?T q;q fqqiirri^qTqRqTqsqxf: qrr^qqi'^ II 

5?T^T5qTF:q^cfr9?<i 3ir5-“ Rt%^ ” I ^•R'q- 
?ii%fr: 5Riq qq^cT sm i%5g , ^iqiTrrr? 

qirTfpfqfwq qnii??r- q'R'qf^^fq^qrgqq^;, qiR'qq^i 

^^qqr ftqmtti'a q ^ ^f4^foqTEfqT^«q | q ^i^q% 

fsrftqq (^) )1 ^ ^ . 

qqq^isqtqc^iqr S'q^qr qiiRr qqr'qqRa | 

STqnq reqfcTIw^r^^^HT ^^qi^rqHT ql^'s^ef %55- 

q??qqrq^irq?q q II 

^^ficT-qii%cT: qqi^; qjirqqfiqiqqrnirqqnqr ^ q??! 

\ aiH^f^H’Trq, I ^ ^q5:'-qq^ i < «ri»f w 

(HW I 





<Sl. U] 




V 


(11V) ^r'JTiqsqcT:, ^ clcT: 'ft'nisq 

^r%3rr«^ tur- 5f^ I qft 

OTa?^%(^a?fra^(^)ii 9T5qrf^[c^rf^f^ «n^| Rw 

^qrf^cir sf^q^qjRorq^:, qRf^fatqg^, 1 

f? qf^RcTT: g^T^rsqTK^noiqjr I 3TF>ci?i«ii 

qiT4^qv5q^(!'^T ^'^^^\ Wim cTci^'RHisqTT?^, 

ati: fRtiusqTFfqj^jrrqi wroir¥rrq?ct^ ll 

iqqT?:r«qri%cTr s^sqrKqiRaTqj^-.^^ €*T=qqTg.» I 

(ii'i) ^iqjqqr- ^qR^qfrr FfR^qq: | 

«?r?> (V) II S'^qq^qrl^®^: 

Jlcflq% I qrf^r =q q|5?IR5TT?!TT^ cIlfifT cT^VTTqTsqTFqjRoiTrsT, 
qsqr SRgfET^qr Rt^fV^TsqxKflKOTqfiT 

^—qfR^^^TsqxK II 


SIsqiK 3T?q Sl^f^JiqiRRTf— 

^rn^inr^anini;, Brgoms • 

“ Jiq^^ I jrf^^RTq^^rrqt 

(m)irym%- ^fC^qi^'RTHTfJT WcT I qRoTURqVTiqr 
irarn:q|;f^;Hqqr(l)ll f| ^oif ?[rqT>TR 5 q 8 Er<Rir:qq^B?^ I cT* 

?Rra ^Tq ^Tq^qciqr ^^^'qcrqr ^fcTRr^qaqr 
q^rqrfrf^ siqa^ I af^grTTH “ n 

I \^f33:=r:’ ^^- 


\ aTqqw.q(q[<r i 








[ cT. 


( I €5^^^ 5'^Rm ^ JJ'Tm^^TJT^TT^- 

??fT<T!ifmii<fnr(^;u q?^q ^ =^ Iqw? 

^rlcfrqr n 


?qT^c1cl;^^?T^t^?:<Tr'31T ijqT?TIJF^^^qriTfl%H?!TcT 3Tr?-“qft- 

0<i«)n^^;sTfm: I q^F 1% qFK?- 

qf^ormsfr s^Rra-T.rnii p:igTK2TqiH^wqrq c!^:|rqqFHiqmRr 

qiK>;55qi?5cFr«?'(f^rqi%trqij--)i^^^rH55qiJFr^lqrq?5T:qFrqc^qT55^ 

'9 

ecTqr qRqfFq5n*sc5qcni'^TK^iqrqfi§r[qT qqq^sRg- 

«q??2^qrci^ qqfqqcrrr; qq^qf^ci | c^i'^^gFTFJj- 

"SlfrFqf^'nr?liqPq^q(^>’ \ t>%qi2qi#FOT % fq^q^^TW- 
r'^q^: II U 11 


^ g ^f?q;r ^qrH qr q?i?a qr qr qr 

( SSrRFqqfflJT^qiqiWFqq'iqre^ 

?q?irqqtl,ll ^FFF^qFqif— 


f^?I'qrrV^'F??Trqf^qr^ i 
5^qt sf^cT »?r^¥rr^r?q>^qT& JTf%^ ii i\9 ii 

“^qr^qiFqVqig^” | 3 ^% sf^t, sFsqTKi^qranTE: 1 
^r(: ? “ ^'qiqq^l^cqig^” I 

qq (1) tl §FqT:gqi|RqqFciqr SS^tHF- 

5F^ eqrcTF: (I ^ 

WF'^cTcI-^rqqr^F^I^q; ^’qrar: ^|cF^CtuqT CgF.', q c-qRqr- 





. 5ffh W«fr: | aWcT 

( . . . ^ . 

w 3^r5—“mJ]OTn'^f^q^qig_” fm | 

" 3?qqnTmq:-4qrai'aimf^ f? ^?qiiq ^- 

ErFciccrrq^>q:ri'c^ ^ETfcTFci^iiT^T nfqrisqg; qq ri>?T?Fq?«Tr 
^ ^ sqqpqrqr e^rm^iq^qr jtKr, qf^'WMKqqeffg | 
JF ^ g^rn’ ^fd grKg, ^fdcq?q 

qra«4qi^'iTFqqrdJ ?SI'd?Se4qq?gtiy;T vqgqr^iq^-iJcT: 5{q% 
5qRr-d3;q^f ^Fqqqir^r! -qiqqiMqicIlcqq^iqiiqm^qiTg: | 
<T?qr?^(qfqriHqr s?qFWfFeqrM--gfrt sBFgqcqqiqMf^cqqf^qq. 
fqq^rqf'qjq ^qqrqqq^q'-qi^cq^ivqqqi^l fqjqtqtS:^! f| qqf: 

sql^rr: | ctc^^^eqqWJT q*^ sqiq^qrq sqjq^. 

qfd, qr?Tqcqi'J|q sqrq^qtq qiScqu'^qig | clW^^F^OT 
qif^fqqqqr^’ ?id q^cir s^f^; q?r Riqi%d:, b ‘qic'^f^ 
ry?g II 

qr. 5?qr F%5'qi^qq:rfnqf^q- 

( ) rsqqreq- ^'JIT- 

9JiqwrqfiqflH<qTR[- fqgiqqR ^q, qqf ^qif^q^lf^fq: | 

m i^<frqqrq^Tq:(^)ii 

q'^'qif^smsqg^ 1 ^ =q qillg^qr^F^ || 

5^^-“ qfq^qrqr^T ” I qiqjjqi^q qyj^ 

() ^iqqqv- ^q^sjqicf ( 

aKIrqq:^ i\) W . Hcqrqiqq^^'^ 

^55^f^q “q ^qt^^cq^q qf^qsqg^ I q 



U [^rf. ?i. 


ff%f>Rt5?rg^|cTwq^^ sg^^r^TTcnr^r sg^ssjfrq: 
% ^ =qr SSfR^TIl 


^ €?qr f?qr^q: I ^ ^ ???mr 

(^^y) «tiq5»Trqr- 


rrcJTfq S^qrqtf^cqqf f^f^rfr:, ^ SScHI^ | Hr^tTr^T^j; ?2- 
sft l> J 

q f^rqrjqsRc^qr •jiqsqrf^q^rliaj^ II 

3^q Ji|%^” ^fcT | qr^iqt 

( y\\) 5rT«T«ir f^5qsr=q?riilt q %q?qqicqi%qf. 

%q5qT^ pf^RflT =q- |:^qqqqq5??iq q e*^iqTH I 

HTq’iq-(v) (l ^ p^ 

fq^ qqq% I cqa^rfqq^^ i%q'iq: qqqejqrg;:^ 

a^rni^ %q^[q af^^rqqRT qfif^qt i^i'^sqfaRTF 
SlRflicI II \'s \\ 


^1^4 5^qiR^cq qpciqiq, ^ f^R f%q^qj: q^- 

() 3^q«f|' Jtf^qqqrrqqqqr- 

fqermqiH n " " _ 


srqqqr c qr qfcm RT 


r%5i ii ii 


I “ q^qq^eq [%iq ” I q.W^? “ qqqq^- 
( nv )q?qqrq. rff^I^qqfc;” j fqqirqi^Rrgr- 

w1ii%RiRi? nq- r)T<^q?f^*S:”|R^qiT%5?|jr^r5q?qilJi: 3- 

*^^ ^ ** ^ *' ?q?qf(ti^*w iT 5 3<5q^q qR- 









oitr:, I ^qwq ^ qftsquTt 

fqfir?!:, ^ f j^'qf^rcqcqr^ | g?[?TT- 

I m 5i?qR?tiT5fi^aTr^t qmRq^ sqqWT I ^ 
q?q ^iqqga | la^qirlrR q^> 

^ 'w ■ ' ’’'* >0 

5TTqRi> eq srr^^g^, q 

qq 3i'qf?qr, f¥^% qq i^f^rTr: ?gf^5qq?«n 

^ I g qqf^ sqq^^TI | q ^ ‘ qqiFTlf^ 

q^q^q ^ftqr^rqq^rsrq^^qr ’ ^i% qi^jj,, qrf^^qqiqqnq^'^- 
qrf^T q'RR^qrf^qqpqrq^f r^ I q it qi^^ qqq sirq qr ?ci- 
qil^ R^?Tqq^ gqi^^cir shctt qr qqqrPcT n 

|cqrc-“ ^rgnqrq^?? ’’ | qq(%: 

(j p^roiriT- qqtq^qiqj^qqirffft, m sf^ 

2 qqni;fin:rq f^fr- q^q 3qq% i m ^ aitR%q;q qCii qq- 
^ ^" qqi%, ?T qq ?frr qqqq, 

?ici^ ^iqfoqq qqq^i^qq j qiqirq 5 qrq iiq n 

^ciiij ^cqT5-“ Igoqf^qqqilq ” ^Rr I qqqfrtr 

('I^«.)^ 30 qf^q- frq^qrq^ ^:, 

qqrf^ q?flqf[,(On f%^Rq qrr^Sq,! qqi 2'qr#?Fqq, Cl^q 
f^q^qr S^rqrcqq^ I ^Tqfqqirqr: «Tqq|55l;, qqr4#- 

^f%S[^rqff55r:, q^l %fq=qRiq|55r:, rl«n fcl^- 

i^qq: I tr sqtftc^iftq'^qfqqqqr s^^Rrq^q ^^i1rqq>q jt 
qqg; q^qi: g^q; q^q^t fqjq^q |Rt 11 K II 


( n-*) j^qqq?: II qq q^qq|fq 5 Ht«i f^qiiir^qt- 
f^ciqr m qq[qrf-^ 



I 




«o 


^^«?J«Tr«r^«: 4 - JTf II ?«?. II 

(«>^<i) <T?inc7?- I ‘f^qqiei^r^’ ^fq%r lq- 

II oqf^Cf4qTf^?TJ|'rTtrTF7 

r%r^rq ‘ ciw^’ i ^rq^atriK f| ?iiVqRir3:5:w 

f^q^, fr?;;, fqq^S rqjTTrqiqqqTicqif^ ?iR^:qcf II 

c!Rff^'qfl:q| f^qqR: ^ q^q^qri^qorfq fqqf%tqq|?iqq-cq- 
qeRK<mq %aJ|rqqqBq^lHfq^ | ^ 
a^q^q wf^c^ir =qri^c^qri^qqcqJT =q er%cq5^> I 
^ f| 521 flqf^, JTr^clH;; ^i^'r ^ 

5T^r>qqt vrqf^; q?q f^qq: ^ ^I^r, ciqr f| 
sP^q^Tp?}^ fq-qi^fqqq qq mf^cf 

Rrqq 3^qrq 5:^q^ 3?5q: gr^r, jt =qtqci^ qr ^rqqlr 
f^qq ?:5fi'^gq^, |i^ ^q-qT5:i%qqrqrg ^iqlci i qq 
52r sfq qqf^ II 


a^qipjqr^r^ %q^qq^| 3^rcqf^q^ 5:«qqqiqrq; %q5qq I 

( 1 \ x) %q?q^ 11 q^q ^qrviii^qir^qi^^qiq 

%<:f?qrqtPe5q II 

3iq qqr^q''qr-q[«q?sq;^^ I ^q^ f| 

(1 ) qi5iq^?:?iq, l^q^ q'^q^^l q qqiq 1 qqqq^- 

aiqia'c? q 11 ^fg^tfPfq qi^qq 1 

^■^f^cqr^qqqqiHfqmiqiqfq i%?[q IM ^ II 


^^-qqr^iq qf^qsifqqqR ‘ ^qq| s^ f%qfF% qiltfq ’ 





??r^iW'i(ffniiT<Tm- ?rT«i^?q^, ^asiwi«Ri- 

“ cqrq;^«R3«irr^cFng^5?T?T 3n5— 


^ ?wr ^5^ h ii 


|(^ I qc1%cl5qfL|c> 21^: 

(n%) I I ‘ felfq,’ *1?* 

«TRRn’Jrii^''««rPT vrr* q^ql^ I ^sn^a^siH^cic^r- 


‘ ct?4qinra ’ , jt •q fiiti4r: gqrrit f^r, jt 

(1XV*) s^qqqpT- fq^icqqaiiTlgjq- 

XrxiT u qiTW5—* 

4 j^ 5 irr «5 ?wr ^vir^ I 
qjnvRJ^qRKfir ^?flftWfl>?TJ II II 


“3^qxq» i[i1r I rwrq^qf^ q^ I 

(no 

5^qT^xq-«‘tq9T^¥T II yf^mr I cra^ ^tki- 

^ ^qcfrf^ 3^ s^q ^>q^q^iT ll 


q^qwq^ liq^tL.” 5i«nf^w^ 

s^qxajT^ |:i3qq ^qnq- 
5^w nvim5rxq » »qftq*qqTq: ^qtqq^siTiqqa I ^i^- 
?5qi'^<sn5qif^f^q^5ii| I ^ ‘q 


G 




5r»fiF*PK«wil [9f, cf. 

I wtnqwirqr 

S(^ 35 T: « 3 ®qH ^ 3 tR^ I) 

^ JcT |?Ta 3n5-“?nf!^- 

(,»,)«ww>if4- ^ 

^?nq ^ qq?H ^qtn 

'* ^qTqqqi»J qMicqq: \\\\ \\ 

^^kqqr^— 

s^fRswwj^TO I 

qhRiqTRqirFqr: q«r » 3 prt% ii ii 

** a#: ’> I asftofci 5 _ I qc^^tr qEeqqnqw'^ I 
(^^^^) n^?r»ff(- qsjqqt<qTf5r, a^qraif^ ^ 

qqaiq;» q^, ^ sq qr^si^qRfJrat m^ ^5- 

, 5rq>: I cliRT^ q3ff«I?^pqi^: q^ ^\^- 

qror^f^r ii 

^ qT5^q?qiqRCrq;i^5r5?30ig^,51s^?qT5rei'^clT^1^5q^?l^- 

^ 3 : 13 : ^scHEq^^:, iqs^qrfenqq- 

joi^q »^»I 5 II 

qr^^qq^qmf^qTJ^^^^Rjq: ?T=^’FT’^’R^q3®IT:, ^- 

snqci ^cq^: II II 

iai«qw 55f^q^“cif9:qfl?Tq5q^q,” «) 

^ nx) j^raxi®!' ; f^qa«i aqiraq;^^’ 

qwrq; ii (qiifW \ \) ^^qqq I sq^qi^ ^qr- 



n 




^ (‘si^ ^ ®) I ^rofir 

sqrKf^q 3^ w«iPi%— 


«|W 4 C|«| 44 ) ITTJJ ^*9^ I 

g n wg^ T ftiM 4 ^ » ^^ II » 


Igfe:’ 

( w ) stcf^q; f^SiPTr I SS^«q »IW S?JT- 

artTi^BiJT H srrf^fi^ 

cra«f JRcfcT ^ f^fA?PIl'^cf- 

^It; ^ sfc'qjfoi^r:, wirm :; 

('vy) ^: w- ^ ?llf^* 

^ I Vil^ 
cW JTFI^^igSR- 
5ff^ viRt S*3?q^:, gq^Tf^I38T5ra- 
1 


nh^a^f^RTRf; i 
R>finR^^T«n«it ftfR- 
"1*1^11 


f^lcT^ f^r:?!^'^: I 
W*II^-. II 


cTFi-*mRrJW?r 5Rf?i^ff 

RTRarfff ^^^fiWR^- *WW URc^ | ?P?IT 

*ftK^’4(*irtw: Rjf; II _ ri>tr h niir^jiii.. nf^ ^ 

S^ Swq^ l3JTMl*^rSfRroTnn cTcRRTI^Jir- 

rr**t: ^TcWR^fT I qf^qr^^ %^cqjqrqr: 

qqq:, qsfq^ ^ ^qlqtlqw q«fq®5i*q; 


Vq; qiiiirt «iRil^oi i qq«W g qf ^> q> ^f T 




[ Bt. rT. 









m q^ft^FTiiw (*nq^*Tqqpi^ q^^^^o^qi^chu-" t^wsr^- 
f^f^wppT q^qjtWilT ?I% [ ] | 

^ s^ II 


3^qf, q^ sfqjnf^*i?q: 1(0 3j5nf^r 
( ^-<'* ) S'3*irqt, qcTt Hf^Rrt^ \ (X)55f^ 

^ 1 (\) »TftqT5^wq:,q^ («) *Tf^ q# qn:, 

q^ q^ni^qqfh 1 (<\) qif^;, q^ sif^q^ I 

(^) qraRrrqilf^giqf^I^^ ijqi^SircT f>lip5if^ =q q^^li { 
(V») qf^fq^, q% qi^vrqcqq^l i^f^nqq, q^ 

qrrqTsnrq^f^ift^ \(<) qg aKrqiqqrftcqq^^ 
qqTS?q ^rqf^ ?^^q »iq?^ I q3«qT<qt 

^«qr: f^r^rTsqq^f^q^, fJr^a5qT:qq:iqh^<«qjm 

=qrqR: ?tt(^ 5/^^: li 


( nv<)5|[^qqi 

qqf afqqfqq: 11 


rrrq^?gaf^q(tcir %\^h | ^^]^- 
qf^TlTqi^qlfiiqRl^cqR 5??<5: II || 


«n5^i^q ^qjFTqrf— 

qifJnn^r siifn::, g q qf Q t ^ - * 

« t< K i^g iTO nnrq?n*iinrq«^i&^ 11 it 
“ a^^qR ” I ‘ Sffl^: ’ | ^ ?q^^f^*q3 

(^v\) 

^ ‘ q?IT4t ^qT: ’, ‘ q% qr# S^T- 





S5*lfk’ ^ Sf^^t ^ SW^- 
10T5*IT<7TW^?|;T^: I ^ g^aW*Tl%-‘ 

^ f^rw II 


qrr4^?7TT5—“ (Twrf^m: €>^: ” I sm- 

(iv)aT5jR^ ^3:qqr5-“'^^tT5^«j jt«i:” i[%qT?:, 
q!T§?r^; II ci^qrqq^^ I 

qcq^ ‘q;q’-qnViT^?:qra ii || 


?qf^a^3T5^'^qi’FF I cH) I <011^4 ofjiiqnw ipft 
?inJTt qqcT ^ 3?T5— 

^JUT^WRTSTJ ^ mJW:, N^TpiRHC. U II 

“ ^ I qqjr5r55TqqT«iT^qrT^q7 if^qjpTt Rif^ 

^!Tt^:-^if^Tf|i^!TiT- (^d^TF^qqf^ ‘qcr^^ s^i??Tqr sf^ 
''■’ 3RT^ qsMf^’ll 


qg qf^ ?fq qq^ sr^ q^r ^qf^Rf^^q 

(,^^) fiwram: w” 51^ I 

SW^m niq: ST^- ^isrsi^qq qq^q ^^\^ \ qqfJr 

*' q qjR^R^RqRq qqi Sf^l m- 

q^ qq^ aq*^ q ?q^q ‘q^^qqr ^ q^ qi®- 

qf^ ^qqqq qjqq I qfqqf^qiq qn^ qqmq^: 

f^qtqTT?cq?:i\'qTiw qnqqcqf*if^ q sq^J <q ^ ll ;(< II 



8^ [^. CT. 

t’^*i r <4 t fui ^; «1 a imun-<^«twi ii <H4iP l I 

(1M) fiilftw. 'S'SW “5 I 3>WI®I- 

■^:, rpwnf^lf am?,, 

arqr^ «RTj| aepf^ (aiiftsKr ) \\ \i \\ 

JRJ, ^ ^nvrm^ i 

ii Rvs a 

*ff5R?IT?«T«fiW9l’sn»Lll =^ II^Sf^f%?lT?Tma Sf^: I) 

aiii.-9i;5q^qq: 5s^ii' 

"rih5^«i«5 u ^ ?iw?g??7qf^ f^rV 

qia?, | q^s— 

‘ q^qrq g 1 

ci?i^^iTqpqf^^qT«?T qi^qq^ qjftM:’ || ii 

erqi ft, 9ifeT 5ir«rftrafnt nqM(^ftq i tH<hH ^ m»?«R i ft ft« 



S'* 


1 to: qt 

|35qr sq^q^ «r sf^ SRqsj^ «*TOT I W S^ 
sqrqiir TO«: ^q[qTTOrJrsircftqr«?t 5q#g^^q:% H 


Fti^a^- g rqi q r^ s qrqriqtfir^ m q??^f kf '^- 

«iJTt scTONKOTsqMiqif^ ^?[q qf^3- 
-q ” 5f?l I f>?T: ?- 

trf ir?f^ffrft<n- | ^nf^TOiTf^ 



11 I g,5g^ 5f^ ^qqi^iqrq ^ \ 

(qrsr^TT^- ‘sfr?r^?^T« ’ m- 

ftfsi 5 mqg.n. li || 


iftr: i 

orl^wq^'i^i^ q^qr^” qs^fi^^qi'qpj^ I q>''6cii^tf^;wHf^- 
qig5, <Rqr fi^siqrori f?R: mii.ll \< ii 



8^ 1 [ a. 

«FcT:^Rl<n5R?^T f f%mf— 

xTroTTirr qay ii ii 

** W559tr«qil^’ ^ I ^[55^ I 5!^ 

( n- ) 31^:^- ^«Firf^ 

It J sami% S53-KWF‘ 

?r|;5^ ^f^sqfqr^: n 

<isi)w^tfr I “«mpq5RspTff%: amr^ir 

WiifTtalt f!%•. It ^rq^:q^ ” | ^TOf^r | 

spTpqmi^ q»^<qHT qa ff%:, a<FT> vfTqici^a?:^^ 

=^qTcl^| ?T^ sroTt JFl^q5^ff^3:Tp^%:, ^if: fqnf^- 
tfii^aqK'qF^q<w4ff%:, ?rqi% 3 ^ 

f3fr’ScTf^^q'^f%:, sqm?cq7^f%ft^ qrqq: 11 i| 

^5 ^qqjmqic— 

3 ifTW rT^ ruf^^r I 
^ cTOT SWT^ 1%: II ^0 II 

“3^^’ ^ ^3*=ciqgi?^«Rrt f^^t^lJqfrmr- 

(n^)^3itqT* ^> 51 ^(^ 15 ^ 33(^153 q;q(^ 3 ^ 
’C'>i^«(q|r 2 q'?|m:ii i3?qw®m33i;5qff^T3r3r«qq3tqr; 33 - 

5ir54qf^3, q3?33 <3^^ 333i3i^q?: arq^rf^ II 

q^ 3?^55(% siqip3rq3:?5q[3 3*3«wr^=qqTcr, 

< nx) >1 nf^^qqr: qi<qr^fg35nr3%5ft- 



\o-\\ ] 





lTFR^3»fWq^, «Wrs*m9?TOlrtt«: w*nf^ II 

(^W) arsfftlfT- I 8l»cT!TOrqW 

"Wifq trn^ 3nq?^^<q qf%^f^|jfcT | argqwmq?^- 

18 ^%^!^ II ^ ^ 5 ^% 

»iT«w I w ^ 5m ssl s4^ 11 \o II 


wort ^ r5^ 5f 6?T5H- 

(nM)qrnirTrt5^- ^ irtt^lf ^?qmteifrg,,affqrf^q5^3 
rtqr: II m.— 

«w ^ qpc«jn=c ii ii 

^ I TO p ft fti I qm q?qt 3^‘ 
(nv) ?iiTiffqiqi£fqwi5«fi«Bi'^?rtqfTt *Rra|w: 

r»iqr^59A^qq q^rq^qR^m q^:, <i«wdHWi'^flqq<i- 
wwifrtj II qq^q^ ^fiTi?tqj} qif^- 

^qR:% qq qi€f^ sf^ qfl^, ^ ?rtfqT^q»H^I 

cm smwfq qitqrtqngciT^ wq ;i ^qi5q itf ^ffiq T qw t a< i jR^of 
qq^ I cTO^u^^iqw qlW^«9f w wi qf^- 

qrt%” ^ II 



wNt ^ 


7 


\ JisTWc?cnrr«rf^r>if?. i »T»Hi«mwii ^ r* 



wira- 3^' 

sftf I cT^iwtTf^israT ^;i®iRt is’iF- 

^ iR^kwg. H 

“ 555511 ^ ^ I 3 ;, JT 51 ^ I ^mq^jf®- 

8j^; jw’? qqRi^rarw: qq^qf^ ci^^^qr- 

I qc^^ “qc^f^^f^rO?^” (qnftqir A'®) 5 ??^- 
qqiqf^ \\\\ II 

(1 ^«r) “ q ^grF^I 

“ <Tq TO ^si%— 

TOT ^n f i^gtf^ v rq^, dq r il< « »fq r <uwyn ra > n ^ 1 
^ ?T^ 'qr^ aqqq^f'® )i ?A u 

“ TO qqt^^if^q;,” ^ I ?P5qi“q«fiiq5i 

(ns) ^qkqraq>t< to^^I qjnwiftttq: to^| 

'TOr>iq'ftq'>j*r^ u ^ sqrqm^ f^r qiRq^i% sqrqr- 

qqTTOW'qsiTOTO ” ^ q^iq^ I Cfq qsjff^- 
qTfSr qTqr^l«(r?<f%, w^q^qrq^^, ^qsqrqrl'q sqig^cnf^ 
qran I 35q?i^i?qqtf% 3 sn'qrf^^BS^ qnqf^ I 
5 «frth?qTM HTOqf^q II 

«iTTOqr^Tf^qr»qt ^iqiif^aqr ft; q;^ qrfriftw 

(nO^i^’^TO- 5TT5-'“qq^'q«^” If^iqq^ 

qs^DRq aiT^^ 

jjdRf^ ^ I 3 ^i5t 4 1 qi^^Rt q^qqrqrqte^^iq?- 

qqjqq sqfcqf: j ^ g qmq«t f^sqif^sqfiqT q5I-53?T5riJ 
\ qq(«fi»»f*i?^5-1 





«cw 1 ^^R'^cT’.sRi'niiqw m^m^sjFnir 
f^wnf^sicPTi ^Itfh <?iqqA | qq 



imm sqpqT j ^ ^ ii«nq«i f^oqrf^sqtfqi 


^frf^ ST«fiT^'i^ II II 


( 1 V 91 ) ^ ^ N 

S^IJnrf^mtJT;- ^qt^mq?l5r SqiScTOWrt ^wfcl- 

f r«r5?T^^ u 

gn=^;y?T<^ ftrfira ipnvrT wn^ ^twr f^ q < iT y rq c. l 
^w<Tq»r^ ^ f yq ngn ri w^t ii ii 

“W.qROTJj” ^ I 
f^tqT^'d:5FHqq 11 

" *‘^Pm ” 3PcT:qil'q?q I- 

orrsTt ^5wrw5 ii 3:r(tiqqfh | i^^qpqi^- 

=^, qj^^qrP^T 3 qw sqiqi^^ It 


qr^^iqt: 

(ivtv) niwi^qr- 
srt 

»T?^:qiiqRt fwsit- 
U 


^ I q|- 

q^qrqq; q^qRqfiqs- 

f^qr irqfh 1 ‘,‘ f^qirQ5qr*q=dt q>i<q3^'> 
1 d?TqT-q^^?T^f^:; 


\ «^Hi»?ftRr I’f* I 


w^TtJi?!^ ft'flf^^n«««5r«m?r^«iftr 
ascgwij 9f5qif^fiTaiTOnTr n 

!r 3HrTraif^5*w?T^ sw^^- 

(iwH) ?rf«ira«» *itfH I c!WT^ ^qif^^rl^JnTrai^ 

H nWIrBW^w Jj%q5|^^ ^ «^$rqT*Tr;, qSiTT ^ arf ^s q?- 

p^cW:, 0W?l^rqft'i nw^r qnw^- 

«nmRiu*5wi II It 

qrit^. «T*JW«KT«rqt P?JPpinqt 

^ ^ ft n &qr failqft r t n fi i i 
«fT»»i^ p»^ftrq< rr tr^rfor g q^ftmnfSr ii Vi II 

?fct I “3^fij[qrf&i” “^’> 

0'»'»)5^i^qt “qw,” 

K55W: ^sqrf^^:, 9if^tl«n?^T'^ia[Tf&i ^aRi: 
^^pjJwqT'R^I’^ I l^qT« 

cT qq ftw ^qf aqtrFTfJr | a^«^#cret 

qtf^fSITW ?N 5Ii5^sqi5#?4 5g555P^q n, g 

^^w^ii^filqq'Jlq I «^q^qf ^ Fg^WT^f^w, «?wp«0qT 
g I sf41iqT*wp<l«ir n 

jtKsqr; II 

«^q qi?f^q ^ “ pnrqfcf ?is^qq[ ” ?g»5ts?[f4qqr, 


\ ?i»»n^q^ I ^ (|i?l ’ ffit tishtt? i 







f^fHi: u 


3?^ I Jrg ?is?cFJir5iFT 'Igwwr^ijr- 


“^^n>r3” .^..... 

'TST5T«^?rm^«^T^ il \9 I) 




«T»iT3 5i^§ — 

TOTftrf^ jrrft, j[iTrt^ tmWr u ii 

I “5Ff^» mi^ \ “sraf^” w- 

( ,^^) flilif^if^ ciiiM I ^ 

^5 •isn-.^wt ar- fi»q4 «it^s?fRr 

“ s«i^^ sjin^r, st^- 

^ ■? ?tF?i:^;w 1) li 

SI ^BTTsfTf^JI^ir”^ 5«IR jft;:, «lf^ g ^ S^iqiR- 
»Pi# jfftsft ^ gf^: — 

WH^ 5^¥»;<S wKm 5^ iPT ^Pa ii II 

5% I fl«rr f| HRisqaj: ^§fi!i%«i: ^hi^w 

(^<*) ftwn=WI«I ^- 

5^ tfpsRi^ ji ^ g ?js[cj^. cwr ^trf^qFiiT$tsq 

JRU 9I5fIWTl^<IPT ^ W^- 

«w^r,-crf^TiR^-“ 55^4 Jwnw git iR«5sf5a» n 

«T$1^5JRi!t55fRW g»»TTJlT ^IR^srrR 



[m. cT. 


<K8 


(^<o) 

rt«r?ftannJTf^ S^rnrt 
5 w 4 f:q 


te^r:,cr 5 q^wcf^«t#55T 3iPr 
Jl^q:, 1?^'^ ^TH ^si^ril^^ll 


3 ir 5 — 

^ ^n>swftr 5%: i 

^ ^ fir ft r g f fe 5 st: g >aMS<^NFd< II II 

I H^5iaKf3jr^c!^q qc?lT^Icei«fH 35, 

(l^^) 5 i:wr. ?TT^rT5II^, 3W- 

s?Tam5i5-Hi??ic5^^i* q«n 

^PRciqT g RTHT'sW^q^^- 

ifiw: I 3 f^ff 5^€(7iqRi5. d^tfiqiq^r 3^ ^- 

f^q^iT 3^qw ^rqqfcT | 5 ^:^ 3 T 5 V[% ^ ^ 

|d, 3^ ^ir =3 s^qgqnt^qf^ I m sqf^- 

3^qqi^'m^ 35^3^=^:, 3^rf^5q5qi. 

m arPr ^flqjsqrqrttqqf^, qqr 

m mm'sqsarf^^ ^rqf'sq^^q qqf^l 5F^f^«R 
q “ 3 q^:” ‘'3?q^q” 3 ^nqqfh H 

3 ^ 3^qw 3 qf¥T^q^?riw*qTf^ qf^ 3 ^Mf^ 

(i.»)iw<«t- ^ “im^witwt” 

wiw^iqrqf^qr- q^ffir-qqt^qqiqr 

Pr«^-«r»WT%qT* ^ sifclqr^ I 35 qqr- 



*pr:5*pi’ 

^ g 'Jj?iTfJfc*ic*lft??I^: 1 ai^Jnqw: 

I) I) 

a^jrnrpRrf^^j, %¥«Jt qaf ^srw** i 

^?rT 5iTf?Tr ^Hrjis qrw ii \\ 

“cFJlNrfJn” I ^Is^Tf^WSTff&r ^JTTf^ \ ^ 

siftfUT- 5Trat5irr?#T 1% 

II ;iT5r5i3?;i^: (| 

(,.■,)«*? IfX- OTTwS»ifti 5 l^;q 5 p 4 | 

ai^'^qrgcqf^:, taqrafii9TcT 3 ^ 5 -“ 

(1 cO s?Ht ^ I fg^«r ”| 

1^ 1'i‘cftq: I 

qjT^iif^ ^^3 ^T«rawH?iqT qjf^^Fcir: g^qr;, nqq^ s^iq;, 
%f^3fil:5n5[Hcfqi^^r: %:w: wf^clT:,^f%W.liqT5TcfqT 
^qwjTT 2^: I % sjft q^^T^frqr sggwqr ‘ ’ 

5 /% =q ‘ ^^:’ |?FRi5fif^ cqw:rf^i'tr: mw®qi- 

f^rf^ qrggq^, ^?ifq%qT: g^qr ^ =tt^% IL^^ II • 





gjOTT ti r a t fi r gOT t ^rcJiH^i^ivrT finNr: i 

?^JTTOi'rf f^«r?rT, fi w ^ H n 

“ ^8[?iT»’ I “ f^: g:” |f^, 

(,«) “'^- 

fqasl^ u f^r^cT^5 ^ 

I irewf^ *T5n% I qaF4 

qicTirq^ f^qt, acftq:; q^r- 

^qif ^ qZT^ f5|^ j[f% II 

^fRqrcnf^sT^^f ^f^irqHTf-" ^- 
(i«<)TCRqnrr- | ^^qiort 

^^IPtiT qr «lWRn qr IIW 

<Awfl r >4i^<nqqiftr?t ii H 

‘gqffqqFL? ^ I “'jqTcq^ni^” Rqr^qrf^jf nf^j^qq^- 
qjgjq.t'^qj^ I “^raspai^” sisqT^ 

Ttqqi^iTir^- | “ P^qr1>^” JRT ^if^- 

qi^-<*i) aiHfFjqq.- ^ qps^^qrqqf^^,-" qKT- 

^)f^3iiq^ii q5^?#q!R[^f^j?rT* 

^ d- q iq q^^ q, I i^qt 
^cPq5tcqTfl:^q: || 


\ f^fqri I X 3Tf5rf<?r‘ i 




^trt TfltnrqaJi fff ^\^- 

. V / X • 3TTf-‘‘^T€^Ta” I 

qn ^ Hqr^gqfTf 5 iCr sr^f^ 

?Tffg qie#f5iq!fr0r- ^rq ^^qr^-an^a ifcT “l^^qJTtqq” 
^iqjiq^qq; U *< tv. .. ^ . ,v *". 

qa:,qT?#raqi 5i(t^ wq^fr iqqr 
?RqraOT?5^¥H toa II 


iT^ Bm’., a ^ e^q^r^OTiila a^Rt, 

, X afqjq ?ie?^f?qa 3Tr?-“RqdqqTf^aq” 

(IM) qqiqqr- ^ ^ »x ,< =< ex'" 

KqiqnqqiRia^qR?!- | qfliqqfRrfrjmiRiqiiR’gqra*?- 

^ q?M »irqr:, a 3 :f^qar aflc:, a5:i^a^ 

^TfRpqf^ a^ ^n^^fqqrf^aq, qqr g^R^rqqi^^qe^- 

a5:rqr^qii^ci«^qf^ 1 a?qi:^rlXqTi^qif^acqTRa5;ra il 

aiRicl^^a: q^nma q?m?5q sf^ 
('l^^) qfrns^r fagalrqa ” ^a l 

m f^^-|ajma =qT?q f«^- 

vrrq: ll 8» || 


Rkaa-qf^q aaua ? ?a H?R^(t- 

'^’nmiHif^^a^ia aiif— 

q-’qT?j?T^% qr«TT ^s^r i 

asn^r Rrgfk feffq; ll «? ii 

“f^qq” I f^fata^urqaia q:^r5^r ‘i'^^’, aa 
(I ^m- 

^'^iq^qqicfaq;i?qn II ^q. 



^<r I [?Tt. ?t. 

I 3linq«9T5f — 

“ ?i^T: e^^cT: ^rqrcT^qr^T^ I 

5^I?TR: I (iT^^TRcT 

I arTcq^R^qf^^vr- 
‘2^q: ’, gft tia 11«^ II 


q;q ^JRr<liti^^cq§qqi?i- qqr ^ieifcr, qq 

qqqr?— 

U®¥t3?^?T>TTWJ^5mf^^ II II 

“3^qTq|qqiq^” ff^i ^w^lqqr ngiEq^i 
(qtqqqrf^, ‘‘ ^fqf%q:q ” ^5 f^- 

^^"iiaqfn:: u ^ jpj ^ ^ m\^’- 

fqfrraqqq: | qfq[%qi^-ciq q: TOlf: swf^RaqT “ qj- 

qsiqf^g^ 1 qqr f| qs^cir qt qfqqit f^qrq 

cR^qqf qr s^m^qq! qr qqf^, < 3 ;q'q^q^^^<t?qftqf'qr- 

qr qq^r qr q^qr qq^qqqr ^rqiq ^rti^Rjcq?^: II 


cj.mfl’- q;q??q: qq^^?^r qfl^cqq 3rif— 

qB«r"l f3:-q^mq- \ . 

11 Hfqf^^fqmqrg^” ^Ir I qqr -q ^m^- 

“^wqrq^wq^q qTl:'qi^ sqqp” ffq II «XH 


‘'f^fq^%qi%q^qq%q” ^isq^^qq iqfq=q^f^ra>ifqq 5 T^- 

qrTfqrf^Tsr ^rrqr: vmT^ir: i 

^? 5 r: ^^TUTsrf^: qqqmf^’qxr qr^jqsr^rr: 11 11 

^‘«ifer'^^rs? ” I “i{ffqT»r:”qiqf%qrr:, j^^qqrq#- 







fiTi^«Rf^r»r:-’ 5 r»Tff^- 

?T- 

srq^ II 


=?R^[c^^^mrf^:j?tcqw: | “ JiTfra^Rr; ” 
eti%i%^T: | asrr f?-?inr- 

11®- 


cq^rr:, q^rr Jr%cm^cfpn»ti?€oTFJi^ I «^qH5qRtfRr^UTqw»g. 


II 


5Tdt c7?T«Ff^:, fTFnq?«IT:, ^- 
{ \^v») 5 rag-?;x^igq^Trq?T®^?nfqcqf 5 ^ 5 r: n 4 - 

cim OrnciFi qi®^ qT^q^mrw- 
qqqr^qir^rf^ l| || 


smcrf^t I 

qmf qfrqfqSqPT^- ^*<»^ ^ 

5 ,^ „ 5 RW^ qjaJRftraqjfiicqcT 3TIf— 

vi^oT ’T^RUvi^r^'qTervqifnr i 

ITT^ ^qqqt, «i?vr: ll w ii 


| “ JTqqfqtrwilfqcq- 

(‘ISS)q49T3K^- ^^5 I ’^'T- 

qqqHf^sjqqwqtq- j ^T qi^- 

q^ruiq, ?IH?qiqqn- vrs >x . 

safir, 3 { 9 ni^ q q;q- f^«i 4 >«?qrf 3 q»t1ilo j 3 Tq iqqqi^qrsr 

q»=q^-qiTR(qg: II fsqftfqcFqi f^qqjijqncTq^’^qfsif^ ^q- 

I 


“f^qjwf^q^R ItqH II 


\ ’jqs[%qra»q^q.i 



^ O SI[f I [ ei. cT. 

(Hoo) if?vi%rV I cf^ insmsflcqfr^Tlr Hf^STf- 

tqrsr^qoiR ^ ^ ^ 

qi^Slcg-q^ I 

“^0? fhs^qsqfFi^^cTqir: ” || 

q^q^qr q fqq;r«>q wrf^r^fr^qsr: ^^qfqqr- 

qi??q, — 

'* ?: 5 i q'q-qqofr^ f^S'cfrf^qf^^qqfT: | 

qifcjqfh^ ^rcir'jo?, ^f^^^qirvrqffqqfT: || 

It^T ^ 5 r fcI5^a ftqqsqu: I 

^ qqr q^q; ’> || 

sjrf^qi: | j^qq^tqrqf^lt Cl?i>j^^q;rO q:[^- 

q^qqqr q«i^ II «» n 

^?T»qT^ sr^%5yq-;, ^^rrct s?q% i 

•^sqq-f^l^qnft ^q^mf^qqf^: ii ii 

“l^i*qr<i^ qgi'^^q:” ^-3?qqTqRi'qi[?q qujqqiqr^ 
(^ol) >n«FFg: 5 Ifl% 55 q:, nf(qq^oiq si^q55^|yT?;^|. 

II ^['^F% ^®qiFqj^qr^qqFq 5 

55 q: I qFr55I^^ =q jqiFl^^qFrf || 

\ ‘?f(?rTri ’-^ >i^r% a^f^^rtriBW i ‘ sTi[«H(R^i:’-q s?frrq? 25«fi^- 
4’i7wW I ‘^«r=’-'^ 35'ii^'nflF^ i ^ 

1 ? 3r^[^©^^T?rnlK '^^rtr^R^fiR ^ i ar^rR^r^Jnrmr. 
3?r»fk:*fi' H^«sji R^rqt 1 3i'<T¥?ir n Jj?’Rf%e*fT?i'ii- 

vilqa I » T. q‘^3!% 1 









»T^ ^r 5 Ter?Rr<r’ | 
‘ 5 cr 5 TeRTj ^JT ^ 3 T^ 5 :? 5 % 3 c^rcT^eer- 
f :^3cTr n 

f? (7^ I “ flrq4qRi^’» 

“c7l1:qqfe:’» ^f^ff^SflcT 
II 8^ 11 


5^riR^ ^^iik'tJrtr eiifesqTBFqi l%?f^- 

* 71 ^ 1 ^ SRiRTI^cl^^TlTTeHTf— 

!rirl«n:q#iT^, 7m ^ ’^^TTEg 11 a% n 

“ ^^^. ” I srefliT^ fi^:, ?tr | ^ 

“f^^^-‘’’ 3 TfriTtTf^? 7 r, wsl^ 2 f%q 4 :, 

I 3 n^ ^ 5 fqj 7 [<ii 55 ^ 

c!^ f^'T4qi5Tf%?3% TRiqln ^IHTJlT^f Ulil- 

II 

5 qi^»Fr 5 -“ cfFT ^ q^ 5 T^” I ? “ jrnV 

() cT^^ arr- |f^ I goir^ 

RJRcScTT 

On, 

s:qr|%qr, ^ ^ ir^'Rji'%wqT 5 (cTqT I 

g-%q? sfJmq: | 

^mvmi ^cci: II8^ ll 


(■^'>^) 7 T 3 Tqr?F« 
qici; qqR II 


=Eurqf^iT:, 3?^j^qS 
t^rwqrer; 11 



[ «f. cT. 


cTrV JTcrrqf^ 

•\ 

«i2j ^?^?T?rrnfr«r t Rxufl ^ ^ pi ; i 

sreri^5rf^^^ 3f^>anr raftr: ii a\s ii 

“q^” I 3Tf^?irsf|qciT<iiT|qTr»Ti^%5Tr qqraJsq ci^- 
(^10^) f^TT^qr^- f^- 

sit'ma?rTq^®i’T?ii ^qf^^qr:, f^q^qiT«qT^rq^qcn^Tfif 
f^q^q^rqeqrg^ I q3:r-q5^qr f^qq^iq^^rq^ q^, srP^q- 
ciT^q^qc^qrqr: I sict qq q^'tf^^tqiC 

qqqrq^qp|jpq: || »'s n 

(^•v*) fWqr^«it 

q^qrqqr-qwyqrq- q^qf %4qq^qTqqFcR^3:- 

qn-<Tq nqq f^qjfq- 
w jrqfli; ii ^ 

s^fqvqt fftfs:^ n, qgr tflg; ? i 
s gr ^q rvr, u \i<^ i\ 

I | ars^qsq- 

(q, o ^) arf^qr^- TKq^<i,^§,’KH^r!''qi'5i®qqrcq?qiw^f^<fq?j'r 
qi'qiriq^Bf^jqq. i» ai^f^(^qqeqTTRqisf^q?5nj^ II 

“ qt?^q •q ” siqT'q^f^ ^a^^qn^orr^qaqq | ^ ^j^- 
( ^®^ )qf^qT^* fqq^^^qTqi^TTqqcqrfqqT^rql’ Sf^iqrf^- 
qf^q^qipiTzfqqiqffii ^qrfrftq 5n»qf%qiqfqq^q, ^qqftq^F 

qitr II 

‘‘ q^rf^r q^qtf:” # Y 5i=^if^3 qw§ f^qrfl:5qqqT 5:51- 
(^«i.) r[«nRrq- ^iq arrqRq^rqtf:, 

q 4 mqf^q?q?ii ^ % 3 : 5 ifqqf^q?qqiwfqq: 11 



3Tgif%5ira5T^^^rs5iTF:q: I x\ 


s:qr “sgr 5 :w” | s^^f^qqr^^sr^iqr: 

^q^m 8 i 5 [ 5 ir%<?cqji.« q-fqiT fcR ^ ^^q'tq^Tsen^qrqr: | “q 
5i53:r^q sq^rcn: q^FT^oTl'T^^qiJTi^^^iqi^rf^iTT^q: ?q^q- 
^q ^rqqtqr ^nRfrm ^^if&iqiq^qjqgr?;^- 

tq^cTift# s^^Pqqqcqi^TOi^ II 


“cT«TTJTq?pqqrfi{^: ” I arfiifqq^ S^arfq^: |c!qcq^qr- 
sr^^rfq 5 q 3 q^ I ^qr: ^q^qroTHir^q- 
^PqqqqCTST^^irqq- ^ l^qR 

" ^^rqi:-‘ ^^ 5 ^r 3 :qr ^iiqiw^qrsjil^qr- 

swqjq^i^qfq^f^Tqa ’ ^i^-fq^-’qrq 1 ai'^ci jqqqm- 
s^qqfiq# ssR^i^qqcqr^^^^q II 

(^y\) fqrqqiqT- 

i^rq^qqfgqwr 5r- ^f^rf Fqfsftl^ ll 8 ^ II 
qr%: u 


(^ 1 v) 3fsrf^^rlF- q-^qq4q^5:i5qcqr ssrR^rq^- 

qqjTCqiiqfqiqiq^q,!! 


« 3 C^rq^ 5 ^Tq>qr; ^ i 

?TH^5T qVTT II II 


qq 5 f? 5 r- 

S?ii%: II 


“ q;q;i^ ”-^frT | [ ^^qq^q^ qfl 
qf^qwlqe^q, q cq^IT^^^'Jo^f^q ] | 
“ c^q;t^^h%qq'qr: ”— 


qif ^’4 ^i^qr S'^fq ^i^qr s^qqr qqr | 
qqjqr ^Fqqf?q |sqr 5 :rqqq'?:q[: n 



^8 




[ ei. rT. 


^kit: | « 3 ;cn 5 r^ 5 f 3 

^sqrqft jT^fct | a«Tr |aRR: 5 f|a^c^i^^i?: 5 iwr ||<- 
I =a II 

a^^ftf55qa«r3:r^q qt^^i^rgqfqr s^Tifro?-“ 

(^ ^ ^) 5«: at 5 ?r- 3r%qq:” | qifa 3^: ^q^qaraqr 

^f^: " 3lT5_«^^ gtjf 1^^;? “f5fq^_ 

^flf^%i(tarii^| ” aqqfcT af^q 4 qrwf^^q^=aqqr nqpa, 
<^q T%s[^ sgrf^f^ arsq^qr^af^^qi^ II 8^ II 


at: qf^atqqf^— 

«Tr«rT^?i^sRn5rt uff^^ r^ Ry rgT ff r^qi ^gq rrs 1 
wr f^qqtwm^qsr,-9R gs^fr sfwiar; 11 «<«> 11 

“ 3ir’5qiRqqiT:” ^Pa | a?i«qr(fiTq5T:—‘ sTf^sql^ftai ^rrmr 

i^'ic) qjr^qi- ^qorqaaT- 

^qrftq^ 5 i%^q 5 Tq^ ii f^r fq^aiajTtqsRiq fqajq'^^atr ^ a 

s[qa% a^qr^rf^qq^a^sqnrqf^a, Jif^li 5 ql^f<a:qifqfaqfq- 
f?T qwr^?§?:q^?qr?:ffc'qrfcqqq: 1 q;r?ar 5?^a ^^^-“qFc^qT- 
^raqir55V[[Tqi^qr; ”, sf^^nf^^r^qr qrar ai^aqrarr: n 

aq q^oqniqr ar^^qr qfFrf^q^^,—‘ fqqqfai^F?q;r^ i*! 

q?fa>q qs^Tair^ ?a- 

() wqr- aw^q^qr^aqca?fa 

q-qm 5^^■ ^ V H ■" I 

?qT^ qwi: u aqgn^gsq^Eq grs: ^m, w ai?; r?- 

cqnjqr st^r 3 -q^ II 









ST R^fcmr^TTjr^^, *>flsfs- 

() f|eft?n ^ STcqf^^; 

9 ^?Hr^r afe 5!5 II usrsqiqrg ^ir ?isn<i^ 

qi^«TT:, ®ci5% ^nsiwnssigKsg^’-^ qr gfe: 
^qicgiin^ II 


RT 5,-' ST^ sf^ s s^sfioT^ ^ ^sqftroi^ 

/ V A f^MTST%, 3 T 5 !ir?THcTqr cT^ ’~ffh 

() afftqr qil- ’ 


areqr aftq: U 


*lT 3 ,-‘’ 


sq^ ^ir ^fg: sr ^tssiw ‘ ’ 

II 


:, 3 Tf^ g ^^qr- 

I g{cT (^cj S^55STqcqr«Tfh^®lfs Rig- 

gsTTf^r 

swiTT^^q ^q^qrr g%: st sTnnw'gT?:’ 


( *TT 

«Trvir %h: li 


II 


^inr ^qf^-“^fiT:” g^: qg” | qr: 

fwj^^qsTR II qrfupi ^sjq sfH g^qsri qr^:, ^irmfr- 
srsf^ ScqsTciiTJTqf^fcq qq^RRr | sfcT ggq 

^siq^gq^rlsiqr^ q^, scq^qig^g^q; q%f^ I 
s^^c^q^qt qs^q^, Tqqqijqrw f^qqrq^q: | f^qi: ^qr: 
5i5^3:q: qw, sqw srf^ q^ II 


aqr f?- 3 T 5 SjT^^«qqRTf|si^q?sq|g 3 i;^rq: q^qinr 

X sTff<Tf I ^ si|^fiJjr*rrfit?r9Jji?iT its?t Hf^: ^ 35!;«»:at'»n«iT^ 
^qi^Rr c?^?.i ^ ''Jtq' irfa 'Tisi'cTiq. i 
9 



ft I [ ?f. 

*f«n% I ri«ff ^5n^qi«n:, 

s«mr, qi^g; ii 

511^ HI?: m: II 

5:151 m § 1 ^: 

Ii 

a«TT sf3ici?sRg;tr^^^i[R5iifft5T^i^j^rf^^asqcl)fh ci^- 
(^’<'A)r5?ft5T,g. ^ flf|:i5l'Jlfh ^I5H^ HT 

?f^: m %fiqT 3«q^ ii 

<iHT JiffTT ssqr^jnf%«pq4 wwTiT acH!^- 

() aiftqi.qi- f^qlqw qi ?!%: acfiqr 

nm^ii ‘qroqRq^’ || 

55 5is^i^i^iriTr»=qrwa^Jiq'i^ q!nir;,ft‘qf^qqTHi^ qrrfjH 

(\’^v»)qg«fT,3T3* ^fn^iqq qiqq^ f^-^qw 

^qtwi: II Jff < 3IJraqT«I ’ 3^'^ ii 

^ ^ w sil • 

^q^ngq^fq garf^r f^qq'iqqtn: 

(’^^<s)wft,«n- ^ 3^?: 3T q^ ‘3^«i’ 

qT«i: It II 

qqqieqr^^li^^gfq: qiinfq«j q^: ^ 

srqqar:’ II 5o n 

^ fTIoigi^qq^: — 


\ 'Ilff'TIl'^^Ji-'^li:: 1 


gn*. i * 

^ ^ ftrac^> seV, f^: S|5T%f^; « «»? II 

“^5” I f ^s n ^f^ gr dK^ ' q 5?fr»?r 

5Wi%i^: %?q:, cT^qr^d^TT 
q^ fto:, dT 3(f^ 

wqqf^dr: | dw s«qqjT®?T?qr %f^l5^q I f?qf?g 
l^qcq <^q | q«iqrg |1 

qf wqqr f¥«:, archil I) 

dc^4^ qis^:; ‘!5RC:’ ^ q^;^ 5K5Tfi!?m%JTgq55^qf?T, 
<^x^)?i«?wf5- qn^ wirq^^m | bt feftqr 
?nqT, gf»R»L" §c!R3^ qi5i«n«TPdf^5^toT Jmn, U 

“ 3??: ” ^T^*- I q^t^rq^ 

(^xx)3?q:qrq- I 

€^^J mnTR»LU df^fqqqqr=q^^ stlirTiH: | W 

II 

1 j=q[^ q qqrq^^- 

() s??nn^- fli5q€q?i^Tflf^?i5 I 

li j|^5jreq?f=qrf^t eqr^qjTqT sn%: 

“c^R” =q ^T^f5[^q»|[T?Rq, ‘^'3^ 

—-- 9 -- 

X "qiiqq. •Tqq5T%<r5«?q*^nw. fm ffeftq qqqjlf gr^Hii^giH" 
f(t <if3rMC»; I 


n iTa3Tf^:-“ 

str %:mm ^T^Ttqrq:” ffh [ I ‘ ^55^= ’ 

swrq^ir^l m ^ 

aT«?raqf^qT^5f^f^ sf^ 

?rgtr^: I %q»qw II 


() 5:^qr- pqr: f^^q; sitof^;a4t^- 

wqr:- ^ 

Htff^gf^rTqT^tnHC II II 

3W sqr^^-f^%q^!inf^ Hf«{I^:qTi:qraq?ira=T5lFI ?qq- 

q>qf>r. I m ^nwm- 


(M'*) 
air^qrnq. ii 


STq^r^gcqg^ ^tt 
kf^: 5i5?qT5i^fp?R«nqm^| q?j 

f ^|tqi =qr 4 q^y^ «==«T% S^^^r^tcq f[Rqcq?|^ m 


s'sqqJT'lgq^ \ gfrsnfHRf^ q^ik^ffa^q gtt 

sitcq fiqqfq?T^ m fIifT5!5iFn kP^^cT^q | 

f^f?§g:, wqTi^cfT^qr^f^^ nrq^aq^fa | ^ ^ 3?^- 
qrT^ gftf^qq^sq ?i: ksi^^WTsioqr- 

iqTJWi^rqrfjif^ II 


f^rsgi?[^^5n%5f«qwH3:5nqT Jigsq: | m q^qq- 
() nc^raq*? gJf k^qf^^ qk?^q I fi^iqiT^V 
©qwiiiRFrg?^ |qr ^qr5-“ kl[: 
gq7 | ‘ <3^^ ’ ^ | f^- 

35.U 


^ " fiW grai'fTcqL I \ aiv^wsr^ i 



W^f^ci^: I rir: %r5^ftofi'j?riT|f^, f^qr^qiNm I 

a?ci: Ri%ftqf^qr^f^q4qT5if^3?[qr Iqr ^q^: \\ <\\ \\ 


^qTtcTg^j^qr^qgTEi efg: | sifqq^jftgr 

(XXS) 3*wairf- cl'Hiq^inisr ^cTS^iq^Jl^^cT 

qxqqffq^i^f» sir? 

H ^srr *t vrr^^r^: i 

ji^ il (\R II 

fqqr” 1 “f^ifq” crqiqeqgqo^^qfcr, 

( ^y.) 3JTgfqq- ^ Rfqq^qql qcT^J^HqPcI-cl'qTSW- 
mq ^^qi’^^m^icq xq^q^ q sicqq?m^- 
q,q 5?qq^i^w xq^ ^^qr^rqqcq^ q ci=^q^i- 
Jlk"^, l^gqqqr I 3^4? ^ 

wqrqqq ^€xi:q^r'q^'^ ^^^^qqtf^qq^^q'qrq^j!: | qq g qq 
mnt ^qerqqrfftPsqi'^q'qi^'niT^ =qFqVT q ^i»Hqf^ I q 
=q arf^ I q =qiqqi%f5lqf- 

^qtfh^qq^^ ^qqf^q- ^iq: ii 

sTqrf^c-qi^ ^5iTfxq»n^^sfq^qqr- 
(x'-fx) 3»Tqftq- qi^qrqrqf^ ni=^qq\«qtwnqf^- 

^xqfixqxffirrqrBfqr^g^njqq^rq ^- 
wqq^ll 11 


( Vt\ ) Sliqq^n: | ^TqTS:^if f^qSRt- 

*qq: U 





[ cT. 


tT^jvnr i 

^rmrnft ii ii 

(\>t\) nM *») ** I arsinr?*!:, 

szf^^: u ^:, qr$r, ^5TI=^:, 

^in: I) 

() (^ )‘^- q^'^r «qf^, ” q?^- 

II j| 

“qr5q^qirqv?:”^fcr, m?iaTfqr!rqFcR3Tr^^fqq^,«wi- 

() (X) wjq “ ^iit- 

qiir%q: II ,» *> I ElZf^q- 

s{^ q;'^fa II II 


II 


(xv<, )^vf?rqm«f 4rteqr?^ ^r^rxq 

^?t; ^r#; \ 

JT«^ ^3l>I^5IM>, 5Wrfir^?TT^!^; II «\W II 
“3i 4 «vqf^XIt55: ” I ^JT^cqr^ar ^ileii: \ 

(^«)3sfwf- ?sa:aii:”, l-aftw- 

iWTT;-5f»ar nriqqr- qxT5^:,^sq^^?qq?qraHl^55:lij«tw^5 
hi:-8|j!I ii j, ” 

’qqIWpTJTqxcqr?:?qq|Q!?qm i aiftnt «%qf?t 

“??fTf^*qq4^:”, ?cl*qq5^JT i?TR:q; 11 *i8 || 

fl^q cTxqTqq%qqt<r- 

^3*^* “ 5:^q?gcnqi5— 





tfir j t rm^u T gtf 55^wmrtf?t 5 ^*. I 

»Wf?R: JTM>J^,: cPTT Sf^T aTUTTl'^l^ | 

^ fi*^^ tpq5rr#-‘JTT if >25*1,' 

5f^ 1 5’4 ^ f :^JROT^ 11 


WT|cT?I;-?:’5T?q: clc?i«jJl'h 

(^^.^) .^ji- 3it?-“35^” ?ft| 

a^®t tif jf? 51^ 3^^:, (W*^- 

r. ^d^Wc^JcT 3?T5-“ NfW- 

i^f>i^: ”-3?^r^q?rf^?f^krw'q- 
( ) S^ir^- q^q: 1 3iqqr ?:gJiTarqqf^T'^ 

5:«T«Tqaiq-.« 

11 11 




() qfCTrr^' 
f^qftiqftiiHn^roTw w 


STfpq ?i»fw 


f3q^:5(Tf^f%5tqr»jjnnff?T: I 

arrcwr: ll ll 

“ ^ ^ 13lT^q^ qf^ 

( ^ 5(^'?i^i^t, Jirtqqir^'q: | 
TPepqiqqtT??®!^ <1 s^RT^TT^qr ?qrdj 





'S^ [?Tr. cT. 

5T3 cT^^rr f^cqPTT: SIff%^95r«IT 

(^qrf^flr ^ 3n5-“5f^- 

ira%f^cq3?qT0rtTf^- ^ v v^*< 

^ ■q Hs^f^fTHTfir* qqf^qqifq siK^iq qr^ si?^* 

irq^'^-cn^^qr^-' ^qi^ ^q, ’ 
?qr^ qqr qa^ 3 th*« 5 ^: II II 


^qi^q-‘ ^qn5 q^r4 qr %ciq: qq^^ | JT ^ II^^R%c1^q 

(X'^>f) 3T%qqqqr- qfq^fq^Tcir | 

qnti'^^rsr 1 ;;f ^ 

■^qf q?fqs^qrqpqfc-qrq I qw?:Rq «qlq^ q^qif^stqr, g 

qfHfqfrgP r fi T ^ q’m 1 

5nir q^%: nvrrqqq ll ^'S ll 

“ qcqf^^fefHfifci^” [ ?Kq%qqq?ir q^qq^qq^V 

(w)a<>rreR:- ='5.. wft^4 (fliwaw s?- 
^lEift^qq^qi: a- ^ I qq'q^f^^^qqr sf^ qqqf^m^qrq 

'* qqf^qq || 

q ‘q-‘^qq%i;q|^<rf^rqf^iq^qq:'^q qi^qcqr^r qr^isqfq- 
(^'A’A)^^rTrq%- qrfqqwqq: qq%: ^q[4- 

qaWIt qiqr: II qji^aqu^q} sqmrqrq | q =q qqcqqtSjrq- 



I \9^ 


s«ii^^q?T: I ^ h*t- 

5TIT^ ^5TcT: f^fTrarfjq^f^^T^ | sTlf^ ^if 

fl^f%:, STT^ 5:j§nn%ii srf? 

U|Ft«^ S«|^W eR^oqyigq- 

*T^ ^ 

^ I srf^ ^ sf^qqr 1^ SF^ ^ 

R*c^«^%«RT«?T: Jf RI RJT^R^^RrfJrfcI 

(^Ttf^r^rcir: I qrtiwjRra^g Rqtsi- 

11 «Rgqq?f^ I 

f^r^” 5f^ II j) 


( ^ ?2T^cTtI^ [ R!Tftw. 


?mr f^RTg 55tR>: I 
5^R dft<^oRTh*l^ II \< II 


“ ^Ic§^q-” 1% I ^r^RFl^Ur, W i5li?5rsW“lRIi^li f^lR- 
I ?«TRr<JT«r ^RT^:, ?g558ffqcRTg^ | 5[TS^^>f ^5T- 
qfh“‘' 3 ^q^q ^TsqsqrR^” %fh 11 n 


(^3 Rfi^' RR^:, f^^- 

?|^5?Trq^Bqi5rfHirn;il j - 

10 





{ ff. 




5T^ «nTT I 

?T«IT SSrlTrt H II 

“Tf^q” i[f^, qiRq^q^s^fqf^ I ‘9 ttcht- 

w’ ^^ngrcq^r ^ d ii 


i^w) sorqcqr: snfr^i^TT^qntof^fT- 

q?3qqfTi qfjj^j^tsqr I ^rqr j| TO«if s?qr 
a^^qqfTc: II — 

^uH^j| 0 |i£^ ?rcr5?re?n^iniT5^a^^ ii %o ii 

“ JTRir-” I q«Tr gamjqqfiqf^ f^isciQrqTgqqir- 
^qrM^r f^i'sq^r^m:, t^qf^iqw'^^aqf^ 3 ^q^qqjrf^- 
oqjqqiri^ 3 ^ 5q4qft«i¥^ ^ 

f^ll V » 


) ftt^. w, cw 3 ^- 

i^sfsnni. Hvrr^^qTtq- qr^i^qi^ ^f^qy ^ 3 ^ sf^ 3 ^; syq- 


sr^^: ir I 

m 5 ;^ g w- w 11 11 

“ ” ^fcf I qrtcl^cIT Sf^q5Tc5cTT, cR3?q^qra/|- 

«3^pr qrq^ | ayqq*q?qr f| f ®q’-33:f%H=^?=rq^u nqT^rrl:*!- 
f^%=qqi9ff^f ^^r^qq^ qi3^^, ci^r str m syqci%, 



Jf gJT: 'T5?Tf^,-'^?f^ f55* 
sorf^ ^ ?T II \ \ \\ 

«^qRq =^ 5^q ?r 4m' ^tcqiTiqrqiJTTqrsf^, I 

?iwr^ ‘ ’’-^cfmt ^TSfrqqH^Rsqr- 

^qr*=3qiT^5iqrqi^rf^ II 

?Twm s;8T !T 5«?nt snf^ I 

5^^rcflT «r«r^ g^?T^ ssi srnrr^iWT sr^fir: li %.^ \\ 

^‘cRiTrci,” I 3TST Jf ^-q^, JT qjfer^^g- 

( ) ?T?rf^fIT:- I g '^THr^RT 
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